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To the Right Honourable 

Philip Lord Hardwicke, 

Lord High Chancellor of Greats 
Britain *. 

My Lordy 

AS no one has exercifed 
the Powers of Speech 
withjufter and more univerfal 
applaufe, than yourfelf ; I 
have prefumed to infcribe the 
following Treatife to your 
Lordfliip, its End being to 
inveftigate the Principles of 
thofe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
Ihip's Patronage, by being 
conne£l:ed infome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the moft important fcenes 
A 2 of 

♦ The above Dedication is printed as it originally flood, 
the Author being defirous that what he intended as real Re- . 
fpeft to the noble Lord, when living, (hould now be con- 
fidered, as a Teflimony of Gratitude to his Memory. 



iv Dedication. 

of Bufinefs, you have ftill 
found time to cultivate. With 
regard to myfelf, if what I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leifure, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government 5 to whom for this 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordmip, whether I con- 
sider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation ? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aflure your Lordlhip, 
that with the great eft gratitude 
and refped): I am, My Lord, 

Tear Lordjhifs mofi obUged, 

and mofi oitdittU humble Servant, 



tuff ef Salifiny, 
M. 1, 1751. 



James Harris. 
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PREFACE. 

^T^HE chief Endy propofed by the 
^ Author of this Treatife in mak-- 
ing it public^ has been to excite his 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry \ 
not to teach them himfelf by prolix 
and formg.1 LeSfures^ (from the effi^ 
cacy of which he has little eXpeBation) 
but to induce them^ if pojftble^ to be-^ 
come Teachers to themfelvesy by an im^ 
partial ufe of their own underjiand-- 
ings. He thinks nothing more ahfurd 
than the common notion of InJlruEiion^ 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mind^ like water into a cijlern^ 
that pajftvely waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowledge he 
rather thinks to refemble the growth 
of Fruit ; however external caufes 
may in fome degree co-operate^ it is 
the i7iternal vigour^ and virtue of 
A 3 the 



vi PREFACE. 

the trecy that mufi ripen the jukes to 
their juji maturity. 

T^his then^ namely^ the exciting 
men to inquire fqr themf elves into 
fuhjeEis worthy of their co77iemplaticny 
this the Author declares to have been 
his Jirji and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to tbaty 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters^ he nvould willingly approve 
bis Jludies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
thefej in diJiinSiion to other s\ becaufe^ 
as his Jludies were never profecuted 
with the leaf regard to lucre^ fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucrar 
five End. - The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he_J)as_jnentiqned, 
glready) are thofe^ to whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt^ 
be may not perhaps hefitate to confefsy 

Hoc juvat et melK eft. — r— 

For 
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For tbo he hopes he cannot be charged 
npith the foolijh love of vain Praife^ 
he has ho dejire to be^ thought indif- 
ferent^ or infertfble to honeji Fame. 

FrjDm the influence of thefe fenti^ 

m'entSy he has endeavoured to treat his 

fubjeB with as much order ^ correEi-^ 

nefs^ and perfpicuity as in his power \ 

and if he has failed^ he can fafely 

fay (according to the vulgar phrafe) 

that the failure has been his misfor^ 

tuney and not his fault. He f corns 

thofe trite and contemptible methods 

of anticipating pardon for a bad per-- 

formance^ that ^^ it was the hajly 

fruits of a few idle hours ; written 

merely for private amufement ; 

never revifed \ publifhed againji 

confenty at the importunity of 

friends^ copies (God knows how) 

having by Jiealth gotten abroad \^ 

with other fl-ale jargon of equal falf- 

hood and inanity. May we not ajk 

fuch Prefacersy If what they allege 

A 4 be 
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be true, what has the world to 4o 
with them and their crudities. 

As to the Book St/elf, it can fay 
this in its behalf that it does not 
merely confine itjelf to what its title • 
promifes^ but expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral \ aiming on 
fvery occafion to rife in its inquiries^ 
and'to pafs^ as far as pojftble^ from 
fmall matters to the greatejl. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now in fafhion.^ or fupported 
only byfuch aiithorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted^ that now- 
(todays are but little fiudied\ and 
fome perhaps^ fvhofe very names are 
hardly known* 

The Fate indeed of aniient Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them J 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 
few of them furvive in the Libraries 
of the learned, where fome venerable 
Folio, that fiill goes by their name, 

M 
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}^ft fi^ffices'to give fbem a kind of 
nominal exifience, The rifi bav^ 
long fallen into a deeper obfcurity^ 
their very namest when mentioned^ 
affeEiing us as little^ (is the names'^ 
when we read themi ^f thofe fubordir- 
pate Heroes^ 

Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 

Now if an Author^ not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
(Vriters^ Jhould venture to bring bin 
reader into fuch company as tbefe 
laji^ among people (in the fafbion- 
able phraje) that nobody knows ; 
ijuhat ufage^ what quarter can he 
have reafon to expeEi ? Should the 
Author of thefe fpeculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 
has) lahat method had he bejl take in 
a c'trcmnfiance fo critical f — Let us 
fuppofe him to apologise in the befl 
Planner he can:, and in confequence 
of this y to fuggeji as follows — 

He 
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He hopes ^ there "will he found a 
pleafure in the contemplation of an^ 
tient fentimentSy as the view of an- 
tient ArchiteSiure^ tho in ruinsy has 
fomething venerable. Add to this^ 
what from its antiquity is but little 
knowny has from that very circum- 
Jifincethe recommendation of novelty \ 
fo that hercy as in other injlancesy 
Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther Jlilly as the Authors^ whom 
he has quoted^ lived in various ages^ 
and in dijlant countries ; fome in the 
full maturity ^Grecian and Roman 
Literature ; fome in its declenfion ; 
and others in periods fill more bar^ 
barousy and depraved^ it may afford 
perhaps no unpleafing fpeculation^ to 
fee how the same Reason has at all 
times prevailed \ how there is one 
Truth, like one Sun^ that has en-- 
lightened human httelUgence through 
every age^ and faved it from the 
darknefs both of Sophijlry and Er- 
ror. 

X Nothing 
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Nothing can more tend to enlarge 
the Mind J than thefe extenfive views 
of Men^ arid human Knowledge ; no- 
thing can more effeSlually take us off 
from the foolijlj admiration of what 
is immediately before our eyeSj and 
help US to a jujler ejiimate both of 
prefent Men^ and prefgnt Litera^ 
ture. 

It is perhaps too much the cafe with 
the multitude in every nation^ that as 
they know little b^ond themf elves ^ and 
their own affairs^ fo out of this nar- 
row fp here of knowledge^ they think no- 
thing worth hfowing. As we Britons 
by our fit u at ion live divided from the 
whole worlds this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our cafe. 
And hence the reafon^ that our fludies 
are ufually fatisfed in the works of 
our own Countrymen ; that in Philo- 
fophy^ in Poetry^ in every kind of 
fubjeEi^ whether ferious or ludicrous^ 
'V^hether facred Qr profane^ we think 

per- 
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ferfe&ion with ourf elves ^ and that it 
is fuperfluous to fear ch farther. 

The Author of this Treatife would 
by no means detraB from the juji 
honours due to thofe of his Country-- 
men^ who either in the prefent^ or 
preceding age^ have fo illujirioujly 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
pleafure and fincerity join in celebrate 
ing their defertSy he would not have 
the admiration of thefe^ or of any 
other few ^ to pafs thro blind excefs 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fuch Admiration to become univerfal^ 
an odd event would follow \ a few 
learned men^ without any fault of 
their own^ would contribute in a man-- 
ner to the sxtinSiion of Letters. 

A like evil to that of admiring 
only the authors of our own agCy is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science. There is in-- 
deed in this laji prejudice fomething 
3 ^ pccu- 
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peculiarly unfortunate^ and that isj 
the more excellent the Science^ the 
more likely it will he found to product 
this effeSi. 

There are few Sciences more in-^ '. 
trinjically n)aluable^ than Mathe-- 
MATics. It is hard indeed to fay ^ 
to which they have more contributed^ 
whether to the Utilities of Life^ or to 
the fuhlimeft parts of Science. They 
are the nohlejl Praxis of Logic, or 
UNIVERSAL Reasoning. // is thr^ 
them we may perceivcy how the Jiated 
Forms of Syllogifm are exempli fed in 
one SuhjeSly namely the Predicament 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of thefe FormSy as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourfelves elfewhere. Nay 
farther Jlill — by viewing the Mind, 
during its procefs in thefe fyllogiftic 
employments, we may come to know 
in party what kind of Being it is ; 
fnce Mind, like other Power fy can 

be 
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be only known from its Op)crations, 
Whoever therefore will Jludy Mathe- 
matics in this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra~ 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Pbilofopher^ and an acuter Reafoner, 
in all the fojftble fubjcEls either of 
fcience or deliberation. 

But when Mathematics, injlead of 
being applied to this excellent pur pofe^ 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place ; no wonder if 
Logic pafs into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, injlead of furthering 
fcience, become in faSl an ebjlacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which // , univerfal, 
come to attach themfehes for years 
to a fingle Species, a fpecies wholly 
involved in Lines ancj Numbers 
only ; they grow infenfibly to believe 
thefe lajl as infep arable from all Rea* 
fining, as the poor Indians thought 

every 
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every horfemah to be infeparable from- 
his horfe. 

And thus we fee the ufe^ nay the 
necejjity of enlarging our literary 
viewsj lefi even Knowledge itfelf 
Jhould obJlruEi its own growth^ and ' 
perform in feme meafure' the part of 
ignorance and barbarity^ 

Such then is the Apology made by 
the Author of this T'reatife^ for the 
multiplicity of antient quotations^ 
with which he has filled his Book. If 
he can excite in his readers a proper 
fpirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 
the leaf degree to enlarge the bounds 
of Science \ to revive the decaying 
tafie of antient Literature ; to lejfen 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern ; and to ajfert to Authors 
of every age their jufi portion of 
efieem ; if he can in the leaf degree 
contribute to thefe endsj he hopes it 
may be allowed^ that he has done a 

fervice 
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fervice to mankind* Should thhfir* 
vice be a reafonfor his Work to fur- 
vive, he has confefi already^ it would 
ie no unf leafing event. Should the 
contrary happen^ he muft acquiefce 
in its fatiy and let it peaceably pafs 
to thofe defiined regions^ whither the 
pnoduSlions of modern Wit are every 
daypaffingy 

in vicum vendentem thus 

et odores. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

*nje Reader is dejired to take notice ^ that 
fis often as the author quotes V. I. pi &c. 
be refers to Three Treattfes publijhedfirfi in- 
$ne Volume, OSavo, in the year if^S* 
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BOOK 1. 
CHAP. L 

INTRODUCTION- 

Defign of the Wbok. 

IF Men by nature had been framed Ch. L 
for Solitude, they had never felt an 
Impulfe to converfe one with an- 
other : And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subje(fts 
of Difcourfe. Since Speech then is the 
joint Energie of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
culties (^), (that is to fay, of our i?^^- 

B fon 

(a) See V. I. p. 147 to 169. See alfo Note anr. 
p« 292, and Note Xfx. p« 296, of the fiune Volume^. 
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Ch. I. fon and o\xt foetal AfeSlion J being withal 
o\xT peculiar Ornament and Diftindlion, as 
Men ; thofe Inquiries may furely be deemed 
intercfting as well as liberal, which either 
fcarch how Speech may be naturally re^ 
JblveJ ; or how, when refolved, it may 
be again combined. 

He R E a large field for {peculating opens 
beforeus. We may either behold Speech, 
as divided into its conjiitiient Parts, as a 
Statue tliay be divided into its feveral 
Limbs ; or^lfe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the fame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 

These 6if?cvtnl Anafyfng^ or Refolu^ 
tions conftitute what we call {b) Philo- 
sophical, or Universal Grammar* 

When 

5 r"T ■ 7 

{h) Ijratninaticain ttiam bt^arUtamponemuSy ut elis 
fit iiU'-ariaj alia philofophica, ^Cn. Bacon^ de Augm. 
ScieHU FL 1. And foon after he adds — f^erumtanlttt 
bSc ipfd re moniti^ csgitatiine context famus Grammati" 
cam quandam, qua nonanakgiam verborum ad invicem^ 
fid anahgiam inifr vecba et tcs^i ^woocm/tduli in» 
quirsU ■ 
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When we have viewed Speech thus Ch. L 
nnafy/edi we may then confider it, as ^*"^^'*^ 
compounded. And here in the firfl place 
we may contemplate that (c) Syntbefis^ 
which by combining Jimple Therms produces 
a T!ruth \ then by combining two Truths 
produces a third*, and thus others, and ' 
others, in continued Demonftration^ till 
we are led, as by a road, into the regions 

of SciENCEi 

Now this is atizifuperiarixidi moft ex- ' 

cellcnt Synthefisj which alone applies itfelf 
to our Intelle^ or Reafon^ and which to 
B i condudt 

(r) AriJt^tU fays — t5v i\ xal« fAnfif^^ay cvfjt,^ 

•Tw «v9f MT^, A«vx(^, ^8X**J y^^f'^Of tbofe words 
xvh'tcb are Jpoken without ConneSiion^ there is no one 
either true or falfe ; as for injlance^ Man^ white^ 
runneth^ conqueretL Cat. C. 4* So again in the be- I 

ginning of his Treatife De Intertretatione-i ttij J yap C^^ ^ 

rJ»6my >^ ^la^ffyiy fri ri r^ivi^ n ^ rl dXnii^. d/£\)dPi> 
Tra/ i7;y^/ /^<7^ arefeen in Ctmpofition and Divijion. 
Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Dividon makes 
negative^ yet both alike bring Teims together^ and ib 
far therefore may be called fyntheticak 
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Ch. I. conduit according to Rule, conftitutes 
the Art of Logic. 

After this we may turn to thofc 
{d) inferior Compofitions, which are pro- 

dudlive 



{d) Ammontui in his Comment on the Treatife 
Ilifi EfiAfiViiotfy p. 53, gives the following Extract 
from Tbeophra/iusywhich is here inferted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becaufe it is 
not (I believe) clfewhere extant. 

AirUf yeig Sa-fii t5 Aoya c;^£0-£«f, (xa6* u iitioKrtv 
S fiXUop^ 0£©^far®*) tSc ti nP02 TOTS 
AKPOHMENOrS, o7( ^ <rD/A«/yfi ti, j^ rng 
nPOX TA nPAFMATA, uVif Zt i \iy»p zrtT- 

ciy aulS riy TlPOi: T0T2 AKP0ATA2 xa7«- 
yi^oflan TjoiiSlixri i^ fnlofixn, iiiri l^yoy iiHaTg ixXc- 
yc(r9«i rd cifAyingct ruv ovofACcrm^dwi [An ri hoim 
9^ it^TigjLtvfAiVKy 9^ raZrct cvd(f poviivf 0'v/AirA(x{iv a A- 
AiiAoiC» ufC ^i0( TtfTtfv s^ tZ» thtoic f^o/(Ac»»», o7mi 
^affiviiaiy yAuxuTijT®*, >g T«» oiAAcay i^fwi^, cri rtf^a^ 
xf pAoy/fltf, 9^ j3f «x"Aoy#af , xafja xo^if ei^ «r^ifr«v wa- 
fdXafAiayofAiym, Jcxl rt roy ax^ oariir, x) cx^rA^^ai^ 
^ wpoc Tijy T^iiOw p^fif wfiMa £X*«»'* T?f J? y« IIPOX 
TA nt ATMATA t5 Aoyx o-pjiVfwf o f «Aoo"of ©* 
vpofiys/ACi'WC iin/AcAi|a'e?»i) ro^ ti ^iZiQ* iu\{yxf^9 
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du<aive of the Pathetic, and the Pleh- Ch. I, 
fant in all their kinds. Thcfe latter Com- 
^ pofitions 

7^ TO osXuSic iiroiuKyiq. Jii Relation ofSpeich be* 
ing twofold (as the Philofipber Theophrajlus hath 
fettled it) one to the HEARERS, to whom it explains 
fonuthingj and one to the Things, concerning which 
the Speaker propofes to perfuade bis Hearers : With 
refpea to the fr/i Relation^ that which regards the 
Hearers, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the bstfinefs of thefe twoj to feleSf the moji 
refpe^iabli fVordsy and not thofe that are common and 
cf vulgar ufe^ and to connect fuch Words harmonioujly 
one with another^ fo as thro* thefe things and their 
tonfequences^ fuch as Perfpicuityy Delicacy^ and the 
other Forms of Eloquence, together with Copioufnefs and 
Brevity, all employed in their proper feafon, to lead 
the Hearer y andjlrike him, and hold him vanquijhed by 
the power of Perfuajion. On the contrary, as to the 
Relation rf Speech to Things, here the Philofopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falfe^ as in demonjiratlng the True, 

SanSfius fpeaks elegantly on the fame Subje^. 
Creavit Deus honunem rationis participem ; cui, quia 
Sociabilem ej/e voluitj magno pro munere dedit Ser- 
monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adbi^ 
buit. Prima efi Grammatica, qua ab oratione fola^ 
cifmos & Jbarbarifmos expellit', fecunda Diale6^ica, 
qua in Sermoni s veritate verfatur ; tertia Rhetorics, 
qua ornatum Sermonis tantum exquirit. Min. 1. x« 

B3 
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Ch. I. pofilions afpirc not to the Intelledt, bu| 
being addrefled to the Imagination, the 
AffeSiions, and the Senfe, become fron^ 
their difierent heightnings either RhEt 

TpRIC or PpETRY. 

Nor need we neceffarily view thefe 
Arts diftinftly and apart ; we may ob- 
ferve, if we pleafe, how perfedlly they 
co-incide. Grammar is equally nequi- 
fite to every one of the reft. And though 
Logic may indeed fubfift without Rhet 
TORic or Poetry, yet fo ncceflary to 
thefe laft is a found and correfl: Logic, 
that without it, they arc no better than 
warbling Trifles, 

Now all thefe Inquiries (as we have 
faid already) and fuch others arifing from 
them as are of ftill fublimer Contempla- 
tion, (of which in the Sequel there may 
be poflibly not a few) may with juftice be 
deemed Inquiries both interefting and 
liberal. 

At 
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At prcfcnt wc Ihall poftppne the whole Cfi. I. 
fynthctical Part; (that is to fay. Logic and 
Rhetoric) and coivfine ourfelves to the 
analytical, that is to iky, Universal 
Grammar. In this we fliall follow 
the Order, th^t we have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speech, as a Whole, into 
itscoNSTiTUENTPARTS; then rofolving 
it, as a Composite, into its Matter 
and Form 5 two Methods of Analyfis 
very different in their kind, and which 
lead- to a variety of very different SpecUf 
]atioDS« 

Should any one objed:, that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes de- 
fcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low ; let him look upon the effedts, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 
honour the Principles* 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here infcrtcd. " When the Fame 
B 4 ^' of 
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Ch. I. ** oi Heraclitus was celebrated through- 
'* out Greece^ there were certain perfons, 
** that had a curiofity to fee fo great a 
** Man. They came, and, as it happen- 
^* cd, found him warming himfelf in a 
^* Kitchen. The mcannefs of the place 
*^ occasioned them to ftop i upon which 
** the Philofopher thus accofted them— 
" Enter (lays he) boldly, for heri? 
<« TOO there are gods {e)'' 

We fliall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefence ; fo there is no kind of Subject 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philofophical In-t 
quiry. 

(/) S^ 4riftQU di Part, jtnimah 1. |. c. 5. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Analyjing of Speech into its 
/malleJH Parts. 

THOSE things which zvtjirji to Na^ Ch. IL 
Sure, are not Jirjl to Man. Nature "^ ~^^* 
begins from Caufes, and thence defqends 
to EfeSis. Human Perceptions firft open 
upon EffeSls^ and thence by flow degrees 
afcend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
feen the Sun in Eclipfe, before they knew 
^ts Caufe to be the Moon's Interpofition ; 
much oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Pay and Night, before they knew the 
Caufe to be the Earth's double Motion {a). 

Even 



{a) This DiftirwSion offirfl to Man^ and firji to 
Jfature^ was grcady regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
lofophy. See Arifl, Phyf. Aufcult. I. i. c. i. nemtf- 
tius's Comment on the fame, Po/ler. Analyt. 1. i. 
c. ;i. De Jnimay 1. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 
nerly regarded, to a very important Diftindion be* 

tweca 
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ph. II. Even in Matters of Art and Auman Crea- 
tipn, if we expept a few Artifts and cri- 
tical 

tween Intelligence Diving and Intelligence Human. 
God may be faid to view the Firft, as firft ; and the 
Laft, as laft j that is^ he views Ejpns thro' Caufes in 
their natural Order. Man views the IJift, as firft s 
^d the Firfi^ as laft ; that is, he views Cauja chro' 
pffi^h in an inverfe Ordfr. And hence the 
Meaning of that Paflage in AriJlotU : Strtrtf yx^ 

ra ri ^i^u fMUfiirgtla irctv7«v* jfs are the Eyes df 
Bats to thf Light of the Day^ [o is MarC^ Intelligence 
to ihofe Obje£is^ that are ty Jfature the hrightejl and 
tnoft confpicuous of all Things.' Metaph. 1. a. c. I. Soe 
^fo 1. 7. c. 4« and Ethic. Nic^m. 1. j. c. 4. Amnumius^ 
feafoning in the fame way, fays very pertinently to 
the Subje£l of this Treatife — ^Ayxfrnroif tji a\flp«- 
wtpn ^u(r£i, fx TWk ATiXifipup 7^ cvyiiTuv iiri ra a- 
irXiirfpa ^ TtXulxffOL irfouyeoi' Tay«p cruvOfra jM^ftA^ 
}iCV(r\jyn6vi'n[Jf'Tvy7^ yvuptfAun^ot* "Ovru ynv 7^ wotT^ 
ftpoti /Aiv xSyopy ^ UiriTy, ZuxpaTi; 'm^iirotliT^ o7it* 
TSTOV it ayaXixrxi iU owofAX X; pYj^a, x^ raZrx il^ 
ffxjXXaCxiy xxxsTux i7i foi^tTx, ixirr Human Na* 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperfe£i and complex to the more fimp!e and ferfiSf j 
for the complex Suhje^s are more familiar to us^ and 
better known. Thus therefore it is that even a CMld 
knows how to put a Sentence together^ andfay^ Socratis 

walketh ; 
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fical Obiervers^ the reft look no higher Ch. n# 
than to the PraElke and mere 9Fork^ 
knowing nothing of thofe Prind^Us, oqi 
which the whole depends* 

Th0« in Speech for cxampje— All 
men^ even the loweft, . can ipeak thejir 
Mother^Tbngue. Yet how many of thi? 
multitude can neither write^ nor even 
read ? How many of Aofci who ajie thu$ 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpeds the Genius of their 
.o*vn Language ? How few then muft be 
jthoie^ who know Gra^maih univer^ 
SAL ; tAat Grammar, which without re- 
garding the fevcral Idioms of particular 
Languages, on/y reJpeSfs thofe Principles^ 
fbat are ejfential to them allf . * 

'Tis our prefent Defign to inquire 
about this Grammar j in doing which we 

fhall 

^■■■' ■■ I.. I I ..M 

walkcth ; but how to rejolve this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verh^ and thefe again into Syllables^ and Syllables 
inia Letters or Elements^ here he is at a lofs. Am, in 
Com* de Praedic p. 29. 
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Ch. II, fhall follow Ae Order confonant to human 
Perception^ as being for that reafon the 
mor^ eafy to be underftood* 

Wb fliall begin therefore firft from a 
Period or Sentenciy that combination in 
Speech^ which is obvious to all; and 
thence pafs, if pofiible^ to thofe its pri^ 
mary Parts,, which, however effential, 
are only obvious to a few. 

With refpedt therefore to the difr 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
fo ignorant, as if we addrefs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we ajfert, and when we quejlion i when 'tis 
we command, and when we fray or wijh t 

For example, when we read in Sbake^ 

fpeare*. 

The Man, that bath no mujic in himfelf, 

And is not mov'd with concord of fmeet 

founds, 

^^ ft for Treafon s- 

Or 

• Merchant of Finite* 
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Or in Mihon*y Ch. II. 

O Friends^ I bear the tread of nimble 

feet, 
Hafting this way—^ 

'tis obvious that thefc are ajfertvoe Sen^ 
fences, one founded upon Judgnoentt the 
other upon Seniation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her Companions, 

Wbenjhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 

this 'tis evident is an interrogative Sen^ 
tence. 

When Macbeth fays to the Ghoft: of 
Banquo, 

Hence, horrible Shadow, 

Unreal Mock'ry hence ! 
he fpeaks an imperative Sentence, founded 
upon the pafliou of hatred. 

When 
II I ^^i—^—^—^ —————— i————i» 

• p. L. IV. 866. 
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Ch,^I. When Mi/ton fays in the charaact tit 
his Allegro^ 

" Hajie thee^ NyrHphi and hring with tbei 
Jeji and youthful Jollity, 

ht too fpeaks an imperative Sentence, the' 
founded on the paflion* not of hatred bul 
6f love. 

When in the beginning of the Para^ 
dife Lojl we read the following addrefs,- 

And chief y thou, O Spirit, that doJlpref& 
Before all temples tb^ upright heart, and 

pure, 
Infruci me, for thou knowf-^ 

this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho' perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 
'tis a Sentence precative or optative* 

What then (hall we fay ? Are Senten-* 
ces to be quoted in this manner without 
ccalingy all differing frorn each other id 

their 
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their ftamp and charadter ? Are they no Ch* IL 
way reducible to certain definite Clafles ? '^"^'^'^ 
If not, they can be no objedls of rational 
comprehenfion.-— Let us however try. 

'Tis a phrafe often applied to a man, 
when fpeaking, that be /peaks his mind ; 
as much as to fay, that his Speech or Dif-- 
courfe IS a publijhing of fome Energie or 
Motion of bis Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that fpeaks, excepting alone xhi Dif-« 
fetnbler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as poflible, affedls the appearance. 

Now the Powers of the soul (over 
and above the meer -j- nutritive) may be 
included all of them in thofe of Per- 
CE»PTioN, and thofe of Volition. By 
the Powers of Perception, I mean the 
Senfes and the IntelleSt ; by the Powers of 
VoLi^TioN, I mean, in an extended fcnfe, 
not only the ^;//, but the fever A Papons 
and Appetites ; in fliort, all that moves to 
A&ion^ lohether rational or irrational. 

. Ip 

t Vid. AriftoL de An. II. 4. 
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Ch. 11. If then the leading Powers of the Soul 
be thefe two, 'tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 
muft of courfe refpedt one or other of 
thefe. 

If we ajferty then is it a Sentence which 
refpeds the Powers of Perception. For 
what indeed is to ajfert^ if we confider the 
examples above alleged, but to publljh 
fome Perception either of the Senfes or 
the IntelleSf ? 

Again, if we interrogate, if we com^^ 
mandj if we pray, or if we nvijh, (which 
in terms of Art is to fpeak Sentences /»- 
terrogative^ imperative^ precatiroe^ or op^ 
tative) what do we but publifli fo many 
different Volitions f— For who is it that 
quejlions ? He that has a Defire to be in* 
formed. — ^Who is it that commands f He 
that has a Will, which he would have 
obey'd. — ^What are thofe Beings, who 
either v)ijh or pray ? Thofe, who feel 

certain 
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certain wants either for themfelves, or Ch. Hi 
pthers« 

If then the SoutsJeaJing Powers be the 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of thefe Powers i 
it will follow that every Sentence 
WILL be either a Sentence of As- 

jSERTION, OR A SENTENCE OF VOLI- 
TION. And thus, by referring all of 
them to one of thefe two clafles, have 
we found an expedient to reduce their 
infinitude {b). ^ 

The 

i^Hirni ^u^a/ukfif , Tcig [xh yvufiKocgy rii it ^«T*xaf, 
TAC ^ ofiKl^xag XiyofAiifO^g* (^Xiyu it yvu^r^itag jtACV, 
xa$' a; yiyd^nofjLfy ixoL^oy rZv ovrwk^ oTov yZvy i^x^ 
voiavy ii^ocvy ^Auroto'iav x) iiainav* iftxlixug Hy 
xa6' if iptyofA,i9» ruy dyaiuyy H rZy ovruuy 5 ruv 
ioxiyruVy etov |38X9)(r(y Xiyd}^ vpoocipctnyy^vfAovy x) eiti- 
0u/A/av) TflJ MEN Tcrlaf « uin th Aeya (t« Tyojf « Toir 
ATo^OMfrtHoy) a(iro r^v o^(x7ixcov ivvdfxicay woif^ov'^ 
Tflti Tijf 4'*'X''^» ^'^ auT^f xa9' dvrriy htpyHa-li;^ dWx 
ZTfQi f Tf^ov dwoTUPOfAhng (tov o'UjuCaAAfffOat ^oxavTfit 
Wfoc TP rv^u¥ Tiig ©fi^fiwf) x) ^t«i Xoyop «*«/> «ul« 
C ([t|T«o-iK 
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Ch. 11. The Extenfiohs of Speech are qtxttt 
indefinite^ as may be feen if we compare 

the 



EPHTHMATIKOr x(fcA8j;Aik8 AoyH, J} zr^Zyfu^^ 
jc; fi wfoiyfActy mroi auJJf ixiiy^ Tv^iTf i^HfAiifii^, wf oc 
Sir Aoy^, ci<r7rip iw) tS KAHTIKOT, * ri^ic 
wap* «u7S wf flt^£Wf • )t^ rauTUf , 11 «V xraj a xf i/tIoi'^, 
«f ivi T?? ETXH2, vi «c w«f « x**V**^* "^ ^'^^^ *"■• 
xv/)*«f x«A«/*«knff nPOITAHEXlS- fj^ovov AE to 
AnO^^ANTIKON aVo rZv ywcfixwy, x) ir* tSto 
IJ^xyriXnxov tJjc yivofAiiffi^ Ip^fMy yyuciug rZyvgay" 
ff,a.T(arf aAii6wc> 1 f»ivofAi¥toiy tio x^ /(Aovoy thto JixIi* 
xiv fnv aAu9«»aff ^ \J/£U J«j, twv Ji ^AAajit ifj«y. The 
Meaning of the above paflage being implied in the 
Text, we take its tranflation from the Latin Inteipre- 
ter. Dicendiifn igitur ejl^ cum anima nojlra dupUcem 
potejlatem habeat^cogmtionis^ ^ vita^ qua etlofn appi'^ 
titiani^ ac ciipiditatis appellatur^ qua vcro cognitionis iji^ 
vis ejl^ qua resfmgulas cognojcimusy ut ffiens^ cogitatio^ 
opinio^ phantafta^jenfus : app^titus verofacultas ejl^ qua 
bona^ vel qua funU vel qua videntuTy concupifcim^Sj ut 
funt vclufitasy confi/iumy irOj cupiditas : quatuor orattonis 
Jpcciesy prattr inumiantem^apartibus animi prvficifcuH' 
tur, qua concupijcunt \ mn cum animus ipfe per fe agit^ 
fed cum ad aliumfe convertit^ qui ei ad conftquendum id, 
qudd cupit^ ctnducere pojfi videatur ; atque etiam vil ra* 
tienem ab eo exquirity ut inarationfy qujim PercunSan- 

tern, 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of Afi/r//^/. But Ch. II. 
thp longejl Extenfion^ with which Gram- 
mar has to do^ is the Extenfion here 
confidered» that is to fay, a Sentence. 
The greater Extenfions (fuch as Syllo- 
gi(ins» Paragraphs, Sedions^and complete 
Works) belong not to Grammar, but to 
Arts of higher order ; not to mention that 
all of them are but Sentences repeated^ 

NoA^ a Sentence {c) may be fketch'd 

in the following defcription — a compound 

C 2 S^uantity 



temj aui Interrogantem vacant ; vel rem : Jtque rem^ 
*uel cum ipfum confequi cupit^ quUum loquitur^ ut in op- 
tante oratione, vei aliquam ejus a^lonem : atque in hacy 
vel ut a prajiantiortj ut in Dcprecatione ;. vel ut ah in- 
feriore^ ut in eo^ qui proprie Jufllis nominatur. Sola 
autem Enuncians a cognofcendi facukate proficifcitur : 
hacque nunci^it rerum cognitionem^ qua in mbis ejl^ aut 
veram^ aitt fimulatam, Itaque Haec fola vcrum falfum- 
que capit : praterea v^ro nulla* Ammon. in Libr. de 
Interpretatione. 

pc^ xa6* aura ^niko^tyii ri. Arift. Poet. c. 20. 
See alio de Interpret, c, 4. 
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Ch. II. ^entity of Sound Jignificanty of which cer^ 
^ ^~^ tain Parts are themfehes alfojignijicant. 

^'\ Thus when I fay [the Sunjhlnetb'\ not 

V..' ^ only the ivhole quantity of found has a 

'' /' ^..- meaning, but certain Parts alfo, fuch as 

^' i^^ \Sun'\ and [fiineib.'] 

But what fliall we fay? Have thefc 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
grefs be purfued to infinite ? Can we fup- 
pofe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings without end ? If this be abfurd^ 
then muft we neceflarily admit, that there 
is fuch a thing as a Sound fgntfcant^ tf 
which no Part is of itfelf fgnijicant. And 
this is what we call the proper charafter 
of a (//) Word. For thus, though the 

Words 



vrifAuvrixif. JDe Poetic, c. 20. Dc Interpret, c. 2 
ic 3. Prifcian^s Definition of a Word (Lib. 2. ) is as 

follows 
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Words [Sun] and [JhinetA] have each a Ch. II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 

If therefore all Speech, whether in 
profe or verfe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meanings drcijible into 
other Meanings f but Words imply a 
Meanings which is not Jo divifible : it fol- 
lows that Words ivill be thejmallejl parts 
offpeech, in as much as nothing lefs has 
any Meaning at all. 

c 3 ro 

follows— Z)/^/« (/I pars minima orationis conJlruSfte^ id 
eft^ in ordine cofnpofita. Pars autem^ quantum ad totwn 
intelligendum^ id eji^ ad totius fenfus intelle£ium. Hoc 
autem idea diElum ejiy nequis conetur vires in uuas partes 
divider e^ hoc ejl^ in vi (ff res ; non enim adtotum inteili^ 
gendum hiccfit divifto. To Prijcian wc may add 77;^^- 
dore Gaza. — ^Atji? J'i, /tAifCH tAap^ifoi' xara trvyrot^iy 
Xoyx. Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato fhewed them this 
charadleriftic of a Word— See Cratylus^ p. 385. Edit. 
Scrr. 
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Ch. 11. To know therefore the /pedes of Words ^ 
muft needs contribute to the knowledge of 
Speech^ as it implies a knowledge of it5 
minuteji Parts. 

This therefore muft becpme ouf next 
Jjnquiiy. 



CHAR 
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C H A P. IIL 

Concerning thej^eciesofWords^ thefnudleft 
Parts of Speech. 

LE T us firil fearch for the Species ChJII. 
of Words among thofe Parts of 
Speech, commonly received by Gram- 
marians. For example^ ia one of the 
paffages above cited. — 



T^he Many that bath no mujic in himfelf 
And is not mov'd with concord offweet 

founds y 
Is fit for treafons — 

Here the Word Y^he'l is ah Article; — 
\Man'\ \No'\ [Mufic] [Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treafons] are all Nouns, 
fome Suifiantive, and fome Adje^five^--^ 
[That] and [Himfelf] are Pronouns — 
[Hath] and [«] are Verbs — [moved] a 
Participle — [Not] an Adverb — ^ 
[And] a Conjunction — [In] [with] 
C 4. an4 
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Ch.IIL and [For] arc Prepositions. In pne 
^"'"^ fentence we hay c al) thpfe Parts of Speech , 
which the Greek Grammarians are found 
to acknowledge. The Latins only dif-* 
fcr in having no Article, anjl in feparat- 
ing the Interjection, as a Part of it- 
felf, which the Greeks include among the 
Species oi Adverbs. 

What then fhali we determine ? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? 
why fo many ? or if neither more nor 
fewer, why thefc and not others ? 

To rcfolve, if poflTible, thefe feveral 
X^eries, let us examin.e any Sentence that 
comes in pur way, and fee what diffe- 
rences we can difcover in its Parts. For 
example, the farne Sentence above^ 

^he Man that bath no Mii/ic^ &c. 

Gne piflTerence foon occurs, that feme 

Words arc variable ^ and others invaricble. 

Thus the Word Man may be varied into 

Man's and Men ; Hatb^ into Have, Haji, 

» Had, 
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Had^ &c. Sw^et into Sweeter and Sweet-^ Ch JIL 
eji ; Fit into Fitter and FitteJ. On the ^-^v-*^ 
contrary, the Words TAe^ In, And, and 
ibme others, remain as they are, and can-- 
not be altered. v/' 

And yet it may be queftioncd, how far 
this Difference is eilential. For in the firft 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceifary, becaufe only fomc 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the diuil 
y^iation, which is unknown both to the 
Modems, and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjec- 
tives by the triple Variation of Gender, 
Cafe, and Number; whereas the Englijb 
never vary them in any of thofe ways, but 
thro' all kinds of Co^icord preferve them 
iUll the fame. Nay even tho^e very Va- 
riations, which appear mpft neceifary, 
may have their places fupplied by other 
n)ethods ; fome by Auxiliars, as when 
for Bruti, or Bruto, we fay, of Brutus, to 

Brutus i 
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ChJII. Brutus ; fome by meer Pojftion^ as when fof 
^'■"'^^■**' Brutum amavit Cajjius^ we fay, Coffins 
lonfd Brutus. For here the Accufative^ 
which in Latin is known any where fron> 
its Variation^ is in EngliJJ:) only known 
from its Pofition or place. 

If then the Diftindtion of Variable and 
Invariable will no^t anfwcr our purpofe, 
let us look farther for. fome other more 
efTential. 

Suppose then we (hould dilTolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its feveral 
Parts as they ({znA feparate and detach^- 
ed. Some 'tis Y^\^\r\ Jiill preferve a Mean-- 
ing (fuch as Man^ Mufic, Sweety &c.) 
others on the contrary immediately lofe it 
(fuch as. And, "the, Witb, &c.) Not 
tliat thcfe laft have no meaning at all, 
b«t in fadt they never have it, but when' 
in company, or affbciated^ 

Now it fhould feem that this Diftinc-- 

riofi, if any, was effcntial. For all 

^ Words 
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Words are fignificant, or elfe they would ChJII. 
not be Words ; and if every thing not a6^ 
folutCj is of courfe rehthe^ then will all 
Words be fignificant either abfolutely or 
relatively. 

With refpeft therefore to this Dif- 
tindlion, the firft fort of Words may be 
caird Jignijicant by tbemfelves ; the latter 
may be czlY^jSgnificant by relation ; or if 
we like it better, the firft fort may be 
caird Principals^ the latter Accejfories. 
The firft are like thof? ftones in the bafis 
of an Arch, which are able to fupport 
themfelves, even when the Arch is de* 
ftroyed ; the latter are like thofe ftones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
longer ftand, than while the whole 'fub- 
fifts {e). 

§ This 

(/) A^ollonius of Alexandria (one of the acuteft 
Authors that ever wrote on the fubjeft of Grammar) 
illuftrates the difFcrent power of Words, by the different 
power of Letters. ' *'Et», oy rpoiroy ruu foi^^ticoif 
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Ch.III. § This Diftindion being admitted, wc 
^— v-^ thus purfue our Speculations. All things 

what- 



T*ik kx^«y»}Tiv. rev auTcv reifrev ifi» ETriys^crat xa iri >ij| 

T«v ptjrai i*(rt* xad^Trx^ iti t«v ffifJLATcoVy ivoixccTcav^ if 
arranvfXKi^yj iT<ppYijCAAT(t,>* — at ^c> oio'^e^ft trvf^^uva, 
A¥Oi^ih»tr^ ri fufnsvroCf i iupxi^tyx koct iVtosv fnri 

cv/vSicu'ju' TAyupTOiaZradEi tuv [AO^iuy trvtrcKfAxivtim 
In the fame manner^ as of the Elements or Letters^fome 
ere f^oweisy which ofthemfehes complete a Sound ; ethers 
are Confonants^ which without the help ofVuwels have no 
exprefi Focality \fo Ukewife maywf conceive as to the na- 
ture of Words. Some ofthem^ like Vowchy are of them" 
f elves exfnejftvey as is the coff of Verbs^ Nouns^ Pro* 
Kouns^ and Adverbs ; others^ like Conf%nantSy ivaitfor 
their Fowcls^ being unable to become exprejftvc by their 
cwn proper Jirengthy as is the cafe of P repcfitionsy Arti^ 
clesy and Conjunctions ; for thef parts of Speech are al^ 
ways Cmfignifcanty that is, are only ftgnific ant ^ when af* 
Jociutcd to fomething elfi. A ix)llon. de Syntax i, L. i. 
c. 3 Itaque quibufdam philofophis placuit nomen ^ 
VERBUM Solas esse partes Orationis ; catcra 
v^rfl, AdmisiculaWJuis:cturas earum : quomodo 
na^jium partes fun t tabula & trabes^ cater a autem (id ejiy • 
cerayjhifpay l^ clavi ^fimilia) vinculo fcf conglutina^ 

tiones 
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whatever either exiji as the Energies^ or ChJIL 
jiffeSiions, offome other things or without 
ieing the Energies or AffeBions of fome 
<fther thing. If they exift as the Energies 
i>r AffeSiions of Jomething eJfe^ tlien arc 
jhey called Attributes. Thus to 
think is the attribute of a Man ; to be 
white^ of a Swan ; to fly. of an Eagle ; 
to be four'footedy of a Horfe. If they 
icxift n9t After this manner^ then arc they 
caird Substances*. Thus Man^ 
Swan, Eagle, and Horfe, are none of 
then\ Attributes, but all Subftances, 
becauie however they may exift in Time 
and Place, yet neither of theie, nor of 
^ny thing elfe, do jhey exift as Energies 
ox AfFedions. 

And 



tiones partium navis (hoc efi, talularum Cff trabium) 
non partes navis dicuntur. Prifc. L. XL 9 1 J. 

• Substances.] Thus Ariftotle. Nui* ^Xy l¥ ri-rff 
?»filTai, ri wot' ifiy ij icta, tjt to jtAi} )e*9' uVoxii- 
/ASk«, aAA« xafl* 2 t« aAAa. Metaph. Z. y. 
p. 106. £d. Sylb. 
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Ch^llL .And thus all things whatfoevcr, htin§ 
^-'-v-'^ cither (/) Subjiances or Attributes^ it fol* 
lows of courfe that all Words, which are 
Jignijicant as Principals^ muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they t^'Vt Jignijicant of Subjiances j they 
are call'd Subjlantives ; if of Attributes^ 
they arc caird Attributives. So that all 
Words whatever y fgnificant as Princi'- 
falsy are either Substantives or At-* 

TRIBUTIVES. 

Again, as to Words, which arc only 
fignificant as AcceJforieSy they acquire a 
Signification either from being affociated 
to one Wordy or clfe to many. If to one 
Word alone y then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner djine or determine^ 
' they may juftly for that reafon be called 

De- 



(/) This divifion of things into Subjiance And jlttrh^ 
bute feems to have been admitted by Philofophers of all 
Scib and Ages. See Caitgor. c. 2. Metaphyf. L. 
VII, c, i^. De Qfflo, L. III. c. I. 
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Definitives. If to many Words at Ch.HL 
once J then as they ferve to no other pur- V-v-^ 
pofe than to conned, they are called for 
that reafon by the name of Connec- 
tives. ^ 

And thus it is that all Words what- 
ever are either Principab or Aceejfortes i 
or under other Names, thhcr Jgnt/icani 
from tbemfelvesy or fignificant by relation. 
— li Jigftificant from tbemfehes, they are 
either Subjianthes or Attributives i if 
fignificant by relation^ they are either 
Definitives or ConneSlives. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, Defini- 
tives, and Connectives, are all 
Words, however different^ in a manner 
included. 

If any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the Subfiantives^ Nouns ; 
the Attributives, Verbs ; the Definitives, 

Arti- 
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Ch.IIL ARTtCLES; and the Connectives^ Con-* 

*-''"^^**^ JITNCTIONS. 

Should it be aik'd,what then becomes 
of Pronouns^ Adverbsy FrepoJitionSy and 
Jnterjegiians I the anfwcr is, either they 
xnuft be found included within the Spe- 
cies above-mentioned, or elfe muft be 
admitted for. fo many Species by theijir- 
felves. 

§ There were various opinions in ani- 
cient days, as to the number oi tbefe Parts, 
or Elements of Speech, 

Plato in his * Sophift mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Arijiotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
•J-Propofitions. Not that thofe acute PhJ:- 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference tQ Logic or 

* ■' ■ ' ■■ i i ■ ■ .1 » ■- ■ . I ■ 

• Tom. I. p. 261. Edit, Scr. 
"t Dc Iiitcrpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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DialeSlic (^), confidering the EfTence of Ch.III. 
Speech as contained in thefetwo, becaufe 
tbefe alone combined make a perfect offer ^ 
tive Sentence, which none of the reft 
without them are able to eflFed. Hence 
tlierefore Arijlotle in his * treat ife of Foe ^ 
try (where he was to lay down the ele- 
ments 

• {g) Partes igitur erationis funt ftcvndum DiaUnicos 
iua^ NoMEN tf Verbum ; quia hm fiUs etiam per 
fe C9njun£la plenamfaciunt oraUonem\ alias autem partes 
cn^rxaIf}yogiifAar», hoc efl^ conftgnificantia appillahant, 
Prifclan. 1. 2, p. 574. Edit. Putfchii. Exiftit hie qua^ 
dam quajlio^ cur duo tantum^ Nomen fe^ V£RBU^f, 
fe (Jriftoteltsfe,) dcterminare promittat^ cum plures par- 
ns orationis ejfe videantur, ^libus hoc dicendum cj)^ 
tantum AriftoteUm hoc lihro djffinijfej quantum illi ad idy 
quod inftitucrat ^ traSlare^ fuffeeit. TraSIat namque de 
JimpUci enuntiativa orationcy qu^tfcdicethujufmodi ej}y ut 
junSlis tantum Verbis etNominibus componatur.-^^wre 
fuperjluum eji quarercj cur alias quoquiy qua vidcntur 
orationis partes^ nonpropofuerity qui non totiusJimpUciter 
orationisyfed tantumfimplieis orationis injlituit element a 
parti ri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
jfpollomus from the above principles elegantly calls the 
Noun and Verb, rd ifA^M^irotra f^i^n m xCyts, 
the mc/l animated parts of Speech. Dc Syntax!, L i- 
c. 3. p. 24. Sec alfo Plutarch, ^etjf. Platon^p* 100^ 
• Poet, Cap. 20. 

D 
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Ch.III. ments of a more variegated fpeech) adds 
the Article and ConjunSHon to the Noun 
and Verb, and fo adopts the fame Parts, 
with thofe cftabliflied in this Trcatife. 
To Arijiotle's authority (if indeed better 
can be required) may be added that alfo 
of the elder Stoics (^6). 

The latter Stoics inftead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative and Proper. Others increafed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad- 
verb from the Verb ; and the Prepofition 
from the Conjunftion, The Latin Gram^ 
marians v/ent farther,' and detached the 
InterjeBion from the Adverb, within 
which by the Greeks it was always in- 
cluded, as a Species. 

We 



{h) For this we have the authprity of Dietiyfius of 
HalUcrnaffus^ De Stru£f. OraU Se£i. 2. whom ^«iii- 
tilian follows, Inji, I, i. c. 4. Diogenes Laerttus and 
Prifcian make them always to have admitted five 
Parts. See Prifcian^ as before, and Laerttus^ Libm 
VIL Segm. 57. 
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We are told indeed by (/) Dionvfius of Ch.III. 
Halicamajfus and ^uintilian, that Arijlo^ ^— v-^ 
tle^ with T^beodeStesy and the more early 
writers, held but three Parts of fpcech, 
the Noun^ the Verb^ and the ConjunSion. 
This, it muft be owned, accords with 
the oriental Tongues, whofe Grammars 
(we are {k) told) admit no other. But 
as to Arijlotle^ we have his owa authori- 
ty to affert the contrary, who not only 
enumerates the four Species which we 
have adopted, but afcertains them each 
by a proper Definition *. 

D2 To 

— .^ — « 

(/) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

{^k) Antiqutjftma eorum eft opinio qui tres clajfei fa^ 
ciunt. Eft que hac Arahum quoque fententia — Hebnsi 
quoque (quij cum Arabes Grammattcamfcribere Jeftne- 
renty artem earn demum fcrihive cotpirunt^ quad ante 
annos contiglt circiter quadringentos ) Hebraiy inquaniy 
hac in rejecutiftint magiftrosftios Arabes, — Immo vera 
irium clajjium nurmrum alia etiam Orieniit HngUit 
retinent. Dubiumy utrum ia in re Origntales imitati 
funt antiques Gretcorumj an hi p9tiu$ fecuti funi Orien-- 
talium ixemplunu XJtut ift^ etiam vitens Graces tres 
tantum partes agnoviffe^ nenfrhtm outer eft DionjfiuSj 
Ice. VofH de Analog. 1. i. €• i. See aUb SafUfii 
Miuerv. L I. c. 2. 

t Sup. p. 34. 
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CRIIL To conckidc~the Subjed: of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a diftindt and fc- 
parate confideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Artici-e, and the Conjunc- 
tion ; which four, the better (as we 
apprehend) to exprefs their refpeftive 
natures, we chufe to call Substan- 
tives, Attributives, Definitives, 
anji Connectives. 



1 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. I^^ 

Concerning Subjiantivesj properly fo called. 

SUBSTANTIVES are all thofe principal Ch.IV. 
Words ^ which are Jignijicant of Sub^^ 
fiances^ confidered as Subjlances. 

The firft fort of Subjlances arc the 
NATURAL, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, 
Man, Oak. 

There are other Subftances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not 
natural to natural Materials, we creatft 
fuch Subftances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, 
Tclefcope, Gff . 

Again, by a more refned operation of 

our Mind alone ^ we abJiraSl any Attribute 

from its neceffary fubjeft, and confider it 

apart^ devoid of its dependence. For 

D 3 example. 
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Ch.IV, example, from Body we abftrad to Ffy ; 
from Surface, the being White ; from Soul, 
the being Temperate. 

And thus it is we convert even Attru 
hutes into Suljlanccs^ denoting them on 
this oco^fion by proper SubJlantiveSf fuch 
as Flighty Whitenefsj Temperance -, or 'elfc 
by others more general, fuch as Motion^ 
Colour^ Virtue. Thefe we call ab- 
stract Substances ; the fccoad fort 
we call artificial. 

Now all thofe feveral Subflanccs have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example; in natural Sub- 
♦fiances. Animal is a Genus ; Man, a Spe- 
cies ; Alexander y an Individual. In ar^ 
tijicial Subftances, Edifice is a Genus j 
Palace, a Species; the Vatican, an In- 
dividuah In abfiraSl Subftances, M?- 
tion is a Genus ; Flighty 2l Species ; 
this Flight or that Flight are Indivi- 
duals. 



As 
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As therefore every {a) Genus maybe Ch.IV. 
found ivAo/e and intire in each one of its 
Species ; (for thus Man, Horfe, and Dog, 
arc each of them diftinftly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every Species may 
bo found whole and intire in each one ofitl 
Individuals ; (for thus Socrates^ Plato^ and 
Xenophon^ are each of them completely 
and diftin<ftly a Man) hence it is, that 
every Genus j tho' One, is multiplied into 
Manv J and every Species y tho' One, is 
alfo multiplied into Many, by reference 
to thofe beings y which are their proper fub^ 
ordinates. Since then no individual has 
any fuch fubordinateSy it can never in ftricl- 
nels be confidered as Many, and fo is 
truly an Individual as well in Nature 
as in Name. 

D 4 From 

' ■ III » 

{a) This is what Plato feems to have cxprcfled in a 
manner fomewhat myfterious, when he talks of /Ai'a^ 
iSixy iia, xyoXAwk, iyoq I^xth KUfAivH ;^wf If, iffxiln 

fAiaf ii^uiiy vtoii^ofAivxi. Sopbi/L p. 253. Edit. 
SirranL For the common definition of Genus ano 
Species, fi:e the Ifagogc or Introdudlion of Porphyry 
tQjirj/htU's Logic. 
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Ch.IV, From thefe Principles it is, thzt fPorJs 

^''*-^^"*^ following the nature and genius of TAings, 

fuch Subjiantives admit of Number as 

denote Genera or Species^ while -thofe, 

which denote {b) Individuals, in ftridt- 

nefs admit it not. 

Besides 

. L—: , 

* {b) Yet fomcdmes Individuals have plurality or 

Number^ from the caufes following. Ih the firft place 
ihc Individuals of the human race are to large a multi- 
tude, even in the' fmalleft nation, that it' wouM Kb 
difficult t6 invent a new Name for every new-borii 
Individual. Hence then inftcad of om only being 
caird Marcus^ and one only -//ii/wiix. It happens that 
many are called Mafcui anrf niahy called- yAff^wiifij 
and thus 'ds the Rmam had ttieif Plur'als, MarcizxiA 
Jnteniiy as we in later days have our Marks and our 
Anthonies. Now the Plurals of this fort may be well 
called accidental^ b^caufe^ it is merely by chance that 
the Names coincide. ^ 

There feems more reafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemiesj Scipiosy CatoSy or (to ihftance in modern 
names) the Houardsy Pelhamsy and Montagues ; be- 
caufe a Race or Family is like ^fmallerfort of Species ; 
fo that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
Tpecific Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third caufe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Chara&it or Em-- 
nence of fome one Individual, whofe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of common Appellative^ to denote aN 

tfaoie> 
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« 

Besides Number, another charafter- Ch.IV. 
iftic, vifible in Subftances, is that of Sex. *— ^r-^ 
Every Subft-ance is either Mak or Female i 
or both Male and Female -, or neither one 
nor the other. So that with refpcdt to 
Sexes and their Negation, all Sub/lances 
conceheable are comprehended under this 
fourfold confideration. 

Now the exiftence of Hermaphraditet 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, 

thofe, who had pretentions to merit in the fame way. 
Thus every great Critic vrai^ cskWd sin Jri^archus ; 
every great ff^arrioKj zn Alexander -^ every great Beau* 
tyy a Heleuy &c. " 

^Daniel come to Judgment ! yea a Daniel, 

cries Shylock in the Phy, when he would exprefs the 
wifdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Martial in that well knowrn verfc, 
Sint M^CENATES, non deerunt^ Flacce^ Marones. 

So Luc Hi us y 
•AiriAinOI montesy JETHr»ijE omms^ afperi 
-ATHor^^s. 

woVoi *AE0ONTES, ^ AETKAAinNES, Lucian 
in Timon. T. I. p. io8. 
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Ch.IV. guige, only regarding thofe iliftindions 
which are more obvious, confid:rs IVords 
denoting S thjlances to be ci.her Mascu- 
line, FtMiNiNE, or Neuter *. 

As to our own Species, and all thofe 
animal Species, liDbkh have reference to 
ccmmon Lijcy or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form, colour^ 
^c. are emhiently dtjlinguijlped^ moft Lan- 
guages have diffi-Tcnt Subllantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thoie animal Species, which either Ufs 
Jrcnucnily occur ^ or of which one Sex is 
lejs opparentij dtjlinguifhed from the other» 
in thcie a fino^le SubiVantive commonly- 
fcrves for boih Stxcs.. 

In 



* Afrci tills ir.cinner they arc diftinguifticd hyAnJlo^ 
'tic. *Tm oi/oiAU7U)v roi ^\v appiVXy ra Si ^rjAfa, rot it 
f/.£Toi^u. Foer. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 
cftablifhcd the (ame Dldindiofi) celling them ap/»«»'«, 
5rM3ty }c, cxkn. Ariuot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 
murk wh.it were afterwards called jjVfTff a, or Neu- 
ter?, were by thefc called rd fxiTot^ii x^ c-ytf^r. 
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•f In the Englijh Tongue it feems a gc- Ch.IV» 
neral rule (except only when infringed by — •^'''^ 
a figure of Speech) that no Subftantive is 
Mafculine^ but what denotes a M(de am-' 
mal Suhjiance j none Feminine^ but what 
denotes a Female animal Subjiance^ and 
that where the Subftance has no Sex, the 
Subftantive is always Neuter. 

But 'tis not (o in Gree^, Latin^ and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thcfc all 
of them have Words, fome xnafculinet 
fome feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub« 
fiances, where Sqx never had exigence. 
To give one inftance for many. Mind 
is iurely neither male, nor female ; yet 
is NOTS, in Gr^^>t, maiculine, and mens, 
in Latin, feminine. 

In 

I > ■ II. 

f Namquicquid p€r Naturam Sexul non adjlgnatur^ 
fuutrum baberi oporterety fed id Ars^ &c. Confent. 
apud Putfch. p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paflage from Genera Hominunij qua na^^ 
turaliafunt^ &c. is worth perufing. 
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Ch.IV. In fomc Words thefe diftindions fecm 
owing to nothing clfe, than to the mere 
cafual ftrudhire of the Word itfelf : It is 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
imagine a more fabtle kind of reafoning, 
a reafoning which difcerns, even in things 
leitbout Sex, a diilant analogy to that great 
NATURAL Distinction, w6ic6 (ac- 
cording to Milton) animates the IVorld $• 

In this view we may conceive fuch 
Substantives to have been confidercd 
as Masculine, which were '^confpicu- 
•* ous for the Attributes of impartiag or 
'• communicating ; or which were by na- 
" turc active, ftrong, and efficacious, and 
'* that indifcriminately whether to good 
^^ or to ill ; or which had claim to Emi- 
" nence, either laudable or otherwife. *' 

The 

X Mr. Liniueusy the celebrated 3otanift, has traced 
the DiJlinSfion of Sexes throughout the whole Fegi'- 
table WerUy and made it the' Bafis of his Bdtahfc 
Method. 
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The Feminine on the contrary were Ch.IV. 
'* fuch, as were confpicuous for the At- ^ " 
" tributes cither of receiving, of con^ 
" twining, or of producing and bringing 
*' forth ; or which had more of the paf- 
** five in their nature, than of the adtive ; 
** or which were peculiarly beautifiil 
** and amiable ; or which had refpeft to 
" fuch Exceflcs, as were rather Femi- 
•* nine, than Mafculine." 

Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were confidered, one as Maf- 
culine, the other as Feminine; the Sun 
("HXi©^, SolJ as Mafculinc^ from com- 
municating Light, which was nat;ve and 
original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his Rays ; the 
Moon (leX^W, Luna) as Fe?nininey from 
being the Receptaoie only of another's 
Light, and from ihining with rays more 
dehcate and foft« 



Thus 
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Ch.rV. Thus Milton^ r 

Firji in his Eaji the glorious Lamp viasfeen^ 
Regent of Day ^ and all tlo Horizon round 
Invejied with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro' Heav'ns high road : 

the gray 
Dawn^ and the Pleiades before him danc^d^ 
Shedding fiveet influence. Lefs bright the 

Moon 
But oppofltej in levelPd Wefl wasfet^ 
His mirrour, 'with full face borrowing her 

Light 
Fromu i m ;for other light she needed none., 

P. L. Vn. 370. 

By Virgil they were confidered as Bro^ 
ther and Sifter ^ which ftill prefcrves the 
fame diftindtion. 

. NecTfLAT'BLisradiisobnoxiafurgereljV^A. 

G. I. 396. 

THESKYorETHER isinGr^if^ahdli^- 

tin MafculinCj as being the fource of thofc 

fliowers, which impregnate the Earth. 

X The 
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f * TheEARTH on thecontniry IS unlver- Ch,IV. 
I fally Feminine, from being the grand Re-- 
j ceiver, the grand Container , but above all 
, from being the Mother (either mediately 
or immediately) of every fublunary Sub- 
I ftance, whether animal or vegatable. 

Thus Virgil, 
^um Pater oMmvor en sfa^cundis im^ 

bribus ^Ether 
CoNjUGis in gremium LiET^ defccndit, 

& omnes 
Magnus alit magna commixtus cor pore foetus. 

G. II. 325. 

Tii\}S.ShakeJpear, 

^ J Common Mother, T/jgu 

* Whoje Womb unmeafurable^ and infinite 
Breaji 
^ecms and feeds all — Tim. of Athens, 

So Milton, 
Whatever Earth, all-be ARing Mo- 
ther, y^/^. P. L. V. 

So 

• Scnece Nat. ^isJL III. 14. 

t" UctfjLfjirirof yrj ^aTot'^Grxc, Anth. p. aSj. ^4 
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Ch.IV. So Virgil, 

Non jam mater alit Tellus, virefque 
minijlrat [c). iEn. XL 71. 

Among! artificial Subftances the Ship 
(Nau^, Navis) is feminine, as being fo 
eminently a Receiver zn^ Container of v^l- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veflcl, fay always, "she rides at 
** anchor,'' " she /> under fail'" 

A City {UoXig, CivitasJ and a Coun- 
try, (jIxTpig, PatriaJ arc Jeminine zifo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nurfes of their refpedlivc 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 



{c) — iio Kf iv tZ oAw Tifk FHS ^uV«if, cJf ©HAT 
^ MHTEPA yi^ll^inv' OTPANON Si x) HAION,. 
Kf U Tt TWf aXX«» rm roivr^cuc FENHNTAZ n^ 
IIATEPAZ vf ea-aycpfuva-f • Arift. de Gener. Aniuu 

I. C. 2* 
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Thus Virgil, Ch.IV. 

Sahe, MAGNA Parens frugum, Sa^ ^"^"^ 

turnia Melius, 
Mag^a Virum ^ Oeor, II. 173. 

So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Greeks^ who fell at Cbaronea, 

T^oa^u Se TIccTotg i^ xiiiTTO^ ruv 7r}\Mi^x Kot^ 

fA0VTU9 

Their PARENT Country in her b^om 

holds 
Their noearied bodies i^^ ♦ 

So Miltorti 

The City, which Thoufeeji, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Queen of 
the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 

As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 

Container 

M l IM ■ , ■ ■ I ii^ 

* Demoft* in Orat. dc CoroniU • 

£ 
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Ch.IV. Container and ProduSlrefs of fo many Vc* 
^•^^"^^^ getables and Animals, it might juftly hav# 
been made (like the Earth) Femininei yet 
its deep Voice and boijierous Naturehzwc, in 
fpight of thefc rcafons, prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very found of Homer's 

fiiyct (r6ev^ ^riztocvoTo, 

would fuggeft to ^ hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subjeft was in- 
compatible vrith female delicacy and foft- 
nefs. 

Time {X^ov^)from bis mighty 'Efficacy 
upon every thing around us^ is by the Greeks 
and Englijh juftly confidercd as Mafcu^ 
line. Thus in that elegant diftich, fpokcn 
by a decrepit old Man, 

Me Time hath bent, thatforryArtiJl^ he 
That Jurely makes, whatever he handles^ 
worfe. 
. .So 

« Gr«c. Anth. p. 290. 

t Stob. £cL p. 591. 
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So too Sbakejpear, fpedking likcwife of Ch.IV. 
Time, . . 

OrL Whom doth he gallop withal? 
Rof. With a thief to the gallows.—^ 

As you like it. 

The Greek Qovut^ or Al3iy^, and the 
Englijh Death, feem from the fame ir- 
refiftible Power to have been confidcred 
'as Mafculine. Even the Vulgar with us 
are fo accuftomed to this notion, that a 
Female Death they would treat as 
ridiculous (f/). 

Take a few examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 

E 2 Gallic 



{d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradife Loft 
not only adopt Death as a Perfon^ but confider him 
, as Mafculine: in which he was fo far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gendernot 
fuppinrted by Cufttm^ that perhaps he had as much tht 
San^im of national Opinion for his Mafctdine Deatb^ 
at the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities* 



5^ 
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Ch.lV. CalHmachiis upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Heraclitus — 
• a ^^ ^ ^' *^^ **•— * ' 

^A^dacrm *Afor,; Qk IttI %6i^a fiocXeT. 

yet thy fweet ivarbling Jirains 

Still live ifnmortalytior on themPallT>'&KTyi 
His hand e'er lay^ thi Ravager of all. 

In the Alcejlis of Euripides, Qoofar^ 
or Death is one of the Perfons of the 
drama; 'the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo ; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be^ 
tween Him and Hercules, in which JS&r* 
cules is conqueror, and refcues Akejlis 
from his hands. 

It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are mzdc Brothers by Homer. 
It was. to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbcring on his Deaih-bed. A 

FriencTalked him, " Hcio be did?'' 

• ' " Sleep 
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♦« Sleep (replied the old Man) is juji ChJV. 
•' upon delivering me over to the care of 
«* ifr/f Brother {e)y 

Thus Shakefpear^ fpeaking of Life, • 

-T merely Hbou art Death's Fool^ 

For HIM ^bou labour' Jl by tby jiigbt to 

Jhun, 
And yet run'Jl towards ui^JlilL 

Meaf. for Mcaf. 

So Milton^ 
Dire was the tojpng^ deep tbe groans i 

Dejpair 
tended the Jicky btkfieji from couch to couch: 
And over them triumphant Death his 
dart 

Shook ; but delayed tojlrike 

P. L. XI. 489 (/). 

The 

[e) "Wh /*f O TIINOS Sg^^TA^ vxgetKxrarir 
9tfr6(xt T AAEA^ni. Stob, Eel. p. 600. 

(/) Suppofe in any one of thefe examples we in- 
troduce a female Death *, fuppofe we read, 

E 3 Jnd 
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Ch.IV. The fupremc Being (GoD,e6o^, Deus^ 
Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Mafadine^ 
in as much as the mafculine Sex is the 
fuperior and more excellent \ and as He 
is the Creator of all, the Father of Gods 
and Men. Sometimes indeed we meet 
with fuch words as To TI^ciTov, To euop, 
Numen, Deity (which laft we Englijh 
join to a neuter, faying Deity itfelf) 
fome times I fay we meet with theie 
Neuters. The reafon in thefc iaftanccs 
feems .to be, that as God is prior to all 
things, both in dignity and in tirne^ 
this Priority is better charaderized and 
exprcft by a Negation, than by any of 
tliofe Diftindtions which are co^-ordinate 
mth fome Oppofite^ as Male for example 

is 



Jnd over them triumphant Death HER dart 
Shooky &c. 

What a falling off ! How are the nerves ^d ftrength 
of the whole Sentiment weakened { 
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is co-ordinate with Female, Right with Ch.IV. 
Left, &c. &c. {g). 

Virtue ('A^cti}, Virtus) as well as 
moft of its Species, are all Feminine^ per- 
haps from their Beauty and amiable Ap- 
pearance, which are not without efFeft 
even upon the moft reprobate and corrupt. 
E 4 abajh'd 

(^) Thus Ammonius^ fpeaking on the iamc SubjeA 
—TO nPaTON Xiyo/txfv, ip Z fAi il rZy iix 
[AM^oXoyia^ tra^afovruy ifiXy ri^ ^loXoyixq IriXfAJici 
rtf $1 appfi^wTTov, J! S^XfiiTf firS (lege SnXuirj ettti) Jja- 
[Moofuo'iy fiftiy' x) tZto uxotu^* ru /aIv ycc^ ap^ 
fiyi TO ^Au vi^ot^oy* to (lege tw) ii HANTHI 
AnAnr Arrmi <ruVo<;c®v iHy ixxi Tt. OTM 
d^ayiKuq TON 0EON ouofMot^ofAtyy [^foj] to 
€£fMyorifO¥ ruy ytySy t3 vpttfMivu wf oti/xw^ts?, Stu^ 
aCroy ufoo'ayo^ivofJLty. Primum dicimus^ quod nemo 
etlam eorum^ qui theologiam nobis fabularum integument! s 
ehvolutam tradiderunt^ vd marls vel fcemina fpecie 
finger e nufas ejl : idque merito : conjugatum enim 
mzn faemininum ejl. Caus^ autem omnino abso- 
lUT/E AC SIMPLICI nihil ejl conjugatum. Jmrnoyero 
cum Deum mafculino genere appellamus^ it a ipfum no^ 
minamtfiSj genus prajlanti us fubmijji atque humili pra-- 
ferentes. Ammon, in Lib. de Interpr, p. 30. b.-— 
i yi( lyoLyjUy rS U^drta iiiy. Ariftot. Metaph. A» 
p. 210. Sjlb, 
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ph.IV. .^^^^aiaJh'J the Devil Jlaod, 

And felt bow awful Goodnefs is^ andfam 
Virtue in \\zi fhape bow lovely ijam^ 
and pin'd 

fiis lofs . 

p. L. IV. 84$- 

This being allowed. Vice (Kox/a) bc- 
pcm^s Feminine of courfe, as being, ia 
the cm^oiyloL^ or Co-ordination of things^ 
Virtue's natural Oppofite {b\. 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
phangcs of Fortune would appear but 
awkwardly under a Charadler that was 
Male : but taken together they make a 

very 



(V) They arc both reprefented a« Females by Xen9^ 
ph^riy in the celebrated Story of HercuUsy taken frotn 
Prodicus, See Memorab. L- II- c. i. As to the 
ffuro»x"* h^*"^ mentioned, thus Varro^^—^Pythagtras 
Samius ait omnium rertm initio eft bina: utjinittim & 
infinitum^ bonum (sf malum^ vitam ^ mortem^ diem d 
no£fem, De Ling. Lat. L IV, See alfo i^i/?. ^- 
taph. L. L c. 5* and Ealejiajlicus^ Chap. Ixii. ver. 24. 
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very natural Female, which has no fmall ChJV, 
rcfcmblance to the Coquette of a modem ^■^•^^^^ 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
fhifting her favours, as different Seaus 
fucceed to her good graces* 

^ranfmutat incertos honores. 

Nunc tnihiy nunc alii benigna. Hor. 

Why the Furies were made Female^ 

j is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 

i female Paffions of all kinds were confi* 

dered as fufceptible of greater cxcefs, than 

\ male Paffions ; and that the Furies were 

^o be reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 

outrageous. -^ • 

fTaHbus Aledlo diSlis exarfit in iras. 

jit Juveni oranti Jubitus tremor occupati 

artus : 
Diriguere oculi : tot Erinnys Jibilat Hy^ 

dris, 
^antaque fe fades aperit : turn jiammea 

torquens 

Lumina 
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Ch.IV. Lumina cunSlantem & quarentem dicers 
plura 
Repulitj & geminos erexit crinibus an^ 

gues, 
Verberaque infonutt^ rabidoque bac ad^ 

did it ore: 
En ! Ego viSlafitUf &c. 

&n. VII. 455 (0- 

Hk, 



(/) The Words above mentioned, Time^ Deathy 
Fortuney Virtue^ &c. in Greeks Latirjj French^ and moft 
modern Languages, though they are diverfifiecl with 
Genders in the manner dcfcribcd, yet never vary the 
Gender which they have once acquired, except in a , 
few inftances, wl>cre the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot fay n* aj/Jii or o af/I?i, hac Firtta or bic 
Firtusy la Fertu ox U Vertu^ and fo of the reft. But 
it is otherwife in Englijh. We in our own hinguage 
fay, Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is htr own 
Reward ; Time maintains iu wonted Pace, or Time 
maintains bis wonted Pace. 

There is a Angular advantage in this liberty, as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
tion between the fcvcre or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we fpcak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of 
2 Sex, 
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He, that would fe^ more on this Sub- Ch.IV. 
Jcft, may confult Ammohius the Peripate* 

tic. 



Sex, as NeuterSy we fpeak of them as they an^ and as 
becomes a logical Inquiry. When we give ihcm Sex^ 
by making them Mafculine or Feminine, they are 
from thenceforth ferfonified\ are a kin d of intelligent 
B^in^ and become, as fuch, the proper ornaments 
either of Rhetoric or of Poetry. 

Thus Milton^ 

The Thundery 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous ragfj 
Perhaps hath/pent Hisjhafts-^-^ P. Loft. 1. 1 74. 

The Poet, having juft before called the Hai/j and 
Thunder, God's Minijlers ofVengeance^ and fo pcrfo- 
nified them^ had he afterwards faid its Shafts for his 
Shafts, would have dcAroyed his own Image, and ap- 
proached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 

The following Paflage is from the lame Poem, 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right hand-^---^ P. L. II. 174. 

In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either 
to Her^s or //'j, by immediately referring us to God 
bimfelfj the Avenger. 

IfliaU 
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Ch.IV. tic, in his Commentary on the Treatife 
de Inter pretatione^ where the Subje£k is 
treated at Jargc with refpedt to the Greek 
Tongue. We fhall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations arc at beft but.C^i^ 
jcftures, they fhould therefore be receiv- 
^ ed 



1 fliall only give one indance more, and quit this 
Subjed. 

At bis command th* up-rcoted Hills retired 
Each to HIS place: they heard his voice and went 
Ohfcquious: Heaven his wonted face renew* d^ 
And with frejh fcurets Hill and Galley fmird. 

?. L. VL 

6cc alio vcr. 54, 55, of the fame Book. 

Here all things arc pcrfonified ; the Hills beavy tlie 
Valleys fmiUy and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppofc then the Poet had been neceffitated by the 
laws of his Language to have faid— £/7rA Hillretir*d 
<o ITS Place — Heaven renewed .its wonted face-^^ 
how proiaic and lifelcfs would thefe Neuters have ap« 
pearcd j how detrimental to the Profopopeia, which he 
was aiming to eftablifh I In this therefore he was 
^happy, tliat the Language, in which he wrote, im- 
pofed no fuch necedity ; and he was too wife a Writer, 
to impofe it on himfelf. It were to be Wiflied, hisi 
CorreiJtors had bdcn as wife on their part*?. • .j/ 

■V*. <: . ".^ 5 V " f 1 • v.;,'l • t (I r. 
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cd With c andou r, rather than fcrutinized Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Farro's words on a Sub- 
jed: near akin, are for their aptnefs and 
elegance well worth attending. Non 
mediocres enim tenebrce in fihdy ubi bac 
captanda ; neque eo, quo pervenire volu^ 
mus^ femitce trita ; neque non in tramiti-* 
bus quadam objeSla^ qua euntem retiner^ 
pojfunt^. 

To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect from what has been faid, that 
both Number and Gender appertain to 
Words, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to Things ; that is to fay, be^ 
caufe Subjiances are Many^ and have either 
Sex, or no Sex -, therefore Subjiantives have 
Number, and are Majculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this differ- 
ence between the two Attributes: NuM- 
BER in ilridtnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 



♦ De Ling. Lat. L. IV. 
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Ch.IV. to the lajl Rank of Species {k) : Gender 
" on the contrary ftops not here, but dc- 
fccnds to every IndividuaU however di- 
verfified. And fo much for Substan- 
tives, PROPERLY so CALLED. 



(i) The reafon why Number goes no Iower> is 
that it does not naturally appertain to IndhiJMats i 
the caufe of which fee before, p. 39. 



CHAP. 
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Concerning Subjiantives of the Secondary 
Order. 

WE arc now to proceed to a Secon- Ch. V. 
DARY Race of Substantives, 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

Every Objeft which prefents itfelfto 
the Senies or the IntelleA, is either then 
perceived for thtjlrji tlme^ or elfe is re- 
cognized as having been perceived ^^- 
fore. In the former cafe it is called an 
Objedt -niq nr^-niq yvucrstaq^ of the firji 
knowledge or acquaintance {a)y in the lat- 
ter 



{a) See Apoll de Syntaxij L i. c« i6. p. 49. ]. 2* 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Prifcian — InUreJl autem inter 
dimonftrationem ^ relationem hoc ; quod demon ftratio^ 
interrsgaUoni rtddtta^ Primam Cognitibnem o/iendU', 
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Ch. V, tcr it is called an Objedl t^^ Jkurijac >^«- 
^^'""x^^ cBu^, of. the fecond knowledge of acquaint' 
once. 

Now as all Convcrfation pafles between 
Particulars or Individuals, thefc will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objects rjf ^^- 
-n^g yvda-ie^^, that is to fay> /«^ /i6tf/ injiant 
unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done ? How fhall the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Nannte ? or how explain himfelf by his 
own Name, of which the other is wholly 
ignorant ? Nouns, as they have been de- 
fcribed, cannot anfwer the purpofc* The 
firft expedient upon this occafion feems 
to have been A€lJ<r> that is. Pointing, or 
Indication by the Finger or Handy fome 
traces of which are ftill to be obferved, as 
a part of that Adlion, which naturally at- 
tends our fpeaking. But the Authors of 

Language 



Qui$ fecit? Ego: r^/tf/w wr^ Sccundam Cogmtio- 
ncin ftgnificatj uty Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. XII. 
f. 936. EtU$. Putfchti. 
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Language were not content with this. 
They invented a race of Words tofupply 
this Pointing I which Words, as they d^ 
ivaysfioodfor Subjiantives or Nouns, were 
charaifterized by the Name of 'Avr^vupai, 
or Pronouns {i). Thefe alfo they dif- 
tinguifhed into three feveral forts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Pir/t, the Second, 
and the Tifird Per/on, witji a view to cer- 
tain diflin£tions; which may be explained 
as follows. 

Suppose the Parlies conrerfing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 

the 



V dyxpo^ag 'ANT0N0MA20MEN0N. Apoll. 
de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Prifcian feems to con- 
lider them fo peculiarly deftined to the expreffion of 
Individuahy that he does not fay they fupply the place 
of any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was therr original, and ftlll is their 
true and natural ufe. Pronomen ejl pars oratsonis, 
qua pro nomine proprio uniufcujufque accipitur. Prifc, 
L. XH. See alfo JpolL L. II. €• 9, p. 1x7, 118. 

F 
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the Subjea of the Converfation to be thi 
Speaker himjelf. Here, to fupply the 
place of Pointing by a Word of eqtud 
Power, they furnifhc-d the Speaker with 
the Pronoun^ I. / uv//^, Ifciy^ t dejire^ 
&c. and as the Speaker is always princi- 
pal with refpedt to his own " difcourfc, 
this they called for that reafon the Pro* 
»noun of the Firji Perfon. 

Again, fuppofe the Subjeft of the 
Converfation to be the Party addrefi. 
Here for fimilar reafons they invented 
the Pronouny Thou. 7bou writejlj Thou 
wa/iejl, &c. and as the Party addreft is 
next in dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft 
comes ncxt_ \vitli reference to^ the^ dif* 
courfc ; this Pronoun they therefore call- 
ed t/i^e Pronoim of the Second Perfon. 

Lastly, fuppofe the Subjedt of Con- 
verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, hut fowe Third ObjeSi, dtf^ 
fcrentfrom both. Here they provided an- 
other Pronoun. He, Shx, or It, which 
z in 
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in diftindtion to the two former was c^lU 
^dktbe Pronoun of the Third Per/on. 

' And thus it was that Pronouns camel 
to be diftinguiflied by their refpedive 
Persons (c)* 



{c) .The Defcription of thfc different Persons hert 
given is taken from Prifcian^ who took it froii Apollo* 
ntus, Pcrfona Pronomtnumjunt tres\ primajjecundaf 
tertia. Prima efty cum ipfa^ qua loquitur^ dc ft* pronun- 
tiat ; Secunda, cum de ed pronunctat^ ad quam dirc6lo 
fermone loquitur ; Tcrtia, cUm de td^ quae nee loqui- 
tur, rtec ad fe direftum accipit Sermonem. L. XIL 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame Diftinftions. 
ITpwtov (■GTfoTWTroi/ fc.) u lafffi lauIS ^pa^«» xiyuttf' 
iivjsfiopj w ZTifi ra, iirf of o¥ \6y^ ' r^irov^ Z TfftA 
iT£f«. Gaz.Gram* L. IV* p. 152* 

This account of Perfons is far preferable fo the 
common one, which makes the Firft tlic Speaker \ the 
Second, the Party addrcjl \ and the Third, the SuhjeH* 
For tho* the Firtl and Second be as commonly de- 
fcribed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addrefti 
yet till they htcomcfuijeSfs of the difcourfe^ they hiVc 
no cxiftence. Again as to the Third Perf )n's being 
Acfuhje^y this is a charaiSler, which it Jhares hi common 
F % with 
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Ch. V. As to Number, the Pronoun of each 
Pcrfon has it : (I) has the plural (we), 

becauic 



wth both the other Pcrfons, and which can never 
therefore be called a peculiarity of its own. To ex* 
plain by an inftance or two. When Eneas begins the 
narrative of his adventures, tbefecond Per/on imme. 
diately appears, becaufc he makes Diioj whom he ad'^ 
drejfeiy the immediate fubjed of his Difcourfe. 

Infandunh Regina^]\j\itSy renovar$ dolorem. 

From hence forward for 1500 Vcrfcs (tho* {he be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing farther 
of this Second Per/on^ a variety of other Subjefts fill- 
ing up the Narrative. 

In the mean time the Firji Per/on may be feen 
every where, becaufe the Speaker every where is him- 
felf the Subje^. They were indeed Events, as he 
(ays hlmfclf, 

^^uaque ipfe miferrlma vidiy 
Et quorum pars magna fui 

Not that the Second Perfon does not often occur in 
the courfe of this Narrative; but then it is always by 
a Figure of Speech, when thofe, who by their ab- 
fcncc are m fea fo many Third Pcrfons, art converted 

into 
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becaufe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 
once of the fame Sentin^nt ; as well as 
cine, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plural (you), becaufe a Speech may 
be fpoken to many, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (they), becaufe 
the Subjedt of difcourfe is often many at 
once. 

But tho* all thefe Pronouns have JVirw- 
ier, it does not appear either in Greeks or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that 
tfiofe of the firft and fecond Perfon carry 
the diftindtions of Sex. The reafbn feems 
F 3 to 



into Second Perfons by being introduced as pnfent. 
The real Second Perfon (Dido) is never once hinted. 

Thus far as to VtrgiL But when we read Euclidy 
we find neither Firji Perfon, nor Secondy in any Part 
of the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither 
Speaker nor Party addreft (in which light we may al- 
ways view the VVriter and his Reader) can poflibly 
become the Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indee4 
can any thing elfe, except abftrad Quantity, which 
neither fpeaks itfelfi nor is fpoken to by another. 
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Ch. V. to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
^'^'^'^^ generally prefent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous to have marked a 
diftindion by Art, which from Nature 
and even Drefs was commonly (J) appa- 
rent on both fides. But this does not 
hold with rcfpedt to the third Perfon, of 
whofe Character and Diftindions, (in- 
cluding Sex among the reft) we often 
know no more, than what we learn from 
the difcourfe. And hence it is that in 
moil Languages tie tbird Per/on has its 
Genders, and that even Engli/h (which aU 
lows its Adjectives no Ganders at all) 
has in this Pionoun the triple {/) diflinc^f 
tion of Hey She, and //. 

Hencb 



[d) Demonjlratio ipfn fecum genus ojiendit. PrifciaiU' 
L. XII. p. 942. See JpolL dt Syntax. L. II. c. 7, 
p. I eg. 

(f ) The Utility of this Diftinftion may be better 
found ia luppofing it away. Suppofe for example we 
ihould read in hiUory thcfe words-*//ir caufed him 

t9 
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Henc5 toa we fee the reafon why a Ch. V. 

^ngk Pronoun .(/) to each Perfon, an / ^"^''~*^ 
F 4 to 



to deftroff iriw— and that we were to be informed the 
[He J, which is here thrice repeated, ftood each time 
for fomerhing different, that is to iay, for a Man, for 
a Woman, and for a City, whofe Names were JUx^ 
anJcr^ Thaisj and PurfcpoUs* Taking the Pronoun in 
this maimer, divefted of its Genders, how would it 
appear, which was deftroyed ; which was the do* 
ftroyer ; and which the caufe, that moved to the de- 
flrudion ? But there are not fuch doubts, when we 
hear the Genders dilVmguilhed j whcn'inftead of the 
ambiguous Sentence, Hi caufed iim to deftroy himy 
we ai« told with the proper diftindlions, that she 
taufed HIM to dejlroy it. Then we know with 
certainty, what before we could not : that the Pro- 
moter was the Woman ; that her Inftrument was the 
Hero; and that the Subjedt of their Cruelty was the 
unfortunate City, 

(y ) S^uaritur iamen cur prima qu'idem Perfona &f 
fecunda fihgula Pronomina habeant^ tertiam vero fex 

diverfae indtcent voces ? Ad qicod refpondendum efl^ quod 
prima quidem i^ fecunda Perfona ideo non egent diverfis 

vocibusy quod kmpcr praefentes inter fe funt, £sf demons 
Jlrativa ; tertia vero Perfona ?nodo demonjirativa eji^ 

ut^ Hie, Ifte ; modo relativa^ ut Is, Jpfcy &c, Prifcian, 

L. XII, p. 933, . 
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Ch. V. to the Firjlj and a Thou to the Secondy are 
^^~^ abundantly fufficient to all the purpofcs 
of Speech. But it is not fo with refpcft 
to the Third Vtv(on. The various rela- 
tions of the various Objedts exhibited by 
this (I mean relations of near and diftant, 
prefent and abfent, fame and different, 
definite and indefinite, &c.) made it ne^ 
ceilary that here there fliould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as He^ This, 
Thaty Other y Any^ Some^ &c. 

•It mufl be confefTcd indeed, that all 
thefe Words do not always appear as 
Pronouns. When they ftand by them- 
felves, and reprefent fome Noun, (as 
when we fay. This is Virtue, or hi%rk%iq^ 
Give me That) then are they Pronouns^ 
But when they are affociated to fome 
Noun (as when we fay. This Habit is 
Virtue; or SuKTiTccogy That Man de- 
frauded me) then as they fupply not the 
place of a Noun, but only ferve to afccr- 
tain one, they fall rather into the Species ^ 
of Definitives or Articles. That there ifi 

indeed 
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indeed a near relation between Pronouns ^ 
and Articles^ the old Grammarians have 
all acknowledged) and feme words it has 
been doubtful to which Clafs to refer. 
The be ft rule to diftinguifh them is this 
' — The genuine Pronoun akoays Jiands 
by itfelf^ afl'uming the Power of a Notm,* 
and fupplying \\%' place — The genuine 
Article never Jiands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times aflbciated to fome- 
thing elfe, requiring a Noun for its fup- 
port, as much as Attributives or {g) Ad- 
jedlives. 

As 



avT oVojuoI®'. The Article ^ands with a 
Noun ; but THE Pronoun Jiands for a Noun. 
ApolL L I. c. 3. p. 22. 'Aula 8i» ri «f Of«, riff 
w^Q^ T« ivofA.0^06 a-iiva^Tncitog iiro^oivroby sU '^9 
VTortrotyfAiVfiv eivruvv[Al»v ^iracirlir\u* Now Jrti'* 
cles themfehes^ when they quit their Connexion with 
^^-^-J^i^Sy pafs into fuch Pronoun^ as is proper upon the 
occajion. Ibid. Again— "Oroty to "Agigov fj^n [Air iyo^- 
fA»r^ Q'0(^aX»jMCayfiraij vohnriloi$ ti ffiprot^Hf o»e« 

/AOiTi^ 
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Ch.V. As to the Coalcfcence of thefe Pro-^ 
nouns, it is, as follows. The Firft or 

Second 



yjfjLiotv fjitlxXn^ino'ETxiy nyt ax lyUucfA.i^o¥ f^ir ovo* 
fjixr^ SiyxjAH x¥ri iyofjLXT^ lara^cAti^fin. IVben 
the jlrtick is affumed without the Nomiy and has (as wi 
ixplaimd before) the fame Syntax^which the Noun ha si 
it mufl of ahfoluti neceffity be admitted for a Pronoun^ 
\ccaufe it appears without a Noun^ and yet is in power 
affuniidfor one. Ejufd. L. II. c 8. p. 1 13. L. I. c. 45. 
p. 96. Inter Fronomina ^ Articulos hoc interefty quod 
Pronomina ea putantur^ quay cum folafinty vicem no* 
minis complcnty ut QUis, ILLE> ISTE : ArticuU verm 
cum Prononiinibusy aut NominibuSy aut Participiis ad^ 
junguntur. Donat. Gram. p. 1753. 

Prifiafiy fpeaking of the Stoics^ feys as follows: 
Articulis autem Pronomina cmnumerantesy Fi- 
KiTOs ea Articulos appeUabant\ ipfos autem Jr^ 
iicuhsy quihus nos camnuSy infinitos Articulos 
dicebant, /W, nt alii dicunPy Articulos connumerahant 
Pronominihusy i^ Articularia eos Pronomina 
vocabanty &c. Prif. L. I. p. 574. FarrOy fpeaking 
of ^iifque and Hicy calls them both Articles, the 
fir ft iudcfinitcy the fccoiid definite, De Ling, Lat. 
L. VIL See alfo L. IX. p. 132. Vofftus indeed in 
his Analogia (L, L r. i.) oppofes this Doflrine, be- 
caufe Hie has not tlic fame power with tlic Greek Ar- 
ticle^ 
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Second will, either of them, by them- Ch. V. 
felves coalcfce with the Third, but not 
with each other. For exannple, it is 
good fenle, as well as good Grammar, to 
fay in any Language — I am He — Thdu 
ART He — but we cannot fay — I am 
Thou — nor Thou art L The reafbn 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subjebl alfo of the Difcourfe, as 
when we fay, I am He \ or for the Per/on 
addreji ; as when we fay, ^hou art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
-cumftances, to be at once the Speaker^ 
^nd the. Party addreft, this is impoffible ; 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firft and Second Perfon. 

And now perhaps we have fcen enough 
of Pro7iounSy to perceive how they differ 

from 



tide, 0. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subject, who coniidered all Words, 
as Articles, which bting officiated to Nouns (and 
not Jianding in their place) ferved in any manner U 
afcertain^ and determine their Signification. 
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from other Subftantivcs. The others arc 
Primary ^ thefe are their Subjiitutes ^ a 
kiiid of fecondary Race, which were ta- 
ken in aid, when for reafons already [b) 
mentioned the others could not be ufed. 
It is moreover by means of thefe, and of 
Articles^ which arc nearly allied to them, 

that 



{b) See thefe reafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reafons the principal one is, that ^ ii» 
<^ Noun, properly fo called, implies its own Prefence. 
*« It is dierefore to afcertain fuch Prefence^ that the 
^ Pronoun is taken in aid \ and hence it is it becomes 
<^ equivalent to iii^i^y that is, to Pointing or Indication 
« hy the Finger.** It is worth remarking in that Vcrfc 
pf Perfiusy 

Sedpulchrum eft DIGITO MONSTRARi, & Hcitr^ 

HiC EST. 

how the iiT^iq, and the Pronoun are introduced toge« 
ther, and made to co-operate to the lame end. 

Sometimes by virtue of ^fi^tf the Pronoun of Ae 
third Pcrfon ftands for thcfirfl. 

^odfi militihus parces^ erit HIC quoque MiliS^ 
That is, / alfo will be a Soldier. 

Tibul. L. II. El. 6. V. 7. Sec Fulpius. 

' It 
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that*" Language, tho' in itfelf only Ch.V; 
** fignificant of general Ideas^ is brought ^— v--j 
^ down to denote that infinitude of Par-- 
** ticulars^ which are for ever arifing, and 
** ceafing to be." But more of this here- 
after in a proper place. 

As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pr e^ 
fofitivey as may indeed all Subftantives, 
becaufe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But bc- 
iides thofe there is another Pronoun 

(in 



It may be obfcrved too, that even in Epiftolary 
Correfpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of Implied Prefence^ which they 
are fuppofed to iidicate, though the parties are in fia<3: 
at ever fo great a diftance. And h^nce the rife of 
that diftiniSion in jfpoUonius^ rxf fAcv ttJp S^fiU)^ iTvttt 
Jii^iiC, rag t\ Tit >S, that feme Indications are ocu^ 
lary and fimc are mentaU De Syntax!, L. II. c. 3* 
p. I04« 
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(in Grrek o^, oar (/) ; in Latins ^ii m 
Englijhy Who, Which, That) a Pronoun 
having a charafter peculiar to itfelf, -the; 
nature of which may be explained as 
follows. 

Suppose I was to fay — Light is a 
Body, Light moves with great celerity."^ 

Thefc 



(/) The Gxitki^ it muft be coiifcft, call this Pro- 
noun J7roTax7ixJi> afOftK, the fuhjunSiive Article. Yet, 
as it (hould feem, this is but an improper Appellation* 

jfpolloniuSy when he compares it to the zF^orotKltnop 
or true prepoj.^.ve jfrtlcky not only confdTes it to dif- 
fer, as being cxprefi: by a different Word, and having 
a dilFerent place in every Sentence; but in Syntax he 
adds, it is lulyAiy dij\'ri;:t. De Syntax. L. I. c. 43. 
p. 91. Ihio.Urc Gjza acknowledges the Tame, and 

therefore adds cCsi/ in yij 3 xvfi'^c «->' 6»i af9f Qir 

TauJj for thcfc re fjns this (meaninz the Sithjunc* 

t'lvc) cann it properly Ic an A.-ticL: And ji|ll before 
he fays, xucix? yt y,yv it^sov ro "ar«0Tax7ixw— ^ 
hiivever pro^^irly fpe{,l:h:(r it is th: t repcjitive is the 
Article, Gram. Intnjil. L. IV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly doiie better ia ranging k with 
the Pronouns. 
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Thcfe would apparently be two diftindt Cb. V. 
'Sentences. Suppofc, inftcad of the Se- ^ "^"'^ 
cond. Light, I were to place the prepo- 
(itive Pronoun, it, and fay — Light is a 
Body*y IT moves with great celerity — the 
Sentences would ftill be diftind and two. 
But if I add a Connedlive (as for Example 
an and) faying — Light is a Body^ and 
it moves 'with great celerity — I then by 
- Connexion make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 
Wall. 

Now it is in the united Powers of a Con-- 
neSlivej and another Pronoun, thdit we may 
fee the force, and charader of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of and it, we fubftitute 
TfiAT, or WHICH, faying Light is a 
Body, WHICH moves with great celerity 
— the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
PerfeBion, and becomes if poflible more 
compadl than before. We may with juft 
* reafon therefore call this Pronoun the 
Subjunctive, becaufe it cannot (like v^ 
' ' the 



^o H E k M E S. 

Ch.V. tlic Prcpofitive) introduce an original 
^^"^^^ Sentence, bjt orlyjerves tofubjoin one to 
fame other ^ which is pnrcious (^). 



T^K 



The 



(i) Hence we fee wby the Pronoun here mention- 
ed is always nsccjjarilj the Part of fome complex Sen-« 
tencc^ which Sentence contains, either expreft or un« 
derftood, two Verbs, and two Nominatives. 

Thus in that Verfe of Horace^ 

Qui tnetuens vivit^ liber mlhi non erst unquam^ 

lUe non erlt liber — Is one Sentence ; qui metuens vivit 
—is anothiir. Ille and ^ii are the two Nominatives i 
Erlt and Fivity the two Ferbs j and fo in all other 
inftances. 

The following paflage from Apolloniui (tliough 
fome what corrupt in more places than one) will ferve 
to (hew, whence the above Speculations are taken. 
To JiroTxItxcif £c6^ov iir\ fiifAK Hiov ^firai, 0"virJlf- 
iifAivoy hx rr,i uux^o^Zg tu zF^oxiifjLiV!^ ovc/xari* Uf 
IpTtZity airxZy >.iyoy i zr&fifuifii xocli rvv Tuif iv 
ffifji^etruy tvUml^iV (Xcyu ti;» iv tu ove/Aari, it^ niir i» 
aMrS Tw cef0(b)) oir«j -miXiV vafiiViTo t«KAIdTi»- 
iivfM. Koiirov /aU (lege TO KAI yi^ Mwl^ fAfir) 
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The Application of this Subjunc- Ch. V. 
Vive, like the other Pronouns, is univerfaL 

It 

■ • • - '^ 

vapiXdiA^ct^t TO ovi>fJi,cc fo moxitfAiifcVj ~&vfAirXiiiO¥ 
il iTi^op xiyo^ iffiyruq n^ tri^oy ffifia zFXfiXafASoiPt^ 
xj Sru) ri, nAPEFENETO O FPAMMATIKOr, 
OZ AIEAEHATO, iuvd^a rh d\jro¥ atrortXiT th 
(forf. T«) O rPAMMATlKOl nAPEFENETO, 
KAI AIEAEHATO. Thefuhjunnlve ArttcUy (that 
is^ the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb of 
its owrty and yet is conneSied withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never ferve to ccnjlitute ajimple 
Sentence^ by reafon of the Syntax of the two Ferbsy I mean 
that which refpeHs the Noun or Antecedent^ and that 
which refpe^s the Article or Relative, The fame toofol^ 
lows as to the Conjunftion^ and. This Copulative af^ 
fwnes the Antecedent Noun^ which is capable of being ap^ 
plied to many Subject s^ and by connecting to it a new Sen-* 
tence^ of ncceffity ajfumes a new Verb alfo. And hence 
it is that the Words — the Grammarian came, who 
difcourfed — form in power nearly the fame fentence^ as 
if we were to fay^ih^ Grammarian came, and dif- 
courfed. ApolL de Syntaxiy L, /. c. 43. p, 92. See 
alfo an ingenious French Treatife, called Grammaire 
generale ^ raifonnce^ Chap. IX. 

The Latins^ in their Struflure of this S^ibjunftive, 
feem to have well reprefentcd its compound Nature of 
part Pronoun^ and part ConneSfivcj in fonning their 

G QUI 
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It may be the Subftitute of all kinds of 
Subftantives, natural, artificial, or abftradl; 
as well as general, fpecial, or particular. 
We may fay, the AnimaU Which, &c. the 
Man, Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. 
Akxander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, T^bat^ 
&c. Virtue, Which, &c. &c. 

Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronbuns, and is of courfc 
therefore -expreflive of all three Perfons. 
Thus wc fay, I, who now read, have near 
fmijhcd this Chapter i Tiiou, w^ho n6*a> 
readejl ; He, who now readetb, &c. &c. 

And thus is this Subjunctive truly 
a Pronoun from its Subjiitution, there be- 
ing 

civi and qiTis from QUE and is, or (if we go with 
Scaligcr to the Greek) from KAI and *0£, KAI and 
'O. Seal, de Cauf Ling. Lot. c. 127. 

Homer alfo expreffes the Force of this Subjun^ve^ 
Pronoun or Jrticlc, by help of the Pnpofitivi and a 
ConneSiive, exafily confonant to the Theory here cft»- 
bliflied. See Iliad, A. vcr. 270, 5^3. N. 57X. I^ 
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ing no Subftantive cxifting, in whofe Ch. V. 
place it may not f^and. At the fame 
time> it is ejfeniially di/iinguijhed from the 
other I^ronouns> by this peculiar^ that it 
is not only a Subjiitute^ but withal a Con-^ 
ne£live (/)• 

AUD 



(/) Before we quit this Subjeft, it riiay not he im- 
proper to remark, that in the Greek and LatinTongudf 
the two principal Pronouns^ that is to lay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the Ego and the Tu^ are itr^ed in 
the very Form of the Verb itfelf {y((if(^i ygcifnu 
fcribo^ Jcribis) and are for that reafon never ixpreft^^ 
unlefs it be to mark a Contradiftin^on \ fuch as ia 
yirgiU 

Hos patr!am/ugimus*9 Tv^^ Tityrij knius in umbrd 

Formofam refinan d^ces^ &c. 

This however is true with refpeA only to die Ca/u^ 
re£lu5^ or Mminative of thefe Pronouns, but not with 
refpe£l to their obUqtu Cafis^ Which muft alwajTs be 
added, becaufe tho' we fee the Ego in Anoy and the 
Tu in Amasy we fee not the T£ or Mb in Amaty or 
AmanU 

Yet even thefe oblique Cafes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiftin^on, 
or not. ^ If they contradiftinguifh, then are they r«n-i 
itvmlj placed at the beginping of the Sentence^ or at 
Icaft before the Verb, or leading SubftantivCt 

G a Thus 
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Ch. V. And now to conclude what wc have 
^'— ^^^-^ faid concerning Subftantives. All Sub- 
stantives 

^id Thefea^ magnum 
^idme?norem Alciden ? Et mi gcnui ah Jovi fummo. 

Thus Horner^ 

*TiMIN ^%y S'f^i J»rg» 

Ho^ix Si MOI XuV«T£ ^i\ny IX. A- 

where the 'TfA»V and the Mel ftand, as contradiftin- 
guiflied, and both have precedence of their refpeftivc 
Verbs, the 'Tjunr even leading the whole Sentence. 
» In other inftanccs,thefe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be feen m examples 
every where obvious. The Greek Language went 
farther ftill. When the oblique Cafe of tliefe Pronouns 
happened to contradiftinguilh, they affumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
Of SoToy8j»£kai, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
they marked no fuch oppofition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their 
Accent^ and (as it were) inclined themfelves upon it. 
And hence they acquired the name of EyxXinKOLi, 
that 15, Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks 
too had in the fir ft perfon *E/a3, *E/aoi', 'E/xg for Con^ 
tradijlin^ivesj and Ma, Mol, Me for Enclitics. And 
hence it was that Apollonius contended, that in the paf- 
(age above quoted from the firft Iliad, we (hould read 

ZFCfTioi 
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STANTivES are either Primary, or Se^ Ch. V. 
condary, that is to iay, according to a Laii- 
guage more. familiar and known, are ci- 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Subjlances, and thofe either Na-^ 
turaly Artificial, or AbJiraSl*. They 
moreover denote Things either General, 
or Special, or Particular. The Pro- 
nouns, their Subftitutes, are either Pre-- 
pofitive, or SubjunSlive. The Preposi- 
tive is diftinguiflied into three Orders, 
called the Firjl, the Second, and the Third 
Perfon. The Subjunctive includes 
s G 3 the 



-LjoLiSx f 'EMOI, for Tffo^ix Si MOI, on account of 
the Contradiftindlion, which there occurs between the 
Grecians and Chryfes. See jfpolL de Syntaxiy L, L 
c. 3. p. 20. L. I If, c, 2. p. 102, 103. 

This Diverfity between the Contradiftinftivc Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
EngUJh Tongue. When we fay, Give me Content, 
the (Me) in this cafe is a perfedl Enclitic. But when 
we fay, Give Me Content, Give Him his thoufands, the 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand 
in oppofition, aflumc an Accent of their own, and (b 
become the true oj fioTOVK/Ajirai. 

* Sec before, p. 37, 38. 
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Ch. V. the ^wers of all tbofc three, havingj 
V'v*^ Juperadded^ as of its own, the peculiar 
force of a ConneStvoe. 

Haying done with Substantives^^ 
we now proceed to Attributives, 



CHAP, 
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. i 

/ 

C H A P. VI. 

Concerning Attributtves. 

ATTRIBUTIVES are all thofe frinci^ Ch.VI. 
pal Words ^ that^ denote Attributes^ 
conjidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Black, White^ Greats 
Little, Wife, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrote^ 
Writing, &c. {a). 

How- 



(/?) In the above lift of Words are included what 
Grammarians called MjeSlives^ FerbsyZnd Participles^ 
in as much as all of i kern equally denote the Attributes 
of Suhjlance. Hence it is, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propofition (being 
all predicated of fomc Subject or Subftance, Snow is 
white^ Cicero writeth^ &c.) hence I fay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or Verb is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Scnfe to denote them alL Thus jimmonlus ex- 
plaining the reafon, why Arijlotle in his Traft de In- 
terpretationecaWs Xivxig a Ferh^ tells us uroicoty qxavriif, 
xaTy)yo^}5[Atvoy opoy iv zr^oTxtra Tsro««a-«y, *PHMA 
x«Air<rOan, that every Sound articulatey that forms thi 
G 4 Pn. 
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Ch.VL Hov^EVER, previoufly to thefe, and tcx 
^""^"^"^ every other poffible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muft^r/? of neceffity 
EXIST, before it can poflibly be anything 
elfe. For Existence may be con fidered 
as an univerfal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all ftthers, as being 
elTential to the very being of every Pro- 
pofition, in which they may ftill be found, 
either expreji^ or by implication ; expreft, 
as when we lay, TAe Sun is bright i by 

im- 



Predicate in a Propofitiortj is called a Verb, p. 24« 
Edit. Ven. PrtfciarC^ obfcrvation, though made on 
another occafion, is very pertinent to the prefent. 
Non Dulinatlo^ Jed proprietas excutienda ejl ftgtufica* 
thnis. L. II. p. 576. And in another place he 
lay s ' non ftmiiitudo dcclinationis onmimodo conjungit 
vel difiernit partes orationis inter fe^ Jed vis ipfiufjig^" 
niJicQtionis. L. XIIL p. 970. 
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implication, as when we fay, The Sun Ch-VI. 
rifesy which means, when rcfolved, The 
Sun IS rifing {b). 

The Verbs, Isy Growetby Becometb^ 
l£jiy Fity v'jFcc^i gp, 'TTiXet, yiyvsTctty are 
all of them ufcd to ekprefs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Subjianttva^ Verbs Subjiantrve^ but 
the Greeks ^V^iimtx 'Tttoc^ktiicoc, Verbs of 
Exijiencey a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subdance. 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
we fhall particularly hefc confider, is the 
Verb, 'Es-1, EJiy Is. 

Now all Existence is cither abfo- 
lute or qualified — abfolute, as when we 
iay, B is ; qualified^ as when we fay, B 
is AN Animal.; B is black, is round. 

With 
ib) Sec Metaphyf. AnJioU L. V. c, 7. Edit Du-Fall. 
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Ch.VL With refpea to this difftrencft, the 
^'^'-^ Verb (is) can by itfelf exprefs abfohite 
Exijience^ but never the qualified^ with- 
out fubjoining the particular Fortn, be- 
caufc the Forms of Exiftenoe being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not exprcft, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only ferves to fubjoin fome 
fuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Ajfertion. It is under the^ 
fame charafter, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreffing 
that Aflertion, which is one of their Ef- 
fentids. Thus, as was obfcrved juft be- 
fore, Rtfeth means, is rifing^ Writetb^ 
IS writing. 

Again — As to Existbnce in gene- 
ral, it is either mutable^ or immutabki mu^ 
table y as in the ObjeSls of Senfation ; liw- 
mutabky as in the ObjeSis of IntelkElion 
and Science. Now mutable Objedls exift 
all in Ttmcy and admit the feveral Dif- 

tindions 
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tindions of prefent, paft, and future^ Ch.VI^ 
But immutable ObjeSis know n$ facb I^if* 
tij^BionSy but rather ftand oppofed to all 
^ings temporary. 

And hence two different Significattons 
of the fubftantive Verb (is) accordiDg 
^s it denotes mutable^ or immutable Be^ 
»ng. 

For example, if we fay, ^his Orange 
is ripe y (is) meaneth, that it exifietb fi 
now at this prefent ^ in oppoiition to pajt 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we iay, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurable with its fide y we 
do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menfurable nowy having been formerly 
commenfurable, or being to beconae fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
PerfeSlion of Exijience, to which Time 
and its Dijlin^ions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the fame meaning we employ 

this 
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Ch.VI. this Verb, when we fay. Truth is, 
or, God is. The oppofition is not of 
Time prefent to other Times ^ but of necef^ 
fary Exijlence to all temporary Exijience 
whatever {c). And fo much for Verbs 
of Exijlence J, commonly callecj Verbs Sub- 
fiarUive. 

We are now to defcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as black 
and wiite, to write, to Jpeai, to walk, 
&c. among which, when compared and 
oppofed to each other, one of the moft 
eminent diftindiions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ftantive 



(c) Cum enim dicimus^ Deus EST, non eum dicimtts 
NUNC EssEj fed tantum in Substantia esse, ut 
toe adinrniutabilitatempotiusfubflantia^ quam ad tempus 
fill quod refer at u r. Si autem didmusj dies est ^ ad nuU 
iam dieifuhjfantiam pertinet^ nift tantum adtemporis con* 
JtitutUnem \ hoc enim^ quod ftgnificat^ tale {/?, tanquam 
fi diramusj NUNC EST. ^are cum dichnus ESSE, ut 
fnhjlantiam deftgnemus^ ftmpliciter EST addimus ; cum 
vcro it a utaliquidprafensfignificetur-ifecundumTempuu 
Bocth.' in Lib. dc Interpr. p. 307, Sec a]fo PUt^ 
Tim, p. 37, 38. Edit, Serrani. 
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ftantive make without farther help a per^ Ch.VI. 
feB ajjertive Sentence; while the reft, 
tho' othcrwife perfedt, are in this reJpeSl 
deficient. 

To explain by an example. When 
we fay, Cicero eloquent^ Cicero wife, thefc 
are imperfedl Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subflance and an Attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an Ajertion^ to 
fhew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subflance, We mufl therefore call 
in the help of an AfTertion elfewhere, an 
(is) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
faying Cicero is ivife^ Cicero was ^/?- 
quent. On the contrary, when we fay, 
Cicero writetb, Cicero walketh^ in in- 
flances like thefe there is no fuch occa- 
fion, becaufe the Words (writcth) and 
(walketh) imply in their own Form not 
an Attribute only, but an Aflertion like- 
wife. Hence it is they may be refolved, 
the one into Is and WritiJig^ the other 
into Is and Walking. 

Now 
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Ch.VI. Now all thofe Attributivcs,which have 
^"■"^^'^ this complex Power of denoting both aa 
Attribute and an Affertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call Verbs. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diftinft Parts, and take the 
Attribute alone without the Affertion, 
then have we Participles. All other 
Attributives, befidcs the two Species be- 
fore, are included together in the general 
Name of Adjectives. 

And thus it is, that all Attribdt- 
Tivfis are either Verbs, Participles, 
or Adjectives. 

Besides the Diftinftions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which dcferve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef- 
fence in Motion ; fuch arc to walk^ t^fiy^ 
to Jirike^ to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion-, fuch are to Jiof^ to 
reJU to ceafe, to die. Arid laftly, others 
have it in fubjedts, which have nothing to 
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do with either Motion or its Privation i Ch.VI. 
fuch are the Attributes of. Great and jLr/-. 
tie. White and Black, Wife and Foolijh, 
and in a word the feveral ^antities and 
Qualities of all Things, Now thefe laft 
are Adjectives; thofe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
Verbs or Participles, 

And this Circumftance leads to a 
farther Diftin6):ion» which may be ex- 
plained as follows. That aU Motion is in 
Time, and therefore, wherever it exifts, 
implies Time as its concomitant, is evi- 
dent to all, and requires no jwoving. But 
befides this, all Rejl or ^Privation of Mo-- 
tion implies. Time likewife. For how can 
a thing be faid to reft or ftop, by being 
in one Place for one Inftant only? — fo too 
is that thing, which moves with the 
grcateft velocity, -f To ftop therefore or 
ireft, is to be in one Place for more than one 

Inftant, 

t Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatife 
concerning Motion. H^tfA^v I r* to v^irt^oy ^ ufff on 

l» TW JflfuTW TCTTW Ok, ^ ftUTO^ 9^ T» fll{J|% ^'^^'' *^' 4'^^ 
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Ch. VI. Inftant, that is to fay, during an Extenjim 
^'^'^ between two Injiants, and this of courfe 
gives us the Idea of Time. As therefore 
Motions and their Privation imply Time as 
their concomitant, fo Verbs, which de-* 
note them, come to denote Time alfo (//)* 
And hence the origin and ufe of Tenses, 
•* which are fo many different forms, af* 
*• figned to each Verb, to fhew, without 
" altering its principal meaning, the va- 
" rious Times in which fuch meaning 
** may exift*" Thus Scribity Scripf^t, 
Scripferaty and Scribety denote all equally 
the Attribute, To Write, while the dif- 
ference between them, is, that they de- 
note Writing in different Times. 

Should 

{d) The aiitient Authors of Dialectic or Logic 
have well defcribcd this Property. The following is 
part of their Definition of a Verb— — piipa it ir* r¥ 
sr^oo'a'nfjLOuifoy x^^ivovy a Verb is fomethingy which Jig* 
nljtes Time OVER AND ABOVE (for fuch is the force of 
the Prepofition, Ilfof .) If it fliould be afkcd, cvet 
and above what ? It may be anfwered, over and above 
its principal Signification, which is to denotfe fomtf 
moving and energizing Attribute, See Arijl. de In^ 
ttrpreu c. 3. together wi|h his Commentators Aanna^ 
tuHS and Boetbius^ 
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Should it be afkej, whetjier ^ime it- Ch.VI. 
tclf may not become upon occafion the 
Verb's principal Signification; it is an- 
iwered. No. And this appears, becaufe 
the fame ^ime may be denoted by differ- 
ent verbs (as in the words, writetb and 
fpeaketb) and different Times by the fame 
Verb (as in the words, ivritetb and wrote) 
neither of which could happen, were 
Time any thing more, than a mere Conco^ 
mitant. Add to this, that when words 
denote Time, not Collaterally, but prin- 
cipally, they ceafe to be verbs, and be- 
come either adjedlives, or fubftantives. 
Of the adjedtive kind are Timely^ Yearly^ 
Baylyy Hourly ^ &c. of the fubftantive kind 
are Time^ Tear^ Day^ Hour, Sec. 

The moft oKvious divifioft of Time is 
into Prefent> Paft, and Future^ nor is any 
language complete, Whdfe verbs have 
not Tenses, to mark thefe diftindtions. 
But we may go ftill farther. Time pad 
and future are both infinitely extended. 
H Hence 
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Ch.VI. Hence it is that in univerfal Time pafi we 
may aflume many particular Times paft^ 
and in univerfal Time future y many parti'- 
cular Times future y fome more, fome lefa 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under difFerent relations. Even prefent 
Time itfelf is not exempt from thcfe dif- 
ferences, and as neceffarily implies fome 
degree of Extenfon^ as does every given 
line, however minute. 

Here then we arc to feek for the 
reafon, which firft introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it feems enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Fu- 
ture, but it was neceflary on many occa- 
fions to define with more precifion, what 
kind of Paft, Prefent, or Future. And 
hence the multiplicity of Futures, Pre- 
terits, and even Prefent Tenfes, with 
which all languages are found to abound, 
and without which it would be difficult 
to afcertain our Ideas. 

■ How- 
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However as the knowledge of Ch.VI. 
Tenses depends on the Theory of 
T I M £» and this is a fubjeffe of no mean 
fpeculation^ we ihall referve it by itfelf 
for ^e following chapter. 
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c H A P. vir. 

Concerning Timey and Tenfes. 

C.VII. f I ^IME and Space have this in com-^ 
^*"^'"^ X mon^ that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous^ and as fuch they 
both of them imply Extenfion^ Thus be- 
tween London ' and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space ^ and between Tejlerday 
and To^morroWy the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the parts 
of Space cxift at once and together j while 
thofe of Time only exift in Tran/it ion or 
SucceJJion {a). Hence then we may gain 
fome Idea of Time, by confidering it 
, under 

{a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIIL To which 
we may add, what is faid by Ammonius-^vSi yif S 
pi^f ov©* ?A0» olfjia ipirarokiy i\K* »} notri fxivoy ri^ 
NTN- iv yaf tS y(pi(r9ai xj ^6fiJofr9a» to Jy^t rj^^r. 
Time doth nctjubftft the whole at once^ hut only in a 
rmgle Now or Instant ; for it hath its Exiftence in 
becoming and in ceafmg to he. Amm. in Predicant 
p. 82. b. 
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i^pder the notion of ^ tranfient ContinuifyY q^yH. 
IJcnce alfo, as far as the afFedtions and 
properties of Tranftion go, Time is ^a^ 
ferent from Space; but as to thofe_of 
Extenjion and Continuity^ they perfectly 

Let us take, for example, fuch a part 
pf Space, as a Line. In every given Line 
we may affume any where a Pointy and 
therefore in every given Line there may 
be aflumed infinite Points. So in every 
given Time we may aflame any where 
a Now otlnjiant^ and therefore in every 
given Time there may be aflumed infinite 
^ows or Injlants. 

Farther ftill— A Po i j4 t is the Btund 
of every finite Line\ and a Now or In- 
stant, of every finite TCime. But altho' 
they are Bounds y they arc neither of them 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Injiant of any T^ime. If this 
appear ftrange, we may remember; that 
jhe farts of any thing extended are necef-;^ 
H 3 JaviJ^ 
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C.VII. farily extended alfo, it being eflential td 
their charafter, thai they Jhould meafuri 
their Whole. But if a Foint or ISiow were 
e^ttndedy each of them would contain 
within itfelf infinite other Points^ and m- 
Jinite other Nows (for thefc may be aflum- 
cd infinitely within the minuteft Extcn- 
fion) and this, it is evident, would be ab- 
furd and impoflible. 

These aflcrtions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Noms being 
taken as Bounds^ but not as Parts (^), it 

wfll 



(J?) ^^xvi^ov or\ Hi fAofiop ri NTN tJ Xiovttf 

iio Tiff (aIa^ [JLOfia, It is evident that A Now mr 
Injlant is no more a part of Time, than Points are 
of a Line, The parts indeed of one Line are ttvo other 
Lines. Natur. Aufc. L. IV. c, 17. And not long 
before— To ii NTN i f*«f®** (Jf-ir^tT, rt yoig ri 
f^^(&*i >h (f^yM^^^oii ii7 ro oAev (x rwv fAi^Sif' i A 
XP0N02 i ioKiT <ruy»"o-0«i U t5p NTN. jf 
Now is no Part of Time j for a Part is able to mea-- 
fure its Whole, and the Whole is necejfarily made up of 
its Parts ; put TiMi doth not appear to be made up of 
Nows. Ibid, c, 14. 
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will follow, that in the fame manner as C.VII. 
the fame Point may be the End ofonc Line, ^-^v-*-^ 
and the Beginning of another, Co iht fame 
Now or Injlant may be the End of one 
Time,and the Beginning of another. Let us' 
fuppofe for example, the Lines, AB, BC. 
B 




A C 

I fay that the Point B is the End of the 
Line AB, and the Beginning of the Line, 
B C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
AB, BC to reprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Injiant. In fuch cafe 
I fay th^t the Injiant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the 
Time B C. I fay likewife of thefe two 
Times, that with refpedt to the TSlow or 
Inftant^ which they include, the iirft of 
them is neccflarily Past Tim b, as being 
previous to it; the other is neceflarily Fu- 
ture, as htiug fubfequentn As therefore 
H 4 every 
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C. VII. every Now or Instant always exifts h\ 
''-^y-^-' Time, and without being Time, is Time's 
Bound '^ the Bound of Completion to the 
Pa^jt and the Bound of Commencement to 
the Future: from hence we may conceive 
its nature or end, which is to be the Mr- 
dium of Continuity between the Paji and the 
Future^ fo as to render Time, thro all its 
Pqrts, one Intire and PerfeQ Wbok [c). 

From the above fpeculations, there 
follow fome conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidered. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftriftly fpeaking) be 

any 

(r) To Si NTN 6r« vWv/iiOk Xf ^""^ wo^wi^ *^'X* 
Gt)* QMyiyii ya>f rov X(iyo¥t rev wet^tXtoyroi ^ 

d^X^i tS ^i Tf Af uTif. A Now or Injiant is (as was 
faid before) the Continuity or holding tsgether of Time i 
for it makes Titne continuous^ the pqft and the future^ 
and is in general its hou^daryy as being the beginning of 
one Time and the ending of another, l^atur, AufculL 
L. IV. c. 19. Xvyt^uoL in this place means not C!»i- 
tinuityj as {landing for Extenfion^ but rather that Jumc^ 
iion or Holding together^ by which^xtenfion is im* 
parted to other things. 
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anyfuch Thing as Time prefent. For if all • C, VII. 
Time be tranjient as well as continuous^ it 
cannot like a Line be prefent all toge- 
ther, but parj will neceflarily be gone, 
and part be con^in^. If therefore any 
portion of its continuity were to be pfefent 
at ance^ it would fo far quit its tranjient 
nature, and be Time no longer. But if no 
portion of its continuity can be thus pre- 
fent, how can Time poffibly be prefent^ tq 
which fuch Continuity is effential ? 

Farther than this — If there be no 
fuch thing as Time Prefent^ there can be no 
Senfation of Time by any one of the fenfes. 
For ALL Sensation />g/'/>6^*Pr£/^»/ (7/7- 
ly^ the Pad being preferved not by Senfe but 
by Memory^ and the Future being antici- 
pated by Prudence only and wife Forejight. 

But \i no Portion of Time be the ob- 
jf <a of any Senfation ; farther, if the Prer 

fent 

* To&utJJ yi^ (aio-OuVi* fc.) ouTf ri /utsAAoy, QMn 
£^ TO yiyv iiAivov ym^i^eiAtv, aAXot ri vx^iv /uovov. 
^ AfK. TTifi f^UrtfJi.. A. a(. ^<^' /uf/ 4V 
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C.VIL fent never cxift; if the Paft be no more \ 
if the Future be not as yet \ and if thcfc 
arc all the parts, out of which Time is 
compounded : how ftrange and Ihadowy 
a Being do we find it ? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfed: Non-entity (^) ? 
Let us try however, fince the fenfes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to feize this fleeting Being. 

The World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to refem- 
ble no one more, than fome moving fpec- 

tacle, 

(a ) On fAip HP oXk9^ «x tnp^ H f*oyK ^ afAU- 
i^iig, iic Tti)v ii tic av UTOTjcuo-cif* to /aIp yif »\!IS 
yiyoifi^ ^ HK ifi' ri it plAXfi, ^ «t« Ifip* fx ^t 
THT(i)y ?if i a'lTHf^ Kf Ail AftjKtCayo/AcH^ XS^^^ 
djfxfiTai* TO i* ex jbtii oyrosp TXitKilfMBPOPy divparop 
iy ii^tu xecTi^stv wqt\ ia-la^. That tbereforeTlMK 
ixljls not at all^ or at leaji has but a faint and obfcure 
ixiftencty one may fufpe^ from hena. A part of it has 
beerty and is no more > a part of it is comings and is not as. 
yet ; and out of theje is made that infinite Timey which 
is ever to be aJfumcdJlUl farther and farther. New 
that which is made up of nothing but Non-entitiesy it 
Jbouldfeem was impoJfibU ever to participate of Entity. 
NaturuL Aufc. L. IV. c. 14. See alfo Philop. M.S*. 
Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. i'* ^^ "^t^h^i^t. 
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taclc (fuch as a proceffion or a triumph) C.VlK 
that abounds in every part with fplen^id 
obje6ts, fome of which aredill departing^ 
as faft as others make* their appearance^ 
The Senfes look on, while the fight pafles, 
perceiving as much as is immediately pre^ 
y?;z/, which they report with tolerable accu^ 
racy to the Soul's fupprior powers, Hav* 
ing done this, they have done their duty, 
being concerned with nothing, fave what 
is prefent and inftantaneous* But to the 
Memory^ to the Imagination^ and above all 
to the Intellediy the fcveral Noruos ovinjiants 
are not loft, as to the Senfes^ but are pre- 
fervcd and made objcdls oifteady compre- 
henfion, however in their o\Vn nature they 
may be tranjitory znApaJing. " Now it is 
** from contemplating two or more of thefe 
** Inftants under one view, together with 
*' that Interval of Continuity, which fub- 
** fifts between them, that we acquire in- 
" fenfibly the Idea of Time {e):' For ex- 

ample : 

Xf ifi^B h rH xiviJoTfi iinrif\T%v AaSw^«. 'Ofi'^ofwt 
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.C,VII, ample: The Sun rifesi this I remember; 

^^"^ it rifes againi this too I remember. Thefc 

Events are not together; there is an Ex^ 

ten/ion 

it Tw aAXo X; aKXo viroXAQtTif elvrA, >^ [aitu^u ri 
murup f TC^ov* orav yao ret aitoct tnoet th fAt^H vod0'»- 
lAiv, x) JuQ hinf ij 4^^^^^ Ta NTN, to /i*«> v^irtgoVf 
ri a Sftgopj tin x) rifTQ f as/xcy ti¥»k XPONON. 
// is then Wifay tbtrt has been Time, when we can 
acquire a Senfatian of prior and fubfequent in Motiw. 
Sut we dijtinguifl} and fettle theft twoy by conjidering one 
frfiy then the othery together with an interval between 
them (Afferent from both. For as oflen as we conceive 
the Extremes to be different from the Mean^ and the Soul 
talks of two Nows, one prior and the other fubfequent^ 
then it is we fay there is Time, and this it is we call 
Time. Natural. Aufcult. L.IV. c. i6. Themifiius^% 
Comment upon this paflage is to the fame purpofe. 
"Orar yoi( i vig dyetfJLvntriug t5 NTN, q ;^9ic iTwit^ 
iTigoy TsrciXip irirtj ti Ti?/xffov, rort x) ^oyou iMt;, 
i^iUxctVy UTTO T«if iio NTN i^i^i^tyop, oio» Jw5 
TfficoLTtay i\jo7y' j^ »tw Acyiiy «X'«, on vwroy in "oriv- 
TiKoiifiyix (>*^eoy, ri IxxciiSatoiy iioy f£ dwtifH y(etixfxi!;. 
Tsrrj^ua/av ivo o-iijuiiot j iirori^yofAky^. for when the 
A^indy remembering the No^i which it talied of ye/ler^ 
dasy talks again of another Now to-day^ then it is it 
immrdiatdy has an idra ^ Time, terminated by theft 
tiVQ-NowSy as by two Boundaries ; and thus it is enabled 
tofayy that thi ^antity is offfteen^ or offtxteen hoursy 
as if It were tQ fver a Cubits le^igibfmn an infinii^ 
Line by two Points. Themift. Op. edit. Aldi. p. 45. b^ 
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tenjion between them-^not however of C.VII. 
Space, for we may fuppofe the place of *^— v^ 
rifing the fame, or at leaft to exhibit no 
fenfible difference* Yet ftill we recog- » 
nize fome Extenfion between them. Now 
what is this Extenfion, but a natural Day ? 
And what is that, but pure Tiime ? It is 
after the fame manner, by recognizing 
two new Moons, and the^ Extenfion be- 
tween thcfe : two vernal Equinoxes, and, 
the Extenfion between thefe; that we 
gain Ideas of other Times, fuch as Months 
and Tears, which are all fo many Inter- 
vals, defcribed as above ; that is to fay^ 
pajjing Intervals of Continuity between two 
Injiants viewed together. 

And thus it is the Mind acquires the 
Idea of Time- But this Time it muft be 
remembered is Past Time only, which 
is always l\\tjirji Species, that occurs to 
the human intellect. How* then do we 
acquire the Idea of Time Future ? The 
anfwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. ' 
Should it be demanded ftill farther, And 
X , what 
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C.VII. tvbat h Anticipation f We anfwcr, that in 
this cafe it is a kind of reafoning by ana-s 
logy from fimilar to fimilar; from fuccef- 
fions of events, that are paft already, tQ 
fimilar fucceflions, that are prefume4 
* hereafter. For example ; I obfervc as far 
back as my memory can carry me, how 
every day has been fucpeeded by a night; 
that night, by another day i that day, by 
another night ; and fo dovt^nwards in or- 
der to the Day that is now. Hence then 
I anticipate ajimilarfuccejjionircim the prc- 
fent Day, and thus gain the Idea of days 
and nights in futurity. After the fame 
manner, by attending to the periodical re- 
turns of New and Full Moons; of Springs^ - 
Summers^ Autumns and Winters, all of 
which in Time paft I find never to have 
failed, I anticipate a like orderly a/d diver-i 
Jijiedjucccjjion^ which makes Months, and 
Seafons, and Years, in l!ime future^ 

We go farther than this, and not only 

thus anticipate in thefc natural Periods^ 

but even in matters of human and civil 

9 conpcrn, 
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concern. For example : Having obforved C.VII. 
in many paft inftances how health had Vi-v-w 
fucceeded to exercife,and ficknefs to floth; 
we anticipate yi//«r^ health to thofe,who, 
being now fickly, ufe exercife ; ^nd future 
ficknefs to thofe, who, being now healthy, 
are flothful. It is a variety of fuch obfer- 
vations, all refpefting one fubjedl, which 
when fyftematized by juft reafoning, and 
made habitual by due praftice, form the 
character of a Mafter-Artift, or Man of 
praSiical Wifdom. If they refpedt the 
human body (as above) they form the 
Phyfician ; if matters military, the Gene- 
ral ; if matters national, the Statefman ; 
if matters of private life, the Moralift; and 
the fame in other fubjeds. All thefe fe- 
veral charafters in their refpedive ways 
may be faid to pofTefs a kind of prophetic 
difcernment, which not only prefents them 
the barren proJpeSi of futurity (a profpedt 
not hid from the meaneft of men) but 
fhews withal thofe events, which are 
likely to attend it, and thus enables them 
to ad: with fuperior certainty and redli- 
tude. And hence it is, that (if we except 

thofe,. 
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C.VII. thofe, who have had diviner afliftanccs) 
we may juftly fay, as was faid of old, 
Hes the beft Propbet^ who conjectures 
well (/). 

From 

So Mlton. 

Till old Experience do attain 
Tofometbing like Prophetic Strain. 
Et facile exijlimari poteji^ Prudentiam ejfe^uodam^ 
modo Divinationem. 

Corn. Nep. in Vit. Attici. 
There is nothing appears fo clearly an obje£l of die 
Mind or Intillect only, as the Future does, fince 
we can find no place for its exiftence any where cITcj 
Not but the fame^ if we confidef, is equally true of the 
Pajh For tho' it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phrafe) itaHuaUj 
tuasy yet was it then fomething Prefent^ and notfome*. 
thing Pa/. As Pajly it has no exiftence but in the 
Mind or Mimory, fmcc had it in ii& any othcr^ it 
could not properly be called Paft. It was this intimate 
connexion between Time, and the Soul, that made 
fome Philo&phcrs doubt, whether if there was no Souly 
there could he any Timc^ fince Time appears to have its 
Being in no other region^ IIoTif ok ii fAfi Hcuf tJ^ux^C 
tin ctv ;^f oj'Of, dvofvic'utif u¥ tic, x. t- A. Natur, 
Aufcult. L. IV. c. 20. Themijliusy who comments 
the above pafiage, expreflcs himfelf more pofitivcly. 
El Toiuvv f^xP^ >.f^fTa* TOTf otgsifAtTOv 7^ ri «f lOjtiif- 
fj(.iif0Vy TO [Atv TO a^i9<(Af)Toy ffiXotiri iumfAiiy ro ii iv* 
If 711a, TOfura ii 8h ar inofdm, fxri ovros ri «{i9/4ii- 

€^rro§ 
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From what has been rcafoned It ap- C. VII. 
pears, that knowledge of the Future 
comes from knowledge of the Paji ; as 
does knowledge of the PaJi from know- 
ledge of the Frefenty fo that their Order 
to us is that of Present, Past, and 
Fixture. 

Of thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
the Prefent is the loweft, not only as^Vy? 
in perception^ but as far the more exten- 
five, being neceflarily common to all ani^ 
mal Beings, and reaching even to Zoo-^ 
phytes, as far as they poflefs Senfation. 
Knowledge of the PaJi comes next, 
which is fuperior to i\iQ former , as being 
confined to thofe animals, that have Me^ 
mory as well as ^enfes. Knowledge of the 

Future 



«, i x^oyo^y sffii fAti Ho-ijc ^'WX^f ' Them. p. 48* 
Edit. Aldi. Vid. etiam ejufd. Comin* in Lib, de Aiu 
p. 94. 

I 
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C. VII. Fvture comes laft, as being derived from 
^jjI^j^' the other two, and which is for that rca- 
An.11.3. fon the moft excellent as well as the mojt 
^* * rare^ iinqe Nature in her fuperadditions 
, rifes from worie always to better, and is 

never found to fink from better down to 

worfc ♦• 

And now having feen, how we ac- 
quire the knowkdge of ^ime paji^ and 
J'ime future I which is firft in perception^ 
which firfl in dignity; which more com- 
mon, which more rare ; let us compare ' 
them both to tht pre/ent Now or Jn/tantp 
and examine what relations they maintaiQi 
towards it. 

I N the iirfl place there may be Times 
both pajl znA future f in which the prefect 
Now has no exiftence, as for example in 
Tejlerday, and To-morrow. 

Again, 



• See below, Note (r) of this Chapter* 
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Ac AIN^ the prefent Now may fo fiir be- C. VII. 
long to I'ime of either fort> as to be the ^^'^^"'^^^ 
End of the paft, and the Beginning of the 
future ; but it cannot be included ivitbin 
the limits of either. For if it were poffible> 
let us fuppofe C Hci^frefentNow included 




M^ 



Within the limits of the ^aji TUme A O^l^^jK^^ 
D> part of the paft Time ^^^^^^ 



In fuch cafe C D> part of the paft 
A D, will be fubfequent to C the prefent 
Naw^ and fo of courfe be future. But 
by the Hypothefis it is pafl^ and fo will be 
both Paft and Future at once, which is 
abfurd. In the fame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits di^ future Time^ fuch as BE* 

What then fhall we fay of fuch ^imet^ 

as this Day, tins Month, this Year, this 

I ft Cen« 
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C. VIL Century, all which include within them 
the prefent Now ? They cannot be paji 
Times or future y from what has been prov- 
ed ; and prefent Time has no exijlence^ as 
has been proved likewife *. Or (hall we 
allow them to be prefent, ^r^/^ the prefent 
Noiv, which exijis within them ; fo that 
from the prefence of that we call thefe 
alfo prefent, tho' the (horteft among them 
has infinite, parts always abfent ? If fo, and 
in conformity to cuftom we allow fuch 
Times prefent y as prefent Days, Months^ 
Years,and Centuries, each muft of necefS- 
ty be ^7 compound of the Paji and the Future^ 
divided from ei^ch other by fome prefent 
NoworInilant,andyW;?//^calIedPRESENT, 
while that Now remains within them. Let us 
fuppofe for example the Time X Y, which 

^ XABCDEY 

y • • • • — • • • ^ 



let 



• Sup, p. 104. 
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let us call a Day, or a Century j. and let C.VII. 
the prefent Now or Injlant exift at A. v-ry-^ 
I fay, in as much as A exifts within 
XY, that therefore XA is Time paft, 
and A Y Time ^future, and the whole 
XA, AY, "time prefent. The fame 
holds, if we fuppofe the prefent Now to 
exift at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 
where before Y. When the prefent Now 
exifts at Y> then is the whole X Y T^irne 
pafi, and ftill more fo, when the Now 
gets to gy or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prelcirt Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at f then was 
the whole XY ^ime future \ it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then XY 
became T^ime prefent. And thus it is that 
Time is present, while pafling, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. It is the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere pafling over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane in afngle Point at once^ 

I 3 while y 
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C.VII. while during the whole progreflion iti 
parts abfent are infinite {g). 

From what has been faid, we may 
perceive that all Time, of every deno-^, 

minatimx 



{g) Place, according to Ac anticnts, was either 

-pediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe^ 

, becaufe I am in England'^ in England^hcczuk in Wib^ 

Jhire \ in fflltjbirfy becaufe in Salijbury ; in Sali/bury^ 

1)ecaufe in my own houfe ; in my own houfty becaufe ia, 

myjludy. Thus far Mediate Place. And what 19 

my IMMEDIATE Placs ? // is the internal Boundrf 

that containing Body (whatever it be) which co^incides 

with the external Bound of my own Body. Tif wcf «c;;^«>- 

Toc vri^oi^y xaO* ^s^l^^i^tl ro Ts-ffn^oiAtyov. Now as 

this immidiati Place is included within the limits gf all 

the former Places, it is from this relation that thofe m^ 

diate Places alfo are called each of them my Placey tho* 

the leaft among them fo hr exceed my magnitudie. To 

apply this to Time. The Prefent Century is preient iQ 

the prejent Tear ; that, in the prefent Month ; that, in 

the prejent Day ; that, in the prefent Hour', that, in tbe 

prefent Minute. It is thus by circumfcripdon within 

circumfcription that we arrive at that ebal akd 

indivisible Ikst ant, which by bein^ itfelf the very 

Efenceoftbe Prefent diffufes Presence diroiighout 

er all 
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mmation^ is divifible and extended. But if C. VII. 
fo, then whenever we fuppofe a definite ^—^^"•^ 
7//»^, even though it be a T^ime pre/ent, it 
muft needs have a Beginnings a Middle^ 
and an End. And fo much for Time. 

Now from the above dodlrine of Time, 
we propofe by way of Hypothefis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of Tenses. 

The Tenses arc ufed to mark Prefcnt, 

Paft, and Future Time, either indefinitely 

I 4 with- 



all even the largcft of Times, which aiie found to in* 
elude it within their refpeSfive limits. Nicephorus BUfn- 
mides fpeaks much to the fame purpofe. 'Et^ffcJc ?v 

cvvis-ca^y 7^ fix T11V ZF^og TO xu^ia>; NTN ytHvloiciVy 
NTN XtyifAipog x) auloc. Present Time there^ 
fore is that which adjoins to the real Now or In- 
stant on either Jide^i being a limited Time made up of 
Pajl and Future^ and from its vicinity to that REAL 
Now faid to be Now alfo itfeif. 'Eiril . f u(rix5 j Kif . 8'* 
See alfo Arifi. Pbyfic. L. VI. c. 2, 3, ^c. 'J'^ *^ • ^'-' 'f^^ 
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C \ i.r. without reference to any Beginning, MicKi 
> — ^. — ^ ji^^ Qj. End; or ellc definitely y in reference 
to fuch diftinftions. 

If indefinitely y theil have we three 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, aa 
Aorift of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future. If dejinilclyy then have we three 
Tenfes to m?rk the beginnings of thefe 
three Times ; three, to denote their Mid^ 
dies ; and three to denote their Knds^ in 
all Nine. 

The three firft of thefe Tenfes, wc 
call the Incentive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Part, and the inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Paft, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent,* 
the Completive Paft, and the Completive 
Future, 

And thus it is, that the Tenses in their 
Dgtariii pumbcr appear to be twelve j. 

three 
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three to denote Time abfolutey and nine ttf C. VIL 
denote it imder its rejpeilive dijiin&ions, 

Aorift of the Prcfcnt. 
V^ti(pta. Scribo. I write, 

AoriftofthcPaft. 
"'Eyfoipa. Sctipji. I wrote* 

Aorift of the Future, 
T^ta. Scribam. I fhall write. 

Inceptive Prefent. 

^^KKta y^iiv. Scripturusfum. I an) 
loing to write. 

Middle or extended Prefent. 

Tu>%ai/6> y^uKpm. Scribo or Scribem 
Jum. I am writing. 

Completive Prefent, 
rcyjo^a. Scripji. I have written. 

Inceptive Paft. 

£/c«€AAoy y^tiv. Scripturus eram. I 
was beginning to write. 

Middle 
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C. Vn. Middle or extended 'Pad. 

Ey^ot^ov or iTvyj(ceyov y^a^m. Scriieiamm 
I was writing. 

Completive Paft. 

"Eycy^iiv. Scripferam. I had done 
writing. 

Inceptive Future. 

MBXkyp-u y^dupiw. Scripturus ero. I 
ihall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 

''Eo'ofMti y^d((>ay. Scrtbins ero. I ihall 
b'e writing. 

Completive Future, 

"Ea-ofjLcu yey^a(pcig. Scripfero. I (hall 
have done writing. 



It is not to be expeded that the above 
Hypothefis fliould be juftified through all 
inftances in every language. It fares with 

Tcnfes, 
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Tenfes, as with other afFedtions of fpecch; 
be the Language upon the whole ever fo 
perfecft, rrjuch muft be left, in defiance of 
all analogy, to the harfh laws of mere 
authority and chance. 

It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcoVered in 
favour of this lyftem, eithfer in laftguagis 
themfelves, or in thdfe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laftly in the nature and f eafon of things. 

In the firft place, as to Aorfsts. 
Aorijis are ufually by Grammarians re- 
ferred to 'the Paji ; fuch arc ?X^oy, Twent ; 
Ima-ovy IJe/I, &c. We fcldom hear of 
them in t/je Future, and more rarely fiiW 
in tie Prefent. Yet it feetns agfefeable 
to rcafon, that wherever Time is Jfgnijied 
without any farther circumfcription, than 
that of Simple prejent^ piifi, or future^ the 
Tenfe is an Aorist, 

Thus 
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C.VII. Thus Milton, 

Millions ofJpiritMl creatures walk the 

earth 
tinfeen, both when we wake, and when 

wejleep. P. L. IV. ^'J']. 

Here the verb (walk) means not that 
they were walking at that injiant only, 
when Adam fpoke^ hut eio^^cog indefinitely^ 
take any inftant whatever^ So when the 
fame author calls Hypocrify, 

t he only Evil, that walks 
Invi/ihle, except to God alone, 

the Verb (walks) hath the \}kt aoriftical 
or indefinite application. The fame may 
be faid in general of all Sentences of the 
Gnomologic kind, fuch as 

Ad pcenitendum propeKat, cito qui 

judicat. 
Avarus, nifi cum moritur^ nil re3e 

FACIT, Gfr. 

All 
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All thefeTenfcs arc fo manyAoRiws C. VII, 

OF THE PRESENT. 

Gnomohgic Sentences after the fame 
manner make likewife Aorists op th^ 
Future. 

Tu nihil admittes in te, formidine 
fcsna. Hor. 

So too Legijlative Sentences, Thou 
SHALT not kill J Thou SHALT not Jlcdl^ 
&c. for this means no one particular fu- 
ture Time, but is ^ prohibition extend- 
ed indefinitely to every part of Time fu- 
ture (^). 

We, 



[h) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than 
ordinarily deficient, as to the article of Aortfts. It 
has no peculiar Form even for an Aorlji of the Paji^ 
and therefore (as Prifcian tells us) the Prateritum is 
fp/ced to do the double duty both of that Aorijly and 
oi^pirfeSf Prefenty its application in particular in- 
ilances being to be gathered from the Context* Thus 
I it 
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C.Vn. We pafe from Aorijis^to the inceP-* 
TivE tenses. 

These may be found in part fupplied 
(like naany other Tenfes) by verbs auxi- 
liar. MEAAXl y^mv. Scripturus SUM* 
I AM GOING to write. But the Latins 
go farther, and have a fp^ies of Verbs, 
derived from others, which do the duty 
of thefe Tenfes, and are themfelves for 
that reafon called Inchoatives or Inceptvues^ 
Thus from Cideo^ lam warm, comes Ca^ 
Icfco, I begin to grow warm ; from Tumeop 
IJwel/, comes Tume/co, I begin toJwelL 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs arc fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Timc^ 
that they are defective as to all Tenfes, 
which denote it in its Completion^ and 

there- 



it is that FECI means (as the fame author informs us) 
both vrivQlnKA and ivoinv»j I have done it^ and / 
did it \ vioi both Itf^axa and tliov^ I have juji J^eai 
iV, and Ifaw it once. Prifc. Gram. L. VIIL p. 814* 
838. Edit.Putfch. ^ . 
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therefore have neither PerftSium^ Plus C.VIL 
quam:-perfe£tumyOtPerfeB Future. There 
is likewife a fpecies of Verbs called ia 
Greek 'E(Pbtsku, ip Latm Dejiderativaj the 
Defideratrves or Meditatives^ which if they 
are not ftridly Inceptives^ yet both in 
Greek aixi Latin have a near affinity with 
them. Such are TroXifiTjcuu, Bel/atuno, I 
have a dtfire to make war; (z^cccuco^ Efurio^ 
I long to eat (/). And fo much for thb 
Inceptive Tenses. 

The two laft orders of Tenfes which re- 
main, are thofe we called (i) theMiddle 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 

and 



(/) As all Beginnings have reference to what isyi/- 
tun^ hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are formed, 
the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin frpqi a 
future Participle. From voXBfMicu and ^gdc^ come 
voXifMtP-tSpi and pf wd^aw ; from B^llaturus and Efurus 
come Bellaturio and Efurio. See Macrobiusy p. 691. 
Ed. Var. i «^u yi fj,t pZ¥ *i FEAASEIONTA 
gnoificotg ytXdffou. Plato in Phaedone. 

(i) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe miJdli 
Tenfes, with the Tenfes of Aofe Verbs, which bear 
die Dune name among Grammarians. 
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C.VII. and^^»^)andthePERFECTorCoMPtE- 
TivE, which exprefs its Completion or End. 

Now for thefc the authorities are many; 
They have been acknowledged already 
in the ingenious Accidence of Mr. Hoad^ 
fy^ and explained and confirmed by Dr. 
Samuel Clarie, in his rational edition of 
Homers Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame fcheme in Sca^ 
ligeTf and by him (/) afcribed to "f- Gro^ 
cirtus, as its author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

(/) Ex bis percipimus Grocinum acute admodum Tim- 
pora diviJiffijfed minus comnwdh Tria enim cfinftittut^ 
ut nosj fed qua bifariam fecat^ PerfeRum iff Imperftc^ 
turn : Jicy P rater itum imperfe£fum^ Amabam : Preett* 
ritum perfe^um^ Amaveram. Re^tejanh Et Pnt^ 
Jens imperfeSiuniy Amo. RiSli haSienusi continuat 
enim amorem^ neque abfolvit. At Prafens pitfeSlum^ 
Amavi : quis hoc dicat ? — De Future autem ut non 
male /entity ita controverfum eft. Futurum^ inquit^ 
hnperfeRum^ Amabo: Perfe6lumy Amavero. Nwt 
malij inquam : fignificat enim Amavero, amoremfutu^ 
rum iff abfolutum iri : Amabo perfeHionem nuUam in^* 
dicat. Dc Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

t HisName was WiUiamQrocin^zxi EngliJhmanyQiosti^ 
temporary with Erafmus^ and celebrated for his learn* 
ing. He went to Florence to ftudy under Landing ufi\ 
was Profeffor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 205. 
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• ^ 

(who was himfclf a Greek j and one of the Ci VII.^ 
ableft reftorers of that language in the 
weftern world) charadlcrizes the Tenfcs 
in nearly the fame manner (/w); What 
Apollonius hint8> is exadlly confonant («); 

Prifcian 

{m) The Present Tense (as this Author informs 
•iis in his excellent (jrammar) denotes to iytfdfAivoy 
^ ATfAif, thai which is now Inftant and incomplete i 
1*HE Perfec-TUM, to 13-aftAuXufloc a^Tij x) iyli>\i' 
tJ« mra)T0<, thai which is now immediately pajflj and is 
the Completion of the Prefeht\ THE ImpbrFECTUM, 
TO Tffai&lilccjxiyov 7^ arfAjc tS 'srocfffX^lJi'iyiij the ex^ 
tended and incompUie part ^the Pcjl'^ and the Pius- 
quam-perfectUM, to TsraffAnAuOoff -urx^ai, x^ 
ivTiXjf TH TsrxgaxtifAi¥iSy that which is pajl long ago^ and 
is the completion of the prater it um. Granu L. IV. 

{h) *EifriZii¥ 51 wf»flo/tAe6*, ot» 8 TJOL^wyrnfJiivd 
rvpTsXtiock frnfJiOiiini i vafaxfi/Afvo;, rinv ys /ai5i^ 
iififZcxv — Hence we are perfuaded that the PerfeSlum 
doth notftgnify the completion of the Paf,^ but PRESENT 
Completion. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reafon, 
v^hich perfuaded him to this opinion, v/as the appli- 
cation arid ufe of the Particle a^> of which he was 
then treating, and which, as it denoted Potentiality or 
Contingence-, would aflort (he fays) with any of the paf- 
fiiig, extended, and incomplete Tenfes, but never with 
this PfiUFECTUM, becaufc this implied fueh a coin- 
plete and indefeafihle exiftence^ as never to be qualified 
into the nature of a Contingent, 

• K 
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C.VII. Prtfcian too advances the fame dodtrine 
from the Stoks^vihcit authority we efleem 
greater than all the refl» not only from the 
more early age when they IWed, but frond 
their fuperior flcill in Pbilofophy, and 
their peculiar attachment to DialeSlic, 
which naturally led them to great accuracy 
in thefe Grammatical Speculations {p). 

Beforr 

(§) By thefe Philofophers die vulgar prefent Tif^ 
was called the Imperfect Present, and the vuU 
gar PraUritumj the Perfect Present, than 
which nothing can be more confonanc to the (yttcm 
that we favour. But let us hear Prlfciany from whom 
we leara thefe fadh. Prjesens tempus praprii tS- 
citur^ cujus pars jam pneteriit^ parsfutura tft* dm 
enim Tempus^ fiuvii tnorey inftabili vohatur curfa^ vix 
purUlum habere poteft in prafentiy hoc eft^ in injlmi. 
Maxima igitur pars ejus (ftcut di^umeft) velprscteriit 
velfuturaeji. — Unde Sroici jure HOC tbmpus pre- 
3ENS etiam Imperfectum V9cabant (ut di£fum eft) 
eo quod prior ejus parSj qua prateriit^ tranfaHa ejf^ 
deejt autem fequensy idejl^futura. Vtji in medio verju 
dicatrij fcribo verfum, priore ejus parte fcripta \ cui ad^ 
hue deejl extrema parsy prafenti utor verhoj diceneh^ 
fcribo verfum : fed Imperfectum eft^ quod deeft eui^ 
hue verfuiy quod fcrihatur ^^^^ Ex eodem igitur Pret* 
fenti nafcitur etiam PerfeStum. Si enim adjinem per* 
veniat inceptum^ Jiatim utimur prjeterxto PER* 
fecto ; continuo enimyfcripto ad finem verfu^ dico^ 
fcripfi verfumi^-And foon after fpeaking of the Latin 

Per* 



Before we conclucfe, we fliall ^dd 4 C. vIL 
few mifceliimeoug obfefvatioftS, which 
will be more cafily intelligibk from the 
hypothecs here ftdvanted^ and ferve Wi&«> 
al to confirm its truth. 

And fifft, the Latins ofed their PfMt^ 
tiitm P&fiSum in (bmd iftftahc6s afte^ i 
very peculiar manner^ fo as to imply the 
very reverfe of the verb in its natural fig* 
nification^. Thus, VixiT, fignified, it 
DEAD ; FviTt fignified, now is kot> is 
No'MoKE. It was ih this fenfc that Cicera 
addrefled the People of Rome^ when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata*^ 
linarian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 
tC 2 t^drum» 

Pitft£fum^ he bj% — ^fcUnivm iamiriy (^tud RmmA 
pR^T£RiTO PiftFBCTO fim f9tum in re moio eof^ 
pleta utuntUTy (in quo vim habit e/usy qui apud Grac4t 
vmfaxilfAMf vocatutj ^Hk Stoi^ TEAEION 
ENE£TATA mminaverunt) fid iiiam pro *A9((rk 
^ccipitur^ kci Liir. VIS. ^ 8n^'8t3i inf. 
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C.VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
♦ VixERUNT. So Virgil, 

~^ II FuiMUs I'roes, fuit Ilium Of. 

ingens 
Gloria Dardanidum iEn. 11. 

And 

' • So among the Romans^ when in a Caufe all the 
Pleaders had fpokeo, the Cryer ufed to proclaim Dix* 
BRUNT, i. e. tbey havt doru /peaking. Afcon. Paod. 
in Verr. IL 

I So TtbuUus fpeaking of ccruin Prodigies and 
evil Omens. 

Jiitc fuerint olim. Sed iUy jam tnitisy Ap^lU^ 
Prodigia indomitis merge fub aquoribus. 

Eleg. II. 5. ver. 19. 
Let theft Events have been in days of M, — hf 
Implication therefore— S»f hencefg&th let tbemka 
no more. 
So Eneas in Virgil prays to Phoebus. 

Hoc Trojana tenus ixi^nifortuna fecuta. 

• . Z.// Trojan Fortune (that is, adverfe, like that of 
Troy^ and its inhabitants,) uwEfofar followed iu» 
By implication therefore, but Lt it follow us no farther^ 
Here let it endy Hie fit finisy as Servius well oUerves 
in the place. 

In which inftances, by the way, mark not only Ae 
force of the Tenfe^ but of the Moody the PaBCATitrB 
or Imperative, not in the Future but in the Pajt. 
Seep. 154,155,156. 



-^•-^ 
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And again, 

Locus Ardea quondam 

DiSius avisy Gf nunc magnum manet 

Ardea nomen^ 
* Sedfortuna fuit — -^n. VIL - 

The rcafon of thefe Iignificatibns is de- 
rived from the completive Power of 
the Tenfe here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs, are maintained by the reciprocal 
fucceffion of Contraries. It is thuis with 
Calm and Tempeft ; *with Day and 
Night ; with Profperity and Adverfity j 
with Glory and Ignominy; with Life 
and Death. Hence then, in the in- 
flances above, the completion of one con- 
trary is put for the commencement of the 
other, and to fay, hath lived, or, 
hath been, has the fame meaning with, 
IS Dead, or, is no more, 

K 3 It 

♦ Certus in hofpitihus non eji amor\ erraf^ ut ipft: 
Cumque nihil fperes firmius ejfe^ FUIT. 

Epift. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. vcr. 190. 
Sivt erimusj fiu nos Fata FUISSE voJent. 

TibulU III. 5. 32. 
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C.TII, It W r«P?irkablc in * Virgil, that he 
ffc^ucntly joiqs in the tsimt fentence this 
(HmfUU and f^rfeSl Prefent with the w- 
tenM ^Tiii pajjing Pnfent i which proves 
that he coniidered the two, as belonging 
fO the fame ipecies of Time, and there- 
fore paturally formed to co-incide with 
etch other, 

wrmt^Ti^ijam bracbia contrahit ardens 
St^rphis^ & (oslijujidplm parte reliquit« 

G. I, 

7Vm?tremJti fugcre^^e— G. I. 

Prtefertimji tempejias a vertice Jyhis 
Jncubuit, glomeratque y^re^/rx incendia 
ventus. G. II. 

f ■ >■ ilia noto citiusy volucrique fagittd, 
^d terrain fugit, Gf portufe condidit 
alto. JEn. V. 

In 



* Se« alfo Spencer^i Fairy ^f^^y B. L C. J. 
St. 19. C. 3, St. 39. C.8. St. 9. 

ile hath i&i> Shield redeem' d^ and forth bis Sw^rd 
hi draws, « 
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In the fame manner he joins the (ame C.VU. 
two modifications of Time in the Paftf 
that is to fay» the complete and ferfeSi 
. Paft with the extended and pajjing. 

. loruerant Danai^ & tedium omne 

tcnebant. iEn. 11. 

Tris imbris torti radios^ tris nubis aquofce 
Addiderant, rutili tris ignis^ & a/itis 

auftri. 
Fulgores nunc terrifcos, fonitum^ue me-^ 

tumque 
Mifcebant operi, Jlammifque fefuacibus 

iras (p). , JEn. VIIL 

As 



(p) The Intention of Virgil tazy be better feen, in 
rendering one or two of the a^ve paflag^ into £»/- 
lijh. 

'^^^^Tiinjam brachia contrahit ardtns 
Scorpiusj fcf caelijufta plus parte reliquit. 

For thee tbefcorpian 13 NOW CONTRACTING his claws^ 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT tbee more than ajttftpfr^ 
tion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetip 
adulation, fupppfes the fcorpion (b defirous of admit- 
ting Jugufius among the heavenly ftgns, that though 
' he has already made him morie than ^oom enoi^hi jpet 
K4 he 
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C.VIL As to the Imperfectum, it is fonic-» 
times employed to denote what is ufual 
and cujiomary. Hhus furgebat znA fcribe^ 
bat fignify not only, he was ri/ing^ be 
WAS writings but upon occafion they fig- ' 
nify, be used to rife, he used to write^ 
The reafon of this is, that whatever, is 
cvfiomary^ muft he fpmething which has 
htcnfrequentJy repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeated^ muft needs require an 
Extenfon ofTimepaJi^ and thus we fall in- 
fenfibly into the Tense here mentioned. 

Again, 

hzjlill continues to be making him more. Here thea 
we have two afts, one ferfcQ^ the other pindifig^ and 
hence the ufe of the two different Tenfes. Some edi- 
tions read relinquit ; but reliquit has the authority of 
the celebrated Medlcean manufcript. 

— — Ilia noto cltius^ vohcriqiti fagitti^ 
Ad terram iugxty^ portufe condidit n/Za. 

Thejhtf^ quicker than the tvind^ or afwtfi arroWj CON- 
TINUBS FLYING to land^ and is HID within the bfiy 
Sarhur. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been furreunded with high Land. 
Hence the VeffeJ, immediately on entering it, was 
tw^ktely hid from thofe' fpe^btors, wha had gone out 

'• 'to 
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AoAiK, wc are toW by Pliny (whofe C.VII. 
Authority likewife is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles ftill extant) that the 
ancient painters ^nd fculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
fendenti tituh^ in afufpenjive kind of In^ 
fcriptioriy and employed for that purpofc 
the Tenfe here mentioned. It was 'AttsX- 
A?<; Ittp/h/, Apelles faciebat^ IIoXujtXfiiT©. 
vitoU\\ Folycletus faciebaty and never titoUitrs 
ox fecit. *By this they imagined that they 
avoided the (hew of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfurean apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that it was once indeed in handy but no 
pr^tenfion that it was everfniJI^ed {q). 

It 

— . : ^ Jt 

to fee the Ship-race, but yet might Jiiil continue faip' 
ing towards the fliore within. 

ll^T\ltvzntDanai^ if te^um omne tcnebant. 

The Greeks had entered and were then pos- 
sessing the whole Houfe\ as much as^ to fay, they had 
inter ed^ and that was over^ but their Poffeiiion con- 
tinuedJiilL 

{q) Piln. Nat. Hljl. L.L Thefirft Printers (who 
lyere ipoft of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 

tbc 
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C VIL It is remarkable that the very tmmier^ 
in which the Latins derive theie Tenfes 
from one another, (hews a plain reference 
to the fyftem here advanced. From tl^ 
fajjing Prefent come iht pafiing Paft, and 
Future. Scribo^ Scribebam, $cribam. 
From the firfedi Prefent come the per- 
feft Pail, and Future. Scripji^ Scrip/cramp 
Scripfero. And fo in all inftances, even 
where the verbs are irregular, as from 
Fero come Ferebam and Fer&m; from 
Tu/i come Tuleram and Tukro. 

We fhall conclude by obferving, that 
the Order of the Tenfes, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is confonant to our 
perceptions, in the recognition -of Time, 
according to what we have explained al- 
ready 



the antient Artifts ufed the fame Tenfe. ExcuMat 
H, Stephanus. Excudtbat GuiL Morelius. Abfdvthat 
"Joan. Bemnatusy which has been followed by Dr. 
Taylgr in his late valuable edition oi Dtmofthines. 
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ready {r). Hence it is, that the Pre/ent C.VII, 
^en/e ftands firft; UtiQn the^Pa/i Tenfes ; ^-"^^^^ 
and laftly the Future. 

And now, having feen what authpri^ 
ties there are for Aorifts, or thgfe Tenfes, 
which denote Time indefinitely % and wlut 
for jhofe Tenfes, oppofcd tp AoriftSt 
which jnark it definitely^ (fuch as the In- 
ceptive, the Middle, and the Completive) 
we here finifli the fu^jeiS pf Time and 
Tenses, -and proceed to confider tub 

VpRB IN OTHER ATTRIBUTES, whiph 

it will be necefTary to deduce from other 
principles. - 

(r) See before p. 109, no, 1 1 1, 1 12, 1 13. S^aU^ 
ger*s obfervation upon this occa(i(^n is elegant.— Or^Jr 
autem (Temporum fcii) aVtter eft^ quam natura eorum. 
S^$denim prateriit^ prius ejl^ quam quod eft ^itaqui pri* 
mo kcQdehere poni videbatur. ' Ferum^ quodprimo quoque 
tempore offertur mhu^ id creat prima s /pedes in animo: 
quamohrem Prafens Tempus primum locum occupavity 
efi emm commune omnibus animalibus. Praieritum <l«- 
tem its tantum^ qu^e memorii praeUta funU Futurum 
vero etiam paucio^ibuiy quippi quibus datum ejiprudfu* 
tia opciunu De Cauf. Liog. Lot. €.113. See alfo 
Seneca Epift. I ?4« Mutum ammalfenfu comprebindit 
prafentia ; prat,,rit9rum^ iic^ 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. vni. 

Concerning Modes. 

C.VIII. TX 7^ ^^^^ obferved already {a) that 
▼ ▼ . the Soul's leading powers are thofe 
of Perception and thofe of Volition^ which 
words we have taken in their moft com- 
-prehcnfive acceptation. We have obferved 
alfo, that all Speech or Difcourfe is a pub-^ 
Jijhing or exhibiting fome part of our foul, 
cither a certain Perception^ or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in a different. part ^ or af- 
ter a different manner^ hence I fiy the va- 
riety of Mopes or Moods (^). 

If 



{a) See Chapter II. 

{h) Gaza dchnes a Mode exactly confonant to this 
do/Jrine. He lays it is — jSaAujiAa, «7* Sir zri'Oij/uia 
^vyri^% J*a ^wv?!? (rrifJi'Onyofjf,tvou^'^ (Volition or ^fftC'^ 
tion of the SouL, ft^nified through fo/ne Foicfj or Sound 
articulate. Gram. L. IV. As therJore this is ihe 
nature of ModcS, ana Modes belong to Verbs, hence 
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If wc (imply declare^ or indicate fome-^ C.VIII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a 
Perception or Volition) it is equally the 
fame) this conftitutes that Mode called 
the Declarative or Indicatiyr. 

A Perception. 

— Nosco crinisj incahaque mtnta 
Regis Romani-""-^ Virg. JEn. VI. 

A Volition* . / 

In nova fert AmMUS mutatas dicert 

for mas 
Corpora Ovid. Metam. L 

If wc do not llridtly aflcrt,as of Ibme- 
thing abfolate and certain, but as of fome- 
thing pojjible only, and in the number of 



it is ApoUonius obierves — tok prifJ^eLO-ip ijowf irwf *Er«- 
^xxurai i 4^;^ixii ^laflfo-i^— /A/ ScuPs dtjpofition is 
in an tmintnt degree attached to Virls. Dc Sjrnt. 
L. III. c. 13. Thus too Prifdan: Madifunt dlverfa 
INCLIN'ATIONES Animi, quas varia co?ifequ:tur DZ* 
CUNATio Verjbi. i. VIIL p. 821. 
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C.VIIL Contingents^ this makes that Mode, which 
Orammtriatns call the Potbnt ial; dnd 
whiclr becomes on fnch occa{ton$ the 
leadifUg Mode cdf the fefitenccw 

Sed tacitus pafci Ji pofjet Corvus^ ma- 
beret 
Plus dapisy &c. Her. 

Yet fomctimcs it is not the leading 
Mode, but only fubjoinei to the Indica-^ 
tive. In fuch cafe, it i« tndftly ufed to 
denote the End^ or ^al Caufe i which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in defpite of all our forefight, is therefore 
expreft moft naturally by the Mode here 
mentioned. For example^ 

lit juQULENT homines^furguntdenoSft 
latrones. Hob. 

thieves rife by night, that they may ait 
mens throats. 

Hbrb 
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Hbrb that they ri/i, is pdfttively afetted CVIIL 
in the Deilarafin>e or Indkathe Mo^e j '-"•^^^ 
but as to their cutting mem throats^ this 
is only d£ikntft^f6tentially^ becaufe how 
tmly fofver k may be the ISiud of their 
rifeng, it is ftiM but a Contingent^ thaf fnay 
rtcvef perhaps happcnv This Mode, ^% 
often as it is in thi^ manner fubjoioed, is 
called by Grammarians not the Potential, 
but TtfE SuAjuNCTiyE. . 

Bar it fo happens, in the conftitutkm 
of human affairs, that it is not always 
fafficient tfiercly to declare ourfelves to 
others. We find it often expedient^ from 
2 confcloufnefs of our inability, to addrefs . 
them after a manner more interefting to 
ourfelves, whether to have fame Percept 
tion informed^ or fame Volition gratified. 
Hence then new Modes of fpeaking ; if 
we interrogate^ it is the Interroga- 
tive Mode ; if we require^ it is the Rb- 
iiuisiTivE. Even the Requifitive itfclf 
hath its fubordinate Species : With refpedl 
to inferiors, it is an Imperative Mode^ 
§ with 
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C.VIII. with rcfpeft to equals and fuperiors, if is 

^•^"^^^^ a Precative or Optative *. 

And thus have we eflablifhed a variety, 
of Modes; the Indicative oiDecla- 
KATivE, to ajfert what we think certain > 
the Potential, for the Purpofes of 
whatever we think Contingent; the In- 
terrogative, when we are doubtful^ to 
procure us Information ; and the Re qui - 
SITIVE, to ajjiji us in the gratif cation of 
our Volitions. The Rcquifitive too appears 
under two diflin£t Species, either as it \% 
Imperative to inferiors, or Preca- 
tive to fuperiors {c). 

Aft 

♦ It was the confounding of this 'Dif^in&iont^ that 

ga ve r ife to a S oph i fm of Protagoras. Homef ( &ys he ) 

in beginning his Iliad with — Sing^Mufi^tbi H^rath^'-^ 

when he thinks to pr^y^ in reality commands. ?vx*~ 

#Sa4 o\ciM.tvo^. iTmatTjn, Ariflot. Poet C. 19. The 

S'lutioi: is evident from tneDivifionhcre eftabliihed, 

thw» Grammatical Korm bcinu in both cafes the fame« 

(f ) ' h( Species of Afodes in great meafure depend 

on the Species rf Se:'terces. The Sto'cs increafed iho 

" nuoibtr ( f . entences Cir beyond the FerifatetUs, Se- 

ficie> tnolc mentioned in Chapter IL Note (^} tliey had 

.-ir many 
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s 

As therefore all thefe feveral Modes C.VIII. 
have their foundation in nature, fo have 

certain 



many more, as may be feen in Ammonius de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Diogenes LaertluSy L. VII. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it fcems too with reafon) confidered au 
thefe additional Sentences as included within thofe, 
which they themfelve^ acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impen^- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Prccative, and the Affler-> 
tive. There is no merttion of a Potential Sentence, 
which may be fuppofed to co-incide with the Affertive, 
or Indicative. The Vocative (which the Peripate- 
tics called the iiioq xXurixoy, but the Stoics more 
properly •VT^offuyo^irjnx.ii) was nothing more than the 
Form of addrefs in point of names, titles, and epithets, 
with which we apply ourfelves one to another. As 
th*erefore it fcldom included any Verb within it, it 
could hardly contribute to form a verbal Mode. Am-^ 
monius and BeethiuSj the one a Greek Peripatetic, the 
other a Latin^ have illuftrated the Species of Sen- 
tences from Homer and Firgily after the following 
manner. 

'AAAa TH xSys zriiljs hSZv^ tS ti KAHTIKOY, wV 

TO, 12 fAOixag 'Atj ciJji— — 
>§ TH nPOZTAKTIKOT, w^ ra, 

Baorx' ?fl», ''If* Toc^uot 

L 4 
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C.VIII. certain marks or figns of them been in- 
^"^^^ troduced into languages, that we may be 

enabled 



j^ tS 'EPnTHMATIKOr, dg ro, 

a^ t2 •ETKTIKOT, dg ri, 
Ai ya^ Z«u ri vrcirtf ' 
9^ siri TKTOK, tS *AnO*ANTIKOr, xaO' Sy aVa^ 

■ ■ I ■ ®ioi J« Ti vdrrx i^»ri ¥ ■ ' 
IT 9ff I varroci &C. Ei( re Vf^ i 'E^/a. p. 4, • 

Boethfus*s Account is as follows* PurfeSlarum Vir9 
Orationum partes quinquifunt: Dbprbcativa, ut^ 

Jupiter ommpotens^ precihus fi JleEferts ulEs^ 

Da deinde auxiliumy Pater^ atque hoc omnafirma. 

Imperativa, Utj 

Fade agej Nate^ voca Zephyrosy (i Uken pennis. 

Interrogativa, Uty 

Dicmihi^ Damata^ cujum pecus f ■ 

Vocativa, I//, 

.0! Pater y O! bomnum rerumque atema peiejlan^ . 

EsvsTiATiVAyin qua Veritas vclFa(fitasinvemturyUt^ 
Principio arboribus varia ifl natures creenuUs. 

Booth, in Lib. de Interp. p. 291. 
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enabled by our difcourfe to fignify them, C.VllL 
one to another. And hence thofc various 
Modes or Moods, of which we find in 
common Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 
which are in faft no more than ** fo many 
** /iura/ Forms, intended to exprefs thefc 
^';?^//^r^/Diftin(aions'' {J). 

All 



• In Aftlton the fame Sentences maybe found, as foU 
lows. The Prkcativi, 

^^TJniverfal Lord! be bounte$usJliU 
To give us only Good ■ 

Thb Imperative, 

Go then. Thou migbtiejly in thy Father's mights 

The Interrogative, 

IfHjence, and what art^ thou^ execrable Shape ? 

The Vocative, 

Adam, eartVs hallowed Mold^ 

Of God infpir'd 

The Assertive or Enunciative, 
The conquered alfo and enjlav*d by war 
Shally with their freedom lofty all virtue lofe. 

(d) The Greek Language, which is of all the moft 
elegant and complete, cxpre/Tes thefe feveral Modes, 

L 2 and 
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C.VIII. All thefe Modes have this in com-p 
mon, that they exhibit fomc way or other 

the 



and all diftinftions of Time likewife, by an adequate . 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. TJiefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of die 
Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the mofl: 
part either in multiplying or diminijhing the number of 
Syllables, or clfe in lengthening or Jhortening their re- 
fpeSive Quantities, which two methods are called by 
Grammarians the Syllabic and the Temporal, The 
Latiny which is but a Species of Greek fomewhat de- 
bafcJ, admits in liicc manner a large portion of thofe 
Variations, which are chiefly to be found at the End- 
ing of its Verbs, and but rarely at dieir Beginning. 
Yet in its Deponents and Paflives it is fo far dcfeSive, 
as to be forced to have recourfc to the Auxiliary fum^ 
"Yhc modern Languages, which have ftill fewer of tfiole 
Variations, havj been neceflitated all of them to aflume 
two Auxiliars at leaft, that is to fay, thofe which ex-. 
prefs in each Language theVcrbs, Have^ and Am. As 
to the EngUjh Tongue, it is fo poor in this rcfpeft, a$ 
to admit no Variation for Modes, and only one for 
Time, which wc apply to expreis an Aorift of the 
Paft. Thus from JVrite cometh Wrote \ from Give^ 
Gave\ fro»n Speaky Spahy &c. HcncQ to exprefs 
Time, and Modes, we are compelled to employ no 
Icfs than Icvcn Auxiliars, viz. ZJo, Am^Havsy Shall^ 
Willy Mayy and Can \ which we ufc fprnctimes finglyi 

as 
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the Soul and its Affections* Their C.VIII, 
Peculiarities and Diftindtions are in part, ^"^^"^ 
as follows. 

The Requisitive and Interro- 
gative Modes are diftlnguiflied from 
the Indicative and Potential^ that whereas 
thcfe lajlfeldom call for a Return^ to the 
two former it is always necejjary. 

If we compare the Requisitive. 
Mode with the Interrogative, we 
fhall find , thefe alfo diftinguifhed, and 
that not only in the Return^ but in other 
Peculiarities, 

L 3 The 



as when we fay, I am writing, I have written; fome- 
times two together, as, I have been writing, I Jhould 
have written j fometimes no Icfs than threcj as I might 
have been loft, he could have been preferved. But for 
thcfc, and all other fpeculations, relative to the Genius 
of the Englijh Language, we refer the reader, who 
wiftics for the moft authentic information, to that ex- 
cellent Treatife of the learned Dr. Lowthy intitled, jf 
jkort Introdu^ion to Englijh Grammar. 
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C.VIII. ^be Return to the Requifitive hfome^ 
times made in Words j fometmes in Deedsn 
To the requcft of Dido to Eneas — 

*- a prima die, Ao/pes, origine nobis 

Jnfidias Dandu m 

xht proper Return was in Words, that is, 
in an biftorical Narrative. To the Re- 
qucft of the unfortunate Chief date 

ebolum Belifaria — the proper Return was 
in a Peed> that is, in a charitable Relief. 
But with refpedl to the Interrogative, the 
B^eturn is neceffarily made in Words alone^ 
in Words, which are called a Rejponfe or 
Anfwer, and which are always adtuajly or 
by implication fqme definitive afertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whofe Verfes 
are thefe ? — the Return is a Sentence — • 
^befe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutm 
a worthy Man ? — the Return is a Sen- 
tence — Brutus was a worthy Man^ 

And hence (if we may be perrnittcd 
to digrels) we may perceive the near 

affinity 
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affinity of this Interrogative Mode with C.VIIL 
the Indicative^ in which laft its Refpodfe 
or Return is moftly made. So near in- 
deed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the fame 
Form {e), nor are they otherwife diftin- 
giiifhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fmall particle, or by fomc 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fbmetimes only by a change in 
the Tone, or Accent (/)• 

But 



xocXiTu-don ofirixn — clvoi,irXnfuiu(ra i\ tt?? xara^a- 
«"fwf, uVoff^f «' iU TO tivoii a^irtxi). The Indicative 
Mode^ of which wefpeak^ by laying afide that AJfertion^ 
which by its nature it impUeSy quits the name of Lidi" 
cative^-rwhen it reaffumes the AJfertiony it returns again 
to its proper Chara£fer^ Apoll. de Synt. L. III. c. 21. 
Theodore Gaza fays the lame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. 

(/) It may be obfcrvcd of the Interrogative, 

that as often as the Interrogation xsftmpU and definite^ 

the Refponfc may be made in almoft defame Words, 

L 4 by 
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C.VIII; But to return to our comparifon be- 
tween the Interrogative Mode and the 
Requi/itive. 

The 



by converting them into a fentcncc affirmative or ne- 
gative, according as the Truth is either one or the 
other. For example — Jre tbefe Vtrjes of Homer ?-— . 
Refponfe — Thefe Verfes an of Homer. Are thofe 
Verfes of Virgil ? — Refponfe — Ihofe are not Verfei of 
Virgil. And here the Artifts of Language, for the 
,fake of brevity and difpatch, have provided two Parti- 
cles, to reprefentall fuch Refponfesj Yes, for all the 
affirmative; No, for all the negative. 

But when the Interrogation is complex^ as when we 
fay — Are thefe Verfes «/* Homer, or of Virgil ? — much 
more, when it is indefinite^ as when we fay in general 
— IVhofe are thefe Verfes ? — we cannot then refpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafon \^^ 
that no Interrogation can be anfwercd by a fimple Yesy 
or a fimple No^ except only thofe, which are themfelves 
fo fimple, as of two poffiblc anfv/ers to admit only one. 
Now the leaft complex Interrogation will admit of 
four Anfwcrs, two affirmative, two negative, if not 
perhaps of more, l^he reafon is, a complex Interro- 
gation cannot confift of lefs than two fimple ones \ 
^acb of which may be feparately affirmed and fepa- 

rateljr 
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The Interrogative (in the Ian- C.VIIL 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perfons 

of 



rately denied. For inftance — Are thefe Vcrfis Homer's, 
or Virgil's? (i.) They are Homer" s — (2.) They are 
not Homer' i — (3.) They are Vir git i — (4.) They are 
not Flrgirs — we may add, (5.) They are of neither. 
The indefinite Interrogations go ftill farther; for thefe 
may be anfwered by infinite affirmatives, and infinite 
negatives. For inftance — fFhofe are thefe f^erfes? 
We may anfwer affirmatively — They are Virgil's, 
They are Horace's, They are Ovid's, ^r.— or nega- 
tively — They are not Virgil's, They are not Horace's, 
They are »i^/ Ovid's, and fo on, either vi^ay, to infinity. 
How then (hould we learn from a fingle Tes^ or a 
fingle Noj which particular is meant among infinite 
Polfiblcs ? Thefe therefore are Interrogations which 
niufl be always anfwered by a Sentence. Yet even 
here Cuftom has confulted for Brevity, by returning 
for Anfwer only the fngle effential charaSlerifiic Word-^ 
and retrenching by an EUipfis all the reft, which reft 
the Interrogator is left to fupply from himfelf. Thus 
v/hen we are afked — How many right angle: equal the 
angles of a triangle ?— we anfwer in the fhort mono- 
fyllablc, Tvvo j whereas, without the Ellipfis, the an- 
fwer would have been— Yw^ tight angles equal the 
angle i of a triangle. 

The 
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of both Numbers. The Requisitivb 
or Imperative has no Jirjl Per/on of 
the Jlngular^ and that from this plain 
reafon, that it is equally abfurd in Modes 
for a pcrlbn to requejl or ghe commands 
/5 bimjelj\ as it is in Pronouns ^ for the 
fpcaker to become the fubjecl of his o^ivn 
addrefs *. 

Again, we may Interrogate as to all 
T'imcs^ both Prefent, Paft, and Future. 
Who WAS Founder of Rome ? Who is 
King ^ China ? WboyfWsis discover 
tke Longitude^ — But Intreating and Com^ 
manding (which are the eiTence of the 



The Antients diftlnguiflicd thefe two Species of 
Iriterrogation by ditfercnt names. The fimple they 
crJled '£f i-Tij/xa, Intemgaiio \ the complcX) 'OvvfAOt^ 
Pcrcsntatio. jtnunmius calls the firft of thefe 'Ef «T^c-*ff 
iix\i}Ctiy.f, ; the other, 'EfWTiifl-K 'arufl-jutatTix^. See 
A'fi. in Lih de Interpr. p. l6o. DIo^, LacrU VI Jt 
66. ^lintil. Injh IX, 2. 

♦ Sup. p. 74, 75. 
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Requtfitive Mode) have a neceflary rc- C.VIIL 

(peA to the Future [g) only. For indeed ^-"v*^ 

what 



{g) ApoIlon!us*s Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obferving. 'EttI yag jtxij 
yivo/A£kOK rl fAfi ytyoyUiy n* IIPOETA3I2* ri i\ 
fAH ynfifA^oc n fxi ytyoifOTKy iinrniiiorfirot /% ijfoyrx 
lU TO ?r«o-9ai, MEAA0NT02 ij-*. A Command 
has refpeSf to thofe things which either are not doings or 
have not yet been done. But thofe things^ which being not 
now doingy or having not yet been done^ have a natural 
aptitude tofexift hereafter^ may bt properly faid to apper^ 
tain to THE Future. De Syntaxi, L. !• c. 36. 
Soon before this he fays — ^'ATravra t« trj or«xI»xa 
irxfijSAfvny t^n rtiv t« fAiXkoyro^ fici9ia'iy''^^fifo¥ 
yif h r<rw if\ ri, 'O TTPANNOKTONHZAS 
TIMA20n, tS, TIMHQHIETAI, xara rvy ^foyit 
fvyoiav rri ixxAiVfi Jt)iXA«;^o;, xaflo ro fjt.h zjfo» 
fxxl^xoyj TO it igifixip.. All IMPERATIVES have a 
difpofttion within them^ which refpe£fs THE Future-— 
with regard therefore /^ Time, it is the fame thing to 
fay^ Let him, that kills a Tyrant, be ho- 
noured, or^ HE, THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HO- 
NOURED ; the difference being only in the Modiy in as 
much as one is Imperative, the other Indicative 
or Declarative. Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. 
Prifcian feems to allow Imperatives a (hare of Prefent 
Time, as well as Future. But if we attend, we fliall 

find 
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C.Vlli. wliat have they to do with the prefent Of 
^*"^^^''*^ the paft, the natures of which are irnmu- 
table and neccflary ? 

It 



find his Prefent to be nothing elfe than an hnmediaU 
Future^ as oppofed to a more diftant one. Imperativut 
vera Pr^efens ^ Futurum [Tempus] naturali quwiam 
Hecejjitate videtur pojfe accipere. Ea etenim imperamusj 
quis vel in prafenti Jiatim volumus fieri fme aliqud di^ 
laiioney vel infuturo. Lib. VIII. p. 8o6» 

It is true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit cer^ 
tain Tenfes of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the Perfe^um^ 
and df the two Aorijli. But then thcfe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, either totally lofe their temporary Charader^ 
or elfc are ufcd to infmuatc fuch a Speed ofexecutign^ 
that the deed (hould be (as it were) done^ in the very 
inftant when commanded. The fame difference feems 
to fubfift between our Englijh Imperative, Be GONt, 
dtid thofo others of, Go, or Be going. The firft 
(if wc plcafe) may be ftiled the Imperative of the Per-^ 
fe^um^ as calling in the very inftant for the comple- 
tion of our Commands : the others may be ftiled Im*- 
pxrativcs cf the Future^ as allowing a reafonable time 
to begin firft, and finifli afterward. 

It is thus Apolbnius^ In the Chapter firft cited, dif- 
tmguiftics between a'KOiirliTU roii ajUT£A«f, Go t$ 
di^^hig the Fitics^ and c-XdtvJ/aTw roiq oii/i,'KiX}SQi Git 
the rine; dug. The firft is fpoken (as he calls it) e»V 
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It is from this connexion of Futurity C.VIfl, 
with Commands^ that the Future Indica^ 
five is fometimes ufed for the Imperativ^^ 
and that to fay to any one. You shali, 
DO TH15, has often the fame force with 
the Imperative, Do this. 60 in the 
Decalogue — Thou shalt not khi, 

■ar-TwoU SHALT NOT BEAR FAI^SR 

WITNESS 



■BTptf arao-fv, by way of Extenjion^ or allowance of Time 
for the work \ the fecond, £»? (rui'TfX£/«<r»i', with a 
view to immediate Completion. And in another place, 
explaining the difFerence between the fiune Tenfes, 
J.y.d'Trli apd 2xai]/ov, he fays of the laft, i fiiyqu rg 
IAV\ ynfoy.ivov TF^oo'rccfra'ity dxxi Xj t^ yiyouivoy i^ 
•STJtf arao-f* ocTTOtyootvuy that it not only commands fome'- 
things which has not been yet done, but forbids alfo that^ 
which is now doing in an Extenftqn^ that is to fay ^ iff a 
flow and lengthened progrefs. Hence, if a man has 
been a long while writing, and we are willing to haften 
him, it would be wrong to fey in Greeks TPA^Ei 
Write (for that he is now^ ^nd ba$ been hng doif)g) 
but rPA'FON, Get vour writing donej mai^e 
NO DELAYS. See ApolL L. III. c. 24. See alfp 
Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Grac. iff Lat. p. 68o. Editf 
f^gripr, Ifatini noii ajlimavcrunt^ &p, 
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C.VIII. WITNESS — which denote (we know) 
the ftridteft and moft authoritative Com- 
mands. 

As to the Potential Mode, it i$ 
diftinguifhed from all the reft, by its 

Jubordmate or fubjunSHve^Hztuvc. It is 
alfo ferther diftingui(hcd from the Requi-- 

Jithe and Interrogative j by implying a 
kind of feeble and weak AJfertion^ and fo 
becoming in fome degree fufceptible of 
Truth and Falfliood. Thus, if it be faid 
potentially. This may be^ or, l^bis might 
have been, we may remark without ab- 
furdity, // is true^ or // isfalfe. But if it 
be faid. Do this^ meaning. Fly to Hea^ 
ven^ or, Can this be done ? meaning, to 

fquare the Circle, we cannot fay in eithej 
cafe, it is true or it is falfe, though the 
Command and the Queftion are about 
things impofliblc. Yet ftill the P^ 
tential does not afpire to the Indica- 
tive, becaufc it implies but a dubious 
and conjeSlural Aflcrtion, whereas that 
§ of 
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of the Indicative is abfolute, and without C.VIIL 
referve. ^— v-^ 

This therefore (the Indicative I 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all 
Grammars it is the firft in order, fo is 
truly firft both in dignity and ufe. It 
is this, which publifhes our fublimeft 
perceptions ; which exhibits the Soul 
in her pureft Energies, fuperior to the 
Imperfedlion of defires and wants; which 
includes the whole of TVw^, and its mi- - 
nutcft diftindtions ; which, in its various 
Paji Tenfes, is employed by Hiftory, to 
preferve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events ; in its Futures is ufcd by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wife 
Forefight, to inftru£t and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming ; but above all 
in its Prefent Tenfe ferves Philofophy 
and the Sciences, by juft Demonftra- 
tions to eflablifli necejfary Truth*, that 
Truth, which from its nature only ex^ 
I/is in the Prefent -, which knows no dif- 

* tindions 
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C.VIII. tinftions cither of Pad or of Future,- 
^--*>^ but is every where and always invariably 
one (^). 

THROtJGH 



(A) See the quotation, Note {c) Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum enim dicimus^ Deus est, mn eum dicimus nunc 
ejftyjed^ &c. 

Boethtusj author of the fentiment there quoted, was 
by birth a Roman of the firft quality j by religion, a 
Chriftian ; and by philofophy, a Platonic and Peripa- 
tetic ; which two Se£b, as they fprang from the fame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as Themi/liusy Par* 
phyry'y lamhlichusy Anunonius^ and others. There -were 
no Sefts of Philofophy, that lay greater Strefs on the 
diftindtion between things exifting in Time and not in 
Timcj than the two above-mentioned. The Doftrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subjcdl (fince it is thefc that 
Bocthius here follows) may be partly underftood from 
the following Sketch. 

« The things, that exist in Time, arc thofe 
<* whofe Exigence Time can meafure. But if their 
*' Exiftence may be meafured by Time, then there 
^^ may be aflumed a Time greater than the Exiftence 
*^ of any one of them, as there may be aflumed a 
^ number greater than the greateft multitude, that is 

^ capable 
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TttRduoH all the above Modes, with C.Vllf. 
their refpedtivb Tenfefi, the Verb being 

con* 



«* capable of being numbered. And hence it is' that 
*^ things temporary have their Exiftence, as it were //- 
«* mited by Time ; that they are confined within it^ as 
*^- within fome bound \ and that in fome degree or 
•* other they allfubmit to its power^ according to thote 
•* common Phnifes, that Tims is a deftroyer ; that 
** things decay through Time ; that men forget in Tijnt^ 
** and lofe their abilities^ and feldom that they improve^ 
** or grow young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, 
" Ttme always attends Motion. Now the natural ef- 
** feft of Motion is to put fomething^ which now isj out 
'* ofthatjiate^ in which it now isj and fo 6r therefore 
<* to deftroy that ftatd. 

" The reverie of all this holds with THINGS THAI* 
•< EXIST ETERNALLY. Thefe cxift not in Ttmcy be- 
" caufe Time is fo far from being able to meafure their 
** Exiftence, that no Time can be ajfamed^ which their 
•* Exiflence doth not furpafs. To which we may add, 
«* that thcyfeel none of its effeEis^ being no way ob^ 
** noxious either to damage or diflblution* 

" To inftahce in examples of either kind of Beings 
«* There are fuch things at this inftant, as Stonehengi 
" and the Pyramids. It is likewife true at this inftant, 
•• that the Diameter of the fquare is commcnfurable 
^ with its ftde. What then Ihall we fey ? Was therd 
M <* ever 



1 
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C.VIII. confidcred as denoting an Attribute, 
has always reference to fome Perfon, or 
Substance. Thus if we fay, Went^ or, 
Goy or Whither goethy of, Might have gone^ 
we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero 
went\ Csfar might have gone; whither 
goeth the Wind? Go! ThouTraitor! But 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 
Verbs fometimes appear, where they have 
no refercncd at all to Perfons or Sub- 
ftances. For example — Ti? eat is pleafant\ 

but 



" ever a Time, when it was not incommenfurabley as 
** it is certain there was a Time, when there was no 
** Stonehcnge, or Pyramids ? or is it daily growipg/^ 
*^ ituonmunfurabUy as we are aflured of Decays in both 
" thofe maffy Strudures ?" From thefe unchangeable 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceafing Intelleftion of the univerial Mind, ever pcr- 
feft, ever full, knowing no remiffions, languors, l^c. 
See Nat. jiufc. L. IV. c,i9. Metaph, L. XIV. c.6,7> 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VIL 
The following Paffage may deferve Attention. 



uilf 1^ vavra YOiXvf 1^ fjut aXXort oXXtf. £^1 1/11 if IrrtXicvTo; q 
rOf &tl i ararreif ^ S/iut. Max. Tyr. Difl*. XVII. p. &oi« 
£(L Lond. 
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hut to f aft is wbolefome. Here the Verbs, T'o C.VllL 
€ij/, and, To fafty ftand alone by theni« 
felves, nor is it requifite of even pradica- 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grariimarians havt 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, InfijIITives* 
Sanciius has given them the name of Im-* 
perfonals ; and the Greeks that of^A^a^fi^ 
tpocToc, from the fame reafon of their net 
difcovering either Perfon or Number. 

These Infinitives gofarther. They 
not only lay afide the character o£Attribu^ 
tives, but they alfo afliime that oiSubftan-^ 
tivesj and as fuch themfelves become dif- 
tinguiflied v^ith their feveral Attributes^ 
Thus in the inftance above. Plea/ant is the 
Attribute, attending the Infinitive, To 
Eat', Wholefome the attribute attending the 
Infinitive, To Faft. Examples in Greek 
and Latin of like kind are innumerable* 

Duke & decorum eft pro patrid M0RI« 
Scire tuum nihil ^— 

M 4 'Oy 
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C.VIII. 'Ou KurSavM yao SstVGV, «XX' euff^u^ 

The iS/wa in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch efleem, that 

they 



(f) It is from the Infiwitivb thus participating 
the oature of a Noun or Subfhuitive, that the bed 
Grammarians have called it fometimes 'OnofAu fnfAa^ 
Tixcvj A V er6al Noun ; fometimes'^Ot'eiEAa finf^etrof, 
THE Verb's Noun. The Reafon of this Appella- 
tion is in Greek more evident, from its taking the pre- 
pofitive Article before it in all cafes ; to y^cifuv, th 
y^afuy, t« y^i^av. The fame conftruflion is not 
unknown in Englift). 

Thus Spenary 

For not to hevi heen dipt in Lethe lake^ 
Could favi the Sen ^Thetis from to mi— 

aVo TB ^oiviiif. In like manner we fay. He did it^ t9 
he riehj where we muft fupplj by an EUipfis die Pre- 
pofitioni For. He did it ^ for to be ricby the iame as if 
we had faid, He did it for gain-^^-^^iKX tS vrKzruh^ 

hiKx ri xsf JiK in French^ pour s*enricher. Even 

when we fpeak fuch Sentences, as the following, / 
choofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than to be rich, 
TO f tAoffof crv ^iXoiJt,oti^ iiTff to wX^tiVy the Infini- 
tives are in nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
to fay, J choofe philosophy rather than Riches, ri!» 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C.VIII. 
PHMA or Vbrb, a name, which they dc- 
Jiied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
foning was, they confidcred the true ver- 
bal charafter to be contained ^/w^/e? and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, Ui^maruvj Ambulare^ To walk^ 
mczn^mply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes; befides exprefiing this 
ttitx^yfuperadd certain AffeSiions^ which 
refpedt perfons and circumftances. Thus 
Ambulo and Ambula mean not fimply To 
walk J but mean, Iwalky and, WalkfTbou. 
M 3 . And 



fiXoTo^iety jStt^o/Aaj, nvsg rov ^Xacroy, Thus too 
P rife tan J fpeaking of Infinitives — Currere enim ejl 
CuHSUSi ^ SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURAJ ^ LeGERE, 
Lectio. Itaque frequenter ^ Nominibus adjunguntur^ 
Uf aliis cafualibuSy more Nominum ; ut Perfius^ 

Sed pulcrum eji digito monftrari^ i^ dicier^ hie eft* 

And fbon after— Cum enim dicoy Bonum est LI- 
CERE, nihil aliudfignificOy nifi^ BoNA EST LECTIO, 
L. XVIII. p. 1 130. See alfo ApolL L. I. c. 8. Gaza 
Gram. L. IV. To ^f ecirafifAfarov, m/Aa ffi ffifACf^ 

TOf X. T. ^. 
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C.VIIL And hence they are all of them refolvable 
into the Infinitfve^ as their PrptotypCy to^ 
gcthcr Vf\ii\ fome fentence or wordy expref^, 
Jhe of their proper CharaSier. Ambulo^ ^ 
I walk I this is, Indico me ambulare^ I de-- 
dare myfelfto walk. Atnbulay Walk l!hou\ 
that is, Impero te ambularey I command thee 
to walk ; and fo with the Modes of every 
Other fpecies. Take away therefore the 
Affertiofif the Command^ or whatever elfc 
gives a CharaSler to any one of thefe 
Modes, and there remains nothing more 
than THE MERE Infinitive, which (as 
Frifiian fays) Jignijicat ipfam rem^ quam 
fontinet Verbum {Jt). 

The; 



[k) ^ttApollon. L.III. 13. Ka9o^»israv «r«fiiy- 
Y^y^y dfFo T»vo; x* T« A* Sec a1foGtfz^> in the note 
before. Igitur a ConflruElione quoque Vim rei Ver- 
borum (id e/ly Nominis^ quod Jiguijicat Ipfam rem) bar 
here Infinitivum pojfumus dignofcere-^ res autcm in 
Perfonas diftributa facit alios verbi motus. — Itafue 
omnes modi in hunc^ id ejtj Infinitivum, tranfumuntur 
Jive rehWuniuu Pri/c, L, XVIII. p. 1131. Froin. 
thcfe Principles Apolloniu^ calls the Infinitive 'Pv/ao^ 
y«nx«T«Tov^ and Prifcian^ f^erbum generate. 
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The application of this Infinitive is C.VlII. 
fomcwhat Angular. It naturally coakfces 
with all thofe Verbs, that denote any 
Tendencej Defire^ or FQlition of the Sou/, 
but not readily with others. Thus it is 
fenfe as well as fyntaic, to fay I34xo[mu ^v, 
Cupio vherey I defire to live\ but not to 
fay 'E«-Aifti ^y, Edo viverCj or even in 
Englifh, I eat to live^ unlefs by an El-- 
lipfis, inftead of / eat for to live ; as we 
fay Intck n ^f, or pour vivre. The rea-.. 
fon is, that though different ASlions may 
unite in the fame SubjeSi^ and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay. He 
walked and difcourfed) yet the Adtions 
notwithftanding remain feparate and dif- 
tindl. But it is not fo with refpeft to 
Volitions J and Adtions. Here the coalef- 
cence is often fo intimate, that the Voli'- 
tion is unintelligible, till the ASlion be 
expreft. Cupioy Volo, Dejidero — I defire ^ 
lam willing, I want — What ? — The fen- 
tences, we fee, are defedtive and imper- 
M 4 fe<a. 
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fed. Wc muft help them then by Infi^ 
nitives, which exprcfs the proper Aftions 
to which they tend. Cupio legere^ Volo 
dijcerey Defidero videre, I defire to read^ I 
am willing to live, I want to fee. Thu$ 
is the whole rendered complete, as well 
in fentiment, as in fyntax (/). 

And fo much for Modss^ and their 
feveral Species, We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to theft: moft 
eminent charai^ers, it may be dpne in th^ 
following manner. As eycry peceflary 
truth, and every demonftrjatiye fyJlogi(hi 
(which laft is no more than a cpmbina? 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive aflcrtions, and as por 

ijtivc 

(/) Prifcian calls thcfc Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Firba l^oluntativa ; they are called 
in Greek IlfoaiffTixa. See L. XVIII. 1 129. but 
more particularly fee Apolloniusy L. III. c. 13. where 
this whole dodrine is explained with great Accuracy* 
See alfo Macrobius ie Diff. f^erb. Gr. bf Lat. p. 685. 
Ed.f'ar. 

^r-Nec omne aritf f/*<p«T«i> cuicunque Ferbo^ ice. 
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fitive aflertions only belong to the /«J5?- C.VJIL 
cative, we naay denominate it for that rea- *--v-^ 
^n the Mode of Science {m). Again, 
^s the Potential is only converfant about 
Contingents, of which we cannot fay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, the Mope of Con- 
jecture. Again, as thofe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muft afk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients i 
hence we may call the Interrogative , the 
Mode of Proficiency. 

Inter cunSla leges, & percontabere 

doSloSy 
^d ratione queas traducere leniter cevum, 
^id pur^ tranquillet, bcc. , HoR. 

Farther ftill, as the higheft and moft ex- 
cellent ufe of the Requifitive Mode is le- 

giflative 



{m) Ob nebHitatem praivit Indicativus, folus 
Modus Optus Scientiisy folus Pater f^eritatis. Seal. 
dfi Cayf. L. Lat. c. ii6. 
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C.VIII. giflativc command, we may ftile it for 
this reafon The Mode of Legisla- 
ture • Ad Divos adeunto cajli; fays C/- 
cero in the charaftcr of a Roman law- 
giver ; Be it therefore enaSledy fay the laws 
oi England ', and in the (^imcMode fpeak 
the laws of every other nation. It is alfo 
in this Mode that the geometrician, with 
the authority of a legiflator, orders lines 
to be bifefted, and circles defcribed, as 
preparatives to that fcience, which he is 
about to eftablifh. 

There are other T^^/^g/?^ affedions of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and Per/on. But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part of 
their eflence, nor indeed arc they the 
eflence of any other Attribute, being in 
fad: the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subllances. The moft that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which refpedt the Number and 
Per/on of every Subjiantivey that we may 

know 
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know with more precifion, in a cdmpkx C.VIIL 
fcntcnce, each particular fubftance, with 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be faid of Sex, with refpedl to Ad- 
^q^iwcs. They have terminations which 
vary, as they refpeft Beings male or fe- 
male, tho' Subftances paft difputc are alone 
fufceptible of fex («). We therefore pafs 
over thefe matters, and all of like kind, 

as 



(n) It is fomewhat extraordinary^ that io acute anj 
irational a Grammarian as Sanffiusj {hould juftly deny 
Genders J or the diilin£Uon of Sex to Jdje^iivis^ zai 
jet make Ptrfons appertain, not to Sub/iantivis, bat 
to f^erbs. His commentator Perizonius is much more 
confiftent, who fays— -r/r vero ft rem re£ie confideres^ 
ipfis Nominibus ^ Pronaminibus vel maximiy irni unice 
ineft ipfa Perjona j -^ Ferba fe habent in Peffonarum 
rattone ad Nomina plane ficuti JdjeSiiva in ratione Ge» 
nerum ad Subfiantiva^ quibus foHs autor (Sanftius fcil. 
L. I . c. 7. ) ^ re^e Genus adfcribity exclufts AdjeHivis. 
San6l Minerv. LI I. c. 12. There is indeed an ex- 
zdi Analogy between the Accidents of Sex and P/r- 
fon. There are but two Sexes^ that is to fay, the Male 
and the Female ; and but two Perfons (or Charafters 
cffential to difcourfe) that is to fay, the Speaker, and 
the Party addrcfled. The third Sex and third Perfon 
are improperly fo called, being in fadl but Negations 
9ti the other two^ 
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CVIII. as being rather among the elegancies, 
than the eflentials {o) of language, which 
efTentials are the fubjeft of our prefent 
inquiry. The principal of thefc now re- 
maining is THE Difference of Verbs, 

AS TO THEIR SEVERAL SpECIES, which 

we endeavour to-explain in the following 
manner. 



(9) Whoever would fee more upon a fuhje£l of im* 
portance, referred to in many parts of this treatife, and 
particularly in note {b) of this chapter, may confult 
Litters conaming Miniy an O&avo Volume publiflied 
1750, die Author Mr. John Pitvin^ Vicar of Ilfstigtm 
in Dtmnj a perfon ^o, diough from his retired fitaa- 
tion little known, was deeply fldUed in the Philosophy' 
both of the Antients and Modems, and, m6tc than 
this, was valued by all that knew him for his virtue 
and wortht 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX- 

Concerning the Species of Verbs ^ and their 
other remaining Properties. 

ALL Verbs, that are ftridlly fo called, Ch. IX. 
denote {a) Energies. Now as all ^"^^"^^^ 
Energies are Attributes ^ they have reference 
of courfc to certain energizing Subjiances. 
Thus it is impoffiblc there (hould be fuch 
Energies, as To love, ^^fly* ^^ wounds &c. 
if there were not fuch beings as Men^ 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceflarily convqrfant about fome 
SubjeSf. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
loves — we muft needs fupply — -loves Cato^ 

Cajjius, 



{a) We ufe Ais word Enirgy, rather than Afo^ 
tioriy from its more comprehenfivc meaning; it being 
a fort of Genus, which includes within it both Motion 
and its Privation^ See before, p. 94, 95. 
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Ch. IX. CaJJius^ Portia^ or fome one. T^he Sword 
wounds — i. e. wounds HeSior^ Sarpedorif 
Priam^ or fome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceflarily fituate between 
two Subftantives, an Energizer which ia 
aEHv€j and a Subject which is paffive. 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
fentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a Verb 
ACTIVE. — Thus we fay Brutus amat^ 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subjeft be principal, it follows the 
charadter of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a Verb passive. — Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur^ Portia is hved. 
It is in like manner that the fame Road 
between the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with refpedl to the fummit is 
Afcenty with refped: to the foot is Defcent. 
Since then every Energy refpefts an Ener- 
gizer or a paffive Subjefl: ; hence the 
Reafon why every Verb, whether aftivc 
or paflive, has in language a neceffiuy 

reference 
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reference to fome Noun for its Nominative ch. IX* 
Cafe{b). ^-vw 

But to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obfervcd, Brutus loved 
Portia. — Here Brutus is the Energizer ; 
loved^ the Energy ; and Portia, the Sub-- 
je£l. But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or CaJJius, or the Roman JRer- 
public I for the Energy is referable to 
Subjedls infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Subjeds, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved bimfelf, flew himfelf, &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to thtfame 
being a double Relation, both aftive and 
paflive. And this it is which gave rife 

among' 



{b) The doQrine of Imperfonal Verbs has been 
juftly rejeSed by the beft Grammarians, both antient 
and modem. See San£f.Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. 
c. I. L. IV. c. 3. Prifclan. L. XVIII. p. II34, 
jtpolL L. III. fub. fin. In which places the reader 
will fee a proper Nominative fupplicd to all Verbs of 
this fuppofed CharaSer, 

§ 
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Ch. IX. among the Greeks to that fpccics of Verbs; 
called Verbs MIDDLE (r), and fuch was 
their true and original ufe, however in 
many inftances they may Have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its adtive Form, and 
the paflivc Subjedt ffe or himfelf) is ex- 
prefled like other accufatives. 

Again, in fbme Verbs it happens that 
the Encrgy^a/ways keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never pajfis out to any foreign 
extraneous Subject. Thus when we fay, 
Cafar watketb, Ccejarjittctb^ it is impofli- 

blc 



{c) T» yi^ xuXnaivx /xiromTo; ^'nf^arx cu^ 
»£jiA7r7«o"»k dviii^'xro mgyiTiKiii ^ "ZTxinriitni J«a- 
CiVfw?. The Ferhsy called Verbs middle^ admit a Gf- 
incidence of the aSlive and pajjive CharaSfer. Apollon. 
L. IIL c. 7. He that would fee this whole Doftrinc 
concerning ihc power of the middl£ verb ex- 
plained and confirmed with great Ingenuity and Learn- 
in;j, may confult a fmall Treatife of that able Critic 
Kiijhr^ entitled, De vcro Ufu Verhorum Mediormru 
A neat edition of this fcarcc piece has been lately 
publilhed. 
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ble the Energy Jhould pafs out (as in the Ch.IX* 
cafe of thofe Verbs called by the Gram- ^"^^"^ 
marians Verbs transitive) becaufc 
both the Energizer and the PaJJive Sub'^ 
jeSl are united iil the fame Per/on. For 
what is the caufe of this walking or fit- 
fing ?— It is the Will and Fital Powers 
belonging to Cafar. And what is the 
Subjeft, made fo to move or to fit ? 
It is the Bodf and Limbs belonging alio to , 
the fame C^5/2rr. It is this then forms that 
fpecies of Vferbs, which grammarians have 
thought fit to call Verbs neuter, as if 
indeed they were void both of ASlion and 
PaJJion,vf\itn perhaps (like Verbs middle) 
they may be rather faid to imply both. Not 
however to difpute about names, as thefe 
Neuters in their Energizer always difcover 
their pqffive SubjeSl (^), which other 

Verbs 



{c) This Chara«aer of Neuters the Greeks very 
happily cxprcfs by the Terms, *AuT#7ra95*a and 'iJio- 
trainoty which Prifcian renders, qua ex fe infeipfafit 
intrinfecus Paffto. L. VIII. 790. Confentii An apud 
Putfcb. p. 2051. . 

N It 
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Ch. IX. Verbs cannot, their paf^ve Subje6ls being 
infinite ; hence the reafon why it is as fu- 
perfluous in thefe Neuters to haVe the 
Subjedt cxprefled, as in other Verbs it is 
neceffary, and cannot be omitted. And 
thus it is that we are taught in common 

grammars 



It may be here obferved, diat even tho(e Verb$^ 
called JaiviSy can upon occafion lay afide their tranC 
itivc cfaara£ler ; that is to fay, can drop their fubfe- 
quent Accufative, and ajfume the Form of Neuters^ fo 
■s to (land by themfelves. This happens, when the 
, Difcourfe re(pe6)s the mere Energy or Jffeiiion only, 
and has no regard to the Subjedt, be it this thing or 
that. I'hus we (ay^ in, oThp ivayiyucKuy btoc, 
Tbh Man kmwi not how to ready fpeaking only of the 
Eqergy, in which we Aippofe him deficient. Had the 
Difcourfe been upon the Subjedb of rpading, we muft 
have added them, ifx olii¥ apoiyipda^up ri *OfAfigH^ 
He knows not how to read Horner^ or f^rgil^ ox Ci^ 
ieroy &c. 

Thus Horace^ 

j^w cupiT aut METUiT, juvat iUum fie donuu 

aut resj 
Vt lippum piSa tabu L t' ■ 

He that DESIRES^ FEARS (xiot th IS thing inparti* 
cular fior that, but in general he vnthin vi^fe breaft 

there 
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grammars that Verbs ASlhe require an ClulX. 
Accufative^ while Neuters require none. 

Of the above fpedes of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called necefTary, becaufe 
mod languages have^ done without it. 
The Species of Verbs therefore re- 
maining are the Active, the Passive 
and the Neuter, and thofe feem effen-^ 
tial to all languages whatever {d). 

-N a There 



thefe affedims prevail) has tbefamijof in a Houji cr 
Eft at e^ as the Man imtb had Eya has in fine Pi^uns. 
So Cafar in his celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, VfiKIy 
ViDi, Vici, where two A&ives we fee follow one 
Neuter in the (ame detached Form, as that Neuter 
itfelf. The Glory it feems was in the rapid Sequel of 
the Events. Conqueft came as quick, as he could 
come himfelf, and look about him. Whom he fiiw, and 
whom he conquered, was not the thing, of which he 
boafted. See ApoU. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. 

{d) The Stoics, in their logical view of Verbsy 
as making part in Propofidons^ confidered them under 
die four following Sorts. 

WhM 
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Ch. IX. than Tros Ifft, is equal. So Jl&eo in Lafta 
is no more than albusfum, 

'^Campique ingentes ojfibus albint. Virg, 

The fame may be faid of Tumeo. Mons 
tumctf i. e, tumidus eft, is tumid. To ex- 
prcfs the Energy in thcfe inftances, we 
jnuft have recourfe to the Inceptives. 

FluSius utiprimo ceepit cum albescere 
Vento. Virg, 



• Freta ponti 



Incipiunt agitata tumescere. Virg, 

There are Verbs alfo to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns^ So that 
as in AbflraSl Nouns (fuch sls Wbiten&Js 
from White^ Goodnefs from Good) as alfo 
in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Aitri^ 
hutive is converted into a Subftantrvei here 
the Subftantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Attributive. Such are Kwl^av from 
fcvuiv, to a^ the part of a Dog^ or be a Cy^ 
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Mtc; ^iX^Tnri^iiv from O/Xi^nr©., to Pbilip- Ch. IX* 
pize^ or favour Philip ; Syllatufire from 
Sylla, to meditate aSiing the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and virtuous 
Empcrour, by way of xrounfel to himfelf 
-— c^ ^1} aTTozeutrcc^caffnc, beware tbou beeji 
not bec^sar'd ; as though he faid. Be-- 
ware^ tbat by being Emperor ^ tbou doji not 
dwindle into a mere Caesar {e). In 
like manner one of our own witty Poets, 

Sternhold bimfelf be Out '^SterH'^ 

HOLDED* 

And long before him the facetious Fuller, 
fpeaking of one Morgan, a fanguinary Bi- 
fhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, fays 
of him, tbat be out-bonner'd even 
Bonner bimfelf*. 

And fo much for that Species of 
Attributes, called Verbs in the 
STRICTEST Sense. 

(/) Marc. AnUnin. L. VL § 30» 
• Church Hift. B. VUI. p. 21. 

N 4 CHAR 
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CHAP. X. 

Concerning tbofe other Attributives^, 
Participles and AdjeSiives. 



Ch. X. 'T^ HE nature of Verbs being under- . 
X ftood, that of Participles is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
cxpreflive of an Attribute i of Timei and 
of an Ajfertion. Now if we take away 
the Ajfertion^ and thus deftroy the Verb^ 
there will remain the Attribute and the 
T/W, which make the effence of a Par-* 
TiciPLE. Thus take away the Afler- 
tion from the Verb, r^dcpu, fTriteth, and 
there remains the Participle, T^i(puiv^1f^rit^ 
ingy which (without the Ajfertion J denotes 
the fame Attribute^ and the fame Time. 
After the fame manner, by withdrawing 
the Ajfertion^ we difcover r^oil/a; in^ET^^a* 
4/c, rfatpAjy in Tfail^e;, for we chufe to re- 
fer to the Greek y as being of all languages 
5 the 
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the moft complete, as well in this refpedt, Ch. X. 
^s in others. 

And fo much for Participles {a). . 

Thb 



(a) The Lathis are defe£live in this Article of Par- 
ticiples. Their Aftive Verbs, ending in «r, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have A6live Participles of all 
Times (fuch as LoqUens^ LocuiuSj Locuturus) but none 
of the Paflxvc. Their A^ves ending in O, have Parti- 
ciples of the Prefent and Future (fuch as Scrihensj and 
Scripturus) but none of the Paft. On the contrary, 
Xheir Pafli ves have Participles of the Paft ( fuch as Serifs 
tus) but none of the Prefent or Future, unlefi we ad- 
mit fuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert The want ©f thefe Parti- 
ciples they fupply by a Periphrafis— *for y^i^ttg they 
fay, cum f crip fiffit — for yj a^o/Af^oc, dumfcrihitur^ &c. 
In Englijh we have fometimes recourfe to die &me 
Periphrafis ; and fometimes w« avail ourfelves of the 
fame Auxiliars, which (orm our Modes and Tenfes. 

The Englijh Qrammar lays down a good rule with 
refpeft to its Participles of the Paft, that' they all ter* 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps 
liable to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering 
Chereibre how little Analogy of any kind we have 

in 
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Ch. X. The nature of Verbs and Participles 
'^-""^^"^ being underftood, that of Adjectives 
becomes eafy. A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute^ and I'ime^ 
and an AJfertion\ a Participle only implies 
an Attribute J and Time^ and an Adjec- 
tive only implies an Attribute i that is 
to fay, in other Words, an Adjective 
has no Ajfertion^ and only denotes fucb an 
Attribute^ as has not its ejfence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
relation (fuch as many zxidfeWf great and 

little^ 



in our Language, it feems wrong to annihilate die few 
Traces, that may be found. It would be well tiiere* 
fore, if all writers, who endeavour to be accurate, 
would be careful to avoid a corruption, at preient fo 
prevalent, of fa)ang, it was wrotej for, it was writtmi 
he was drvvty for, ht was driven % I have wenty for, 
/ have gffttij &c. in all \Adch inftances a Verb is ab« 
furdly ufed to fupply the proper Participle, without anj 
ncceffity from the want of fuch Word. 
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Uttky black and white ^ gooti znd iaJ, doubk^ ch. X* 
treblcy quadruple^ &c.) are all denoted by 
Adjectives. 

It muft indeed beconfcfledjthat (bnie- 
times even thofc Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion^ z£^ 
fume an aflertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of fuch we gave inftances before, in 
albeo, tumeo, Irci^co^ and others. Thefc 
however, compared to the reft of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper. Verbal AdjeSiives. 
It is in like manner^ that Participles in- 
fenfibly pafs too into Adjedtives. Thus 
do£lus in Latin^ and learned in Englijh^ 
lofe their power, as Participles^ and mean 
a Perfon pofleflcd of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Vir eloquens means not a man no*m 
/peaking^ but a man, who pojfejfes the ba^ 
bit of fpeakingy whether he fpeak or no. 
So when we fay in Englijhy he is a thinks 
ing Man, an underfianding Man, we mean 
not a perfon, whofe mind is in aEiual 

Energy^ 
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Cb- X» Energy^ but whok mind is enriched with a 
^^-^^'^ larger portion of thofe powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the feveral fpecics 
ihould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percept 
tible. Even in natural fpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the fpecific 
difference is* not always to be difcemed, i 
and in appearance at leaft they feem to 
lun into each other* 

We have fhewn already {b) in the In-* 
ffances of (biXiirirt^uvy Syllaturire^ *A^o- 
xouca^taQipfouy and others, how Subftan^ 
tives may be transformed into Verbal Af^ 
tributivcs. We fliall now fliew, how 
they may be converted into Adjectives. 
When wc fay the party of Pompey^ the 
flile of Cicero, the philofophy of Socrates^ 

in 



{b) Sup* p. 182, 183^ 
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in thefe cafes the party, the ftile, and the ch. X. 
philofophy fpoken of, receive* a llamp 
and charadler from the perfons, whom 
they refped:. Thofe perfons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ilamp and characterize their reipedivc 
Subjedls. Hence then they usually fajs 
into Attributes 9 and affume, as fuch, the 
form of AdjeSlives. And thus it is we 
fay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ftile, and the Socratic philofophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet qf^ Brafs, 
we fay, a brazen Trumpet ; for a Cro^yn 
of Gold, 2L golden Crown, &c. Even Prono^ 
minal Subftantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee^ and of Him, we fay. My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book ; inftead 
of faying the Country of Us, of Tou, and 
of Them, we fay. Our Country, Tour 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called fo many Pronomi^ 
nal AdjeSiives. 



It 
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Ch» X. I"!* has been obfervcd already, and mufi 
needs be obvious to all, that Adjedires, 
as marking Attributes, can have na 
fcx [c)^ And yet their having termina- 
tions conformable to the fesc, number^ 
and cafe of their Subftantive, fcems to 
have led grammarians into that ftrange 
abfurdity of ranging them with Nouns^ 
and feparating them from Verbs, tho* 
with refpedl to thefe they are perfeftly 
homogeneous; with refpect to the others, 
quite contrary. They are homogeneous 
with refpedt to Verbs, as both forts dc- 
note Attributes I they are heterogeneous 
with refpedt to Nouns, as never properly 
denoting Subjiances. But of this wc have 
fpoken before [d). 

The 



(r) Sup. p. 171. 
{d) Sup. C. VI. Not« {a). See aUb C. IIL 



BpaK THE First. ^i^i 

The Attributives hitherto treated, Ch. X., 
that is to fay. Verbs, Participles, ^-""^^"^^ 
and Adjectives, may be called At* 

TRIBUTIVES OP THE FIRST OrDER. 

The reafon of this name will be better 
underftood, when we have more fully 
difcufled Attributives of the se- 
cond Order, to which we now proceed 
in the following chapter* 



CHAP. 



HERMES* 



CHAP. XI. 



Concerning Attributives of the fecond 
Qrder^ 



Ch.XI, ^ ^ *^^ Attributives hitherto men- 




tioned denote the Attributes of 
Subjlances^ (q there is an inferior chfs of 
them, which denote the Attributes only of 
Attributes^ 



To explain by examples in either kind 
—when we fay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote 'y in thefe inflances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent^ and wrotCy are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, CicerOy Virgil^ 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
BUTESoFSuBSTANCES,wecallthemAT- 

TRXBUTIVESOFTHE FIRStOrDER. But 

when we fay, Pliny was moderately eloquent y 
hutCicero exceedingly eloquent 'y Statius wrote 
indifferently^ but Virgil wrote admirably ; 

m 
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in thcfe inftances, the Attributives, Mo^ Ch.XI. 
deratefyy 'Exceedingly ^ Indifferently ^ Ad-- 
rnkably^ are riot referable to Subjiantives, 
but to other Attributives^ that is, to the 
words. Eloquent^ and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 
call them Attributives of the se- 
cond ORDER. 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of 'E-Tri^gif/tAaTa, Adverbia, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the word 
*P?,tt«, or, Ferb, in its moft comprehenfive 
Signification^ as including not only Verbs 
properly fo called, but alfo Participles and 
AdjeSlives [an ufage, which may be jufti- 
fied by the beft authorities {a) ] we fhall 

^ find 



(fl) Thus Ariftotle\n\i\s Trcatife de Interpretatione, 
inftances ''A»9^ci^o( as a Noun^ and Afvxo; as a Ferb. 
So yfmmoniuS'^xara tsto • ro v^fjLoiivifAivoVy ri jmIit 
KAAOZ k, AIKAI02 x) o^a, roiaura— *PHMATA 
Xiyic^^ 9^ «x *0N0MATA. According to this SignU 
ficatUn (that is of denoting die Attributes of Subfiance 
O and 
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Ch^XI. ^od the osme^ :£fr^g^M, or Aovbrb^ to 
be a vvy juft appellation, as denoting a 
Part of Spsech^ the natural A^j*. 
KBVBAGS of Verbs. So great is this 
dependence in Grapunatical Syntax, that 
9xx^4veri can no naore fubiift without its 
Fer^^ than a ^^^ can fujbfift without its 
Subjlantive. It is the fame here, as in. 
certain natural Subjedls. Every Colour 
for its exigence as much requires a Su-* 
perficies, as the Superficies for its exift- 
ence requires a folid Body {b) . 

Among 



and the Predicate in Propofitions) the words^ Fair, 
Just, ami the tlkij are called Verbs, and not Nouns. 
An. in llbr. de Interp. p. 37, b, j^iijl. de Interp\ L. I. 
c."i. See alfo of this Treatife, c. 6. Note [a) p. 87, 

In the fame manner the 'Stoics talked of the Parti- 
ciple. Nam Participium. coiinumerantes Verbis^ 
Participiale Verbum vocabant vcl Casuale, 
Prifcianj L. I. p. 574. 

(b) This notion 0/ ranging the Adverb under tb^. 
fame Genus, with the Verb (by calling them both At- 
tributivcsj aofi ofacpkining it to be the FerVs Epithet 
§ ar 
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Among. the Attributes of Subftance are Ch.XI. 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus 
we fay, a nvbite Garment^ a high Mountain^ 
Now fome of thefe Quantities and Quali^ 
ties are capable of Intenfioil, and Remif* 
lion. Thus we {^^^^ a Garment exceed- 
ingly white I a Mmntain tolerablv 
O 2 higb^ 



er Jdjeeflve (by calling It the Attributive of an AttrU 
budve) is conformable to the beft authorities. The9^ 
dore Gaza defines an Adverb, as follows — /xe^ oc Xpys 
ciirluiroyi KOLToi ^yifMnoi XhyifAivWy u iir^X%yifi,%yof 
pjxart, xy oToy iiriBfTov pVfAaro;'. jf Part ^ff Speech 
devoid of Cafes J predtcaied of a Verb^ or fubjoined to it^ 
and being a fit were the VerFs AdjeHive. L.IV. (where 
by the way we may obferve, how properly the Adverb 
IS made an Aptote^ fince its principal fometimes' has 
cafes, as in Valde Sapiens ; fometimes has none^ a5 in 
Valgk amat.) Prifcian*s definition of an Adverb is as 
fojlows— Adverbium e/i pars erationis indecUnabilis^ 
eujus Jignificatio Ferbis adjicitur. Hoc enim perficit Ad» 
terbium Ferbis additum^ quod adjeSiiva nomina appella^^ 
tivis mminibus adjun^a ', ut prudens homo'^ prudenter 
egit'y felix Fir-y feliciter vivit. L. XV. p. 1003. And 
before, fpeaking of the Stoics^ he ^zjS'^Etiam Adver* 
BiA Nominibus vrf Verbis cownumerabant, £ff 
quaji ADJECTIVA Verborum nominabant. L. I. 
p. 574. 3ee alfo ApolL de Synt. L. I. c. %.fubfin. 
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Ch.XI. bigb^ or moderately bigb. It is plain 
therefore that Intention and Remiilion are 
among the Attributes of fuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenfion^ and Remtffim. 
The Greeks have their hoeufMt^g^ [leba^a, 
trow, i^Kt^cc ', the Latins their va/J^^ vebe^ 
menter, maxim^, fatis, mediocriter i the 
Englijh their greatly^ vajily^ extremefy^ 
fuffictently^ moderately^ tolerably^ indiffer-^ 
entlyy &c. 

Farther than this, where there are 
different Intentions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus 
if the Garment A be £XC£EI>inoly 
Whiter and the Garment B be mode- 
rately Wbite, we may fay, tbe Gar-m 
ment A is more white tban the Gar-* 
meat B. 

In thefe inftances the Adverb More 

not only denotes Intention, but relative 

Intenfion. Nay we ftop not here. We 

* not 
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not only denote Intenfion merely relative Ch.XI. 
but relative Intenfion^ than which there is 
none greater. Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain A is more high than the Moun^ 
tain B, but that it is the most high of all 
Mountains. Even Ferhs, properly fo called^ 
as they admit jfew//<? Intcnfions, fo they 
admit alfo thefe comparative ones. Thus 

in the following Example Fame he 

LOVBTH MORE than Riches^ but Virtue of 
all things he loveth most— the Words 
MORE and MOST denote the different 
comparative Intenjions of the Verbal At- 
tributive, Loveth. 

And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excefsy and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more de- 
grees than thefe, we ought perhaps to. 
introduce injinitej which is abfurd. For 
why flop at a limited Number, when in 
all fubjefts, fufceptible of Intenfion, the 
O 3 inter- 
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Ch'XI. intermediate Exceflcs are in a manner 
infinite? There are infinite Degrees of 
more White, between the Jirji Simple 
Wbitey and the Superlative, JFhiteJi j the 
feme may be faid of more Great, more 
Strong, more Minute, &c. The Dodlrine 
of Grammarians about three fuch De- 
grees, which they call the Pofitive, the 
Comparative, and the Superlative, muft 
needs be abfurd ; both becaufe in their 
Pofitive there is -jr no Comparifon at all, 
and becaufe their Superlative is a Compa- 
rative, as much as their Comparative it- » 
felf. Examples to evince this may be 
found every where. Socrates was the 
^losT WISE of all the Athenians — Homer 
was the MOST sublime of all Poets.^r^ 

. — Cadit et RipheuSf jusTissiMps UNU? 
^ifuit in "Teucris — Virg. 

It 



t ^^^ (f^^l' Gracilis Pojitivus) quoniam perfeGus e/ly 
a qtiibujdatn in numero Graduum non compu tatur* Con<^ 
fcntii Ars apud Putfch. p. 2022. 
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It muft be confefled thefe Compara- Ch.XI. 
tives, as well xht^mplcj as xht fuperlathe, 
feem fometimes to part with their re^ 
lative Nature, and only retain their m- 
ienjive. Thus in the Degree, denoting 
Jimple Excefs, 

Triftior, et lacrymu oculos fuffufa ni^ 
tentes. Virg. 

Rufticior paulo eft — Hor. 

In the Superlative this is more ufuaL 
Vir doSiiJJimusy Vir fortiffimusy a moji learn'- 
ed Marty a moJi brave Man, — that is to fay, 
not the bravejl and moji learned Man, that 
ever exifted, but a Man poffefling thofc 
Qualities in an eminent Degree. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench thefe Compa>. 
rative Adverbs, by exprefling their force 
in the Primary Attributive. Thus in- 
ftead of More fairy they fay F A i R e R ; in- 
ilead oiMoft fairy Fairest, and the fame 
O 4 hold5 
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Ch.XI. holds true both in the Greek and Latin. 

^'^'''>r^ This Pradlice however has reached no 
^ther than to AdjeBives, or at leaft to 
Participlesy Jharing the nature of Adjec^ 
tvoes. Verbs perhaps were thought too 
much diverfified already, to admit more 
Variations without perplexity. 

As there are fome Attributives, which 
admit of Comparifon, fo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 
are thofe, which denote that ^ality of 
Bodies ari/ingfrom their Figure -, as when 
we fay, a Circular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. 
The reafon is, that a million of things, 
participating the fame Figure, participate 
it equally^ if they participate it at all. To 
fay therefore that while A and B are both 
quadrangular, A is more or lefs quadran* 
gular than B, is abfurd. The fame holds 
true in all Attributives, denoting definite 
^antities^ whether continuous or difcrete^ 
whether abfolute or relative. Thus the 
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two^fooi Rule A cannot be more a tW9^ Ch.XL 
^ot Rule> than any other of the fame ^"""^^^^ 
length. Twenty Lions cannot be more 
twenty than twenty Flies, If A and B be 
both tripky or quadruple to C, they cannot 
be more triple^ or more quadruple^ one than 
the other. The reafon of all this is, there 
can be no Compart/on without Intenfiom 
and RemiJJion \ there can be no Inten£on 
and Remiffion in things always definite i 
and fuch are the Attributives, which we 
have lad: mentioned. 

In the fame reafoning we fee the caufc, 
why no Subjiantive is fufceptible of theft 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain can- 
not be faid more to Be, or to Exist, 
than a Mole-^hill^ but the More and Lefi 
muft be fought for in their Quantities. 
In like manner when we refer many In- 
dividuals to one Species, the Lion A can- 
not be called more a Lion^ than the Lion . 
B, but iC more any thing, he is more fierce^ 
more fpeedy^ or exceeding in fome fuch 
Attribute. So 'again, in referring many 

Species 
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tti.XI- Species to one Gcntts^ a Crocodile is not 

'**'>'"*^ more an Animal, than a. Lizard ; nor a 

Tiger, more than a Cat, but if any thing^^ 

^^^M they are more bulky^ morejirong^ &c. the 

^^^K ExcelV, as before* being derived from 

^^^H their Attributes* So true is that faying 

^^^P of the acute Stagirite — that Substance 

^V i$ not Jufceptibk of More and Less {c)* 

^P , But this by way of digreffion ; to return 

r • to the fubjeS of Adverbs, 

am 

Of the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu* 
tives already mentioned, thefe denoting 
Intenfion or Remiflion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuously Once^ ^wice, 
Tirice, are Adverbs of ^antity difcrete i 
More and Mojly Lefs and Leafi^ to which 
may be added Equally^ Proportionally^ &c. 

are 



mrloy^ Categor. c. 5. See alfo San6lius^ L. L c. ll. 
L. II. c. I0| II. where the fubje<^ of Comparatives 
is treated in a very mafterJy and philofophical man- 
ner. See alfo Prifcian^ p. 598. Derivantur igitur 
Con^araiiva a Nominibus Mje^iivisy ice. 
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are Adverbs of Relation. There arc Ch.XL 
others of ^alityy as when we fay. Ho- 
nestly indujiriousy Prudently brave, 
they fought bravely, be painted yihelYp 
a Portico formed Circularly, a Plain 
fut Triangularly, ^c. 

And here it is worth while to obfervc, 
how the fame thing, participating the 
fame Eflence, afTumes different granuna* 
tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, fuppofe it fhould be afked^ 
how differ Honeji^ Honejily^ and Honejiy. 
The Anfwer is, they are in EJfence the 
fame, but they differ, in as much as Ho* 
neji is the Attributive of a Subjiantive ; 
Honefily^ of a Verb\ and Honejly^ being 
diverted of thefe its attributive Relations, 
aflumes the Power of a Subjiantive^ fo as 
\o (land by itfelf. 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, arc 
pommon to Ferbs of every Species ^ but 

there 
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Ch.XL there arc fome which are peculiar to Verbs 
properly fo called^ that is to fay, to fuch a^ 
denote Motion or Energy iv^'vda their Vri^ 
vations. AH Motion and Rest imply 
Time and Place, as a kind of neceffary 
Coincidents. Hence- then, if we would 
exprefs the Place or Time of either, we 
muft needs have recourfe to the proper 
Adverbs ; of Placey as when we fay, he 
Jlood THERE ; be Went hence ; be travel-- 
led FAR, &c. : of Time, as wh^n we fay, be 
Jlood THEN; be went afterward ; be 
travelled formerly, G?^. Should it be 

afked why Adverbs of Time, when 

Verbs have Tenfes ? The Anfwer is, tho' 
Tenfes may be fufficient to denote the 
greater Diftinftions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Tejlerday, To-day, Ta^ 
morrow. Formerly, Lately, Jujl noWp 
Now, Immediately, Prefently, Soon, Here-- 
after, &c. ? It was this then that made 

the 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceflary, over and ch XI. 
above the Tenfes. 

To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Intenfions 
and RemiJJions peculiar to Motion^ fuch as 
fpeedifyy hajiily^fwiftly^jlowlyy &c. as alio 
Adverbs of Place ^ made out of Prepofi-- 
tionsy fuch as avca and Korea from oivoi and 
itoLTciy in Englijh upward and downward^ 
from up zn^ down. In fbme inftances the 
Prepofition fufFers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we (ay, circa 
equitat, he rides about ^ prope cecidif, 
be was keaisl falling ; Verum ne post 
conferas culpam in me^ But do not after 
lay the blame on me {d). 

There 



[d) Sofif.Charifulrj/l.Gram. p.170, 7irint.EutL 
Aft. II. Sc. 3. 
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Ch*XI. There are likewtfe Adverbs of Int^^ 
** "^"*-^ rogation, fuch as Where^ Whence^ Wbi^ 
tber^ How; of which there is this re- 
marlcable, that when they lofe their /a/- 
terrogative power, they aflumc that of a 
Relative^ (o as even to reprefcnt the 
Relative or Subjun&ive Fronoun. Thua 
Ovui, 

Et Seges ejl, ubi frojafutt — 

tranflated in our old Englijh Balkd, 

And Corn doth grow^ where Uroy town 
Jiood. 

That is to fay, Seges ejl in eo locOf in QVOf 
&c. Corn groweth in that place y i n whic Hi 
&c. the power of the Rdattve, being to- 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 

Hujufmodt mihi resfemper comminifcere, 
Ubi me excarnufices — Heaut. IV. 6. 

where ubi relates to res^ and ftands for 
quibus' rebus ^ 



L 
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It is in like manner that the Relative Ch.XL 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an In- 
terrogative^ at leaft in Latin and Englijh. 
Thus Horace, 

QuEM Fir urn out Heroa lyra^ vel acri 
Ti^ia fumes celebrare^ Clio ? 

So Mi/ton, 

Vf'o.ojirjlfeduc'd them to that foul re^ 
volt ? 

The reafon of all this is as follows.. 
^be Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character. 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this charac- 
ter, but are ftill Relatives, as much a$ 
ever. The difference is, that without an 
Interrogation, they have reference to a 
Subjeft, which is antecedent y definite y and. 
known ; with an Interrogation y to a Sub- 
jedl which isfubfequenty indefinitCy and «/7- . 

known. 
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Ch.XI* i^^^ffp and which it is cxpeftcd that fie 
^--v-*^ Anfwcr ihould exprefs and afcertain. 

Wko frjifeduc'd them ? 

The very Queftion itfelf fuppofcs a Se-% 
ducer, to which, tho' unknown, the Pro* 
noun. Who, has a reference^ 

^b' infernal Serpent^ 

Hero in the Anfwer we have the SuhjeSl, 
nbich was indefinite, afcertained 5 fo that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we fee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been &id 
originally, without any Interrogation kt 
alU // was the infernal Serpent^ who 
firfifeduced them. 

And thus is it that Interrogatives and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other. 

And fo much for Adverbs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready fpoken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewife at- 
tempted 
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tempted to explain their general Nature^ Ch.XI. 
which we have found to confiftin being V-^"^^-^ 
fbe Attributes of Attributes. There rer 
mains only to add, that Adverbs may be 
derived from almoji every Part of Speech : 
from Preposition?, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards — from Partici- 
FLES, and through thefp from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
fhencc Knowingly j frpm Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Scienter — from Adjectives, a§ 
when fropi Virtuous and Vicious, we de- 
rive Virtue ujly and Vicioufly^^ftovn Sub- 
stantives, as when from Ui^:^^, a^ 
Ape, we derive niO^Knov fixi'TTBtv, to look 
Apishly;' from Aew, a Lion^ Asoytci^ 
iuq, Leoninely — nay even from Proper 
Names, ^s when from Socrates and De^ 
mojibenes, we dprive Socratically and De-- 
mojihenicalfy. It was Socratically reafoned^ 
we fay -, it was Demojihenicalfy fp(>ke^ *, 

Of 



f ^^«//<bas KuKAo?rix2c OjiclapicaUj, from Kv^«)^ 

P 
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Ch.XL OfAibfime fort uttin*nyathet«, deed %y 
die old Gfltmmanam, fiich ax CdtSmiter 
from Catilina, Bifatmter- from Sifenna^ 
ftuOumi from TuUitfs, 6cc. («). 

Nob ate they thus extenfive only in 
Dertvation, but in * Signification alio. 
Theodore Gaza ih his Grammar informs 
us (/), that Adverbs may be found in ' 
every one of the Predicaments, dnd that 
the readieft way to reduce their Infini- 
tude, was to refer them by clafles to thole 
ten univerfal Genera. The Stoics too 
callpd.the Adverb by the name of 
nov^icTiy;, and that from a view to the 
fame multijorm Nature. Omnia infe capit 
quaji collata per fatiram^ conceJUJibirerum 
varia potejiate. It is thus that Sojipater 

explains 



(/) See P rife. L.XV. p. 1022. S9f.Charif.1bu 
j;dit, Putfchii. 

pftT(i»» ybm S[Mm hiUiKK^ iirlavy voiov, VQ^iv^ 
w(of Th X. T, A. Gram. Introd. L. II. 
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explains the Word {g)^ from whofc au- Ch.XL 
thority we know it to be Stoical. But ^-^-^. 
of this enough. 

And now having finifhedthefe prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan- 
tive and the Attributive, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thofe AUXILIARY jPar rs, which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as thefe make the Subjedt 
of a Book by thtmfelves, we here con- 
clude the firft Book of this Treatife. 



[g) Sofip. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putfcbiu 
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OR A PHILOSOPJIICAL INQyiRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 



BOOK II. 

C H A P. I. 

Cmceming Dtfinitroes^ 

WHAT remains of our Work, C?h.I. 
is a matter of lefs difficulty; *— v-** 
it being the fame here, as in 
feme Hiflorieal Pidkure ; when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, it is aa 
cafy labour to deilign the reft. 

P ^ De- , 
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I 

Cb« I. DsFiNiTiyss^the Subjeft bf the pre- 
Hefit Ctdpter; are confmonly called l^ 
Grammarians^ Articles, ARTictfLi, 
''Af^fou' They are of two kinds, either 
iStioit froperfy andJMRfyficalki^ of elfe 
the Prenmnmal Articks^ ilidi as ^bis^ 
^baf, Any, &c. 

We fhajl firft treat of thofe Articles 
more JiriSIty fo denominated^ the reafon and 
ufe of which may be explained, as fol- 
lows. 

The vifible and individual Subftances 
of Nature arc infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To fupply this defefl:, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name is 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 
leaft to fome Genus. For example — a 
^ ' certain 
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certain Objeft occurs, with a head arid Ch. I* 
limbs, and appearing to poflefs the pow- 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its propef Species, and call it Dog^ 
or Horfe^ or Lion, or the like. If none 
of thefc Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, AnimaL . 

But this is not enough. The Things 
at which we are looking^ is neither a 
Species, nor a Genus. What is it 
then ? An Individual.-— Of what kind ? 
Known, or unknown F Seen now Jbr the 
Jirji time, or feen before, and now re- 
membered ? — 'It is here we fhall difeover 
the ufe of the two Articles (A) and 
(Tufe)* (A) refpedts our primary Per- 
ception, and denotes Individuals as un-^ 
known ; (The) refpedts our fecondary 
Perception, and denotes Individuals as 
known. To explain by an example — 
I fee an object pafs by, which I never 
P 4 faw 



21.6 . U Eft*! ft A . 

Ch. L Iktr tSU now. Wlnfc jfe I fi^ i^«i(*ii^^ 

gm A Begg^ ^iti A kag BeartL The' 
hfui *depirts, and returns a Week afierj 
.What do I fay then i^^Thert goes tbe 
i^ar iviti the hngBeardk The Ar« 
tick (vily is changed, the reft remaioa 
bnaltered* 

Yet mark the force of this apparently 
minute . Change. The Individual, mce 
vague, is now recognized as Jontetbing 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinu* 
ates a kind oi previous acquaintance^ by, 
referring the prefcnt Perception to a like 
Perception already paft {a). 

The Truth is, the Articfcs (A) and 
(The) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumfcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moft 



{a) See B. J. c, 5. p. 63, 64. 
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faioft part to denote Individuals. -The 
difference however between them is this ; 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual it- 
felf unafcertained^ whereas the Article 
(The) afcertaim the Indroidual al/o^ and 
is for that reafon the more accurate De- 
finitive of the two. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfed: 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines^ that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, 'O. *0 
aW^wTT®. Imtrwy The man. feli-r- ay- 
6^«^0- i«<rgvi A Man fell, without any 
thiqg prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn {b). Even in Englijh^ where the 

Article 



(Jf) Ta y«f ioftruiSi zrin yoifAtPX^ ij t» aj 8f « 

things^ which are at times underjiood indefinitely^ the 
addition of the Article makes to be definite as to their 
Perfiin. Apoll. L. IV, c. I. See of the fame au- 
Jthor, L, I. c 6, 36. "SOiU (to ''Af flf oif fc.) i" dy»- 
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Ch.L Artide (A) cannot be iifed, tft in fAti^ 
^"""^^"^ nb, its force is expreft by the £une Nc^ 
gation. TAofe are thb Men, means thofe 
are Individuals, of which we poflefs fbme 
frevims KnowledgCi, ^^^ ^re Men^ the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are to mzny vague and uncertain In^ 
dividuals, juflas the Phrafe, ji Man, in 
the fingular, implies one of the fame 
number. 

But 



fjitif Xiyoi T»?, AN0PX2nOI HKE, uhXoy rivet 
aySffcwrsv Xiya. u i\ O AN0PX2nOX, J?Aov, tfooi" 
yveo^fAtvoy yaf riya a^fifWTroir Asycu Tiro il dvri 
fiuKoprcti 9^ 01 ^xcxoyrti r agi^oy cnfjt.xvrikoy vr^ej- 
TUC yvdctug ^ iiMri^x^. The yfrticU caufes a Re^ 
view within the Mind of fomething known before the 
texture of the Difcourfe, Thus if any onefays^'hy^^tair^ 
?xf, Man came (which is thefame^as when we fay in 
Englifli A man came) it is not evident^ of whom hefpeais. 
But if he fays o ayiguv^ 5xf, The man came, 
then it is evident ; for hefpcaks of fome Perfon known 
before. And this is what thofe mean^ who fay that the 
Jrticlt is ixprejpve of the Firfi and Second Knowledge 
together. Theod, Gaza?, L. IV. 
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But tho* the Greeks have no Article Ch, L 
correfpondent to the Article (A,) yet 
nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their 'O, to the Article, The. 'O jQacr/Xeu;, 
The King I TO iH^, The Gift, &c. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greei Article, as they are dcfcribed by 
Apollontus, one of the earlieft and moft 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
maining. 

"Egiv iv xa9o xj sv ccXXoig ccmqyrivcif^edoc, 
t^tov a^O^av iy dpo^ood, ^ e^i wooicareiXiy" 
fjiiva w^ocdtum Tro^ot^otTtKyi. — Now the pecu- 
liar Attribute of the Article y as we ba^ce 
JJjewn elfewhere^ is that Reference, which 
implies fame certain Perfon already men- 
tioned. Again — 'Ou yoLo SxyB rd ovofiocrx 
BZ dvrm dvwpoouv 'waol^c^v, bI fim (Tvi^Tra-^ 
ootXd^oisv TO ccodoov, 5 l^ocUsrcg Ipv tj dvoctpo-' 
^. Fir Nouns of tbemfelves imply net 
Reference, unlefs they take to them the Ar^ 

tide. 



i-^T'Af Artkk indkates a j^'i'^jiablijbe^ 
ce (c)i 



His teafiuung dpdn Pn^r JYomri is 
worth reihwkiiig* Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Ho$mnymie^ that 
is, different Perfons often go by the fame 
Name. To folve this ambigui^, we have 
jrecourfe to AdjeSives or Epithets. For 
example — there were two Grecian chiefs^ 
who bore the name oi Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reafon, that Menejiheus 
ufcs Epithets, when this intent was Xo 
diftinguifh the one of them from the 
other. 

*AXA« 



{c) Jpoll. dc Synt. L. L c. 6, 7. His account of 
Reference is as follows — ^liuofAOi dvafo^ag vgox«- 
ruMyfAWH wfoctivM fivrigoL yvSi<ri;. Thi peculiar 
tharaSter of Reference if the fetond or repeated KfimiT^ 
Udge rffami Perfon already mentioned. L. IL c* 3. 
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taot^. Hom. 

If both Ajaxes (fays he) cannot bejpared^. 

a t leaft alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 

ApoUomus proceeds ■ Even Epithets 
themfelves are diffufed thro* various 
SabjeiftSy in as much as the fame Adw 
jedive may be referred to many Subflan^ 
tives. 

In order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite^ that is to fay 
the Adjedtive as well as the Subftantivc, 
the Adjedtive itfelf aflumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
fme Jingle Perfon only^ /jLovociacfj eivec^o^, 
according to the Author's own Phrafe. 
And thus it is we fay, T^ij(puy o r^ctfdfucrt^ 
xo^f TrypAo the Grammarian; AttoXXo- 
i(o^ Q Kv^vccTQ^, Apollo Jor us the Cyre-- 
nean, &c. The Author's Conclufion of 
X this 
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Ch. I. this Sedllon is worth remarking. Aioih^ 
rc^ u^a }^ Kara to toiktov ^ w^deci^ l^i 
tS cc^&pif avviha^}i<r» to Iiti^^tolov t^ xo^iea 
cvofjLOLTi — It is with reafon therefore that 
the Article is here alfo added ^ as it brings 
the AdjeSiive to an Individuality^ asprecije^ 
as the proper Name {d). 

We may carry this reafoning farther, 
and fliew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force oi proper Names ^ and that un- 
affifted by epithets of any kinds. Among 
the Athenians UXoTov meant Ship ; "Ev^BKa^ 
Eleven ; and '^Av^j w^r©^, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To UkoTev^ the Ship, 
meant that particular Shipy which theyfent 
annually to Delos -, 'O/'Ey Jexa, theeleven, 
meant certain Officers of Jujice ; and 'O 
"Av^f itf TT®*, THE MAN, meant their public 
Executicver. So in Englijh, City, is a 

Name 



(d) Sec JpolL L. I. c. 12, where by miftakc Mi- 
nelaus is put for Mcneftheu^. 
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Name common to many places ; and 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men. 
Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis; and theSpeak-* 
er, tf high Officer io the Britijh Parlia- 
ment. 

And thus it is by an eafy tranfition, 
that the Article, from denoting Reference^ 
comes to denote Eminence alfo; that is to 
fay, from implying an ordinary pre-ac- 
quaintance, to prefumc a k»ind of general 
and univerfal Notoriety. Thus among 
the Greeks *0 nonyriy^, THE POET, meant 
Homer {e) j and 'O I^rayn^i-nic, the st^a-p* 
GiRiTE, meant Arijlotle^ not that there 

were 



{e) There are fp few exception? to this Obfcrva- 
lion, that we may feirly admit it to be generally true. 
Yet Ar'ijlotk twjce denotes Euripides by the Phrafe 
ra-o»Tj1nV, once at the end of the feventh Book of 
his Nicomachian Ethics^ and again in his Phjfics^ 
L. II. 2. Plato alfo in his tenth Boole of Laws 
(p. 901. Edit. Serr.) denotes Hffiod after the fanic 
manner. 




^1^ yMB RJIJSi^.c^ 

equally iUofln'iqiis fof ^hw Poetry and 
Phikffopl^. 

It is on a liifc principle that uinjiofk 
tells us, it is by no means the faqie thing 
to affert—- e^ai njp ^m iyadop, or, TO 
^ya&iv — that, Pleafure /> a GopD, or, 
Ths Gpop. The firft only maizes it a 
€fimmn ObjeSi of Dejire^ upon a level 
with many others, which daily raifo 
our wifhes ; the laft fuppofes it thatju^ 
frcme and fovereign Good^ the ultimate 
Scope of all our Aftions and Endea- 
vours (/). 

But to purfue our Subjeft. It has bceq 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aflbciated to fome other 
word, — To what words then may it be 
aflbciated ? — To fuch as require defining^ 

ibr 



(/) Analyt. Prior. L» I. c. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definttroe.^^kvA Ch, I; 
^Vibat Words are thele ? — Not thofe which 
already are ca definite, as may be. Nor 
yet thofe, which^ being indefinite'^ cannot 
prdperly be made otberwife. It remains^ 
then they xiwift be tfjofe, which though in^ 
definite f are yet capable, through the Arti-* 
tie 9 of becoming d^nite. 

Upon thcfel^rinciple^ we fee the reafon; 
Why it is abfurd to fay, O EPXl, The I, or 
O £T, The Thou, becaufe nothing cart 
inake thofe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are (^}. The fame may be aiTerted 

of 



{g) Apolkniuf makes it part of the Pronoun's De- 
finition, to refufe co-alefcence with the Article* 
'Exnyo ni *Avtvvv/biue^ to fi^iri iilj^iug i dvat^bgZg 
iyro^ofAa^ipLttoty w i ciytfi to i^i^ov That then^ 
fore is a Pronoun^ which with Indication or Reference 
is put fir a Noun, andrriTH which the Article' 

X)OTH NOT ASSOCIATE. L. II. C. 5. So Goza^ 

(peaking of Pronouns — Jldyln ii — »x iiniixoylat^ 

i(9f9¥. LAV* Pri/ciantaLjsitiQikme. Jureigitur 

^ Q, apud 
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of Proper Names, and though the Greeks 
fay ^:.?«f«TTjf, i5 SoJ^fi^^nri;, and the like,^J 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonafm, unlel^i 
perhaps it ierve to diftinguiih Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
OI AMOOTEPOI, or in Englifi, Thk- 
BOTH, becaufe thefe Words in their owm 
nature are each of them p€rfciSt\y Jefified^ 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfluous. Thus, if it be faid^ f 
have read both Poets^ this plainly indi- 
cates a definite pair^ of whom fome men- 
tion has been made already ; Aucc^ lyvutr^ 
fiBvifj, a known Duad, as Apollonius exprefles 
himfelf, {h) when he fpeaks of this Sub- 
jedt. On the contrary, if it be faid, I have 
read Two Poets, this may mean any Pair 

out 



ntpud GracDS prima etfecundaperfonapranominum^ qua 
Jim dubio dtmonftrativa funty articulis adjungi non pof^ 
funt\ nee tertia^ quando demonftrativa efi, L. XIL 
p« 938.— In the beginning of the fame Book, be give& 
the true reafon of this. Supra omnes alias partes ora^ 

tionif FINIT PERSONAS PrONOM£K. 



{b) j/i>9lkn. ULc.16. 
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toilt of all that ever exifted. And hence 
ttiis Numeral, being in this Senfe indeji^ 
nite (as indeed are all othdrs, as well as it- 
ielf) is forced to ajfume the Article^ when- 
ever it would become definite *. And 
thus it is. The Two in Englifio, and Oi 
ATO in Gfeekf mean nearly the fame 
thing, as Both or AM<1>oTEPOI* Hence 
alfo it is, that as Two, whea taken alone, 
has reference to fbme primary and indeji'^ 
nite Perception, while the Article, The, 
has reference to bvatfecoriddry and ^g/?- 
nite -f- ; hence I fay the Reafon, why it 
is bad Greek to fay ATO OI ANePXlliOI, 
and bad Englijh^ to fay Two the men. 
Such Syntax is in fa(^ a Blending of In-- 
Q^ 2 compatibles^ 



• This explains Servius on the XII^ ^neid, 
V. 51 !• where he tells us that Duorum is put for Am^ 
horum. In EngUjh ov Greek the Article would have 
done the bufinefs, for the Twoy or roTu fvoTv are equi- 
valent to Both or diJL^olifuyy but not {o Duorum^ ^ 
kccaufe the Latins have no Articles to prefix, ^'*^' Vt^ : ->> L 

\ Sup. p. 2iS)2i6« 
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comp^tfihUSf that is to fay of a defined Suh^ 
Jianthe with an undefined Atiriiuthe* 
On the contrary to fay in Greek AM<PO- 
TEPOI 01 ANSPanOI, or in Eng/ijh, 
Both th£ Men, is good and allo\yablc^ 
becaufe the Subftantive cannot pofTibly 
be lefs apt, by being defined, to coalefcc 
with an Attributive, which is defined as 
well as itfelf* So likewife, it i5 corre(3: 
to fay> OI ATO ANGPfinOI, The two 
Men, becaufe here the Article, being 
placed in the beginning, extends its Power 
as well through Subftantive as Attribu- 
tive, and equally contributes to define 
them both. 



As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becaufe they an by Nature as 
definite as may be^ fa there are others^ 
which admit it not, becaufe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
Interrogatives. If we queftion about 
Subfiances, we cannot fay O TIi; OT- 
TOX, The who is this; but TIJ; 

%^ OTTOS,^ 
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OTTOS, Who is thm ? {i). The fame 
as to ^alifies and both kinds of ^antity. 
We fay without an Article nOIOS, nO- 
XOI, IIHAIKOZ, in EngliJIj^ what sort 
OF, how many, how great. The 
Reafon is, that the Articles *0, and the, 
refpcdt Beings, already known i Interro- 
gatives refpedl Beings, about which we are 
ignorant; for as to what we know. Inter- 
rogation is fuperfluous. 

In a word the natural Ajfociators with 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives^ 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is thefe, which, by aflu- 
ming a different Article ^ ferve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its tirft being per-«» 
.ceived,or elfe to indicate, upon its return, a 
Recognition, or repeated Knowledge [k). 
0^3 We 

(/) Jpolknius calls Til, ivxili(ir%rov rSv af Jfwir, 
a Part of* Speech, m^ contrary ^ moft averfe to Articles^ 
L* IV. c. I. 

(i) What IS here iaid refpc£b the two Articles which 
we have in Englijb. In Greeks the Article does no more, 
lik?j\\m^\y a Recognition. See before p. 2l6,2i7,2i8, 
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Ch. I, We fliall here fubjoiri a fewr Ih-t 
'^■'^^^^ fiances of the Peculiar Power of Az-m 

TICLES. 

Every Propofition confifU of a SuS-i 
jtSiy and a Predicate^ In Englifi thcfc 
are diftinguifl^icd by dieir Pofition, the 
Subjeft {landing jfry/, the Predicate iafi^ 
Happmcfs is P/t^^;/rf— Here, Happinefs h 
the Subje^^ PUoJure^ the Predicate. If j 
we change their order, and fay, Picafure 
is Happinefs I then P/eafure becomes the 
Subject f aad Happinefs the Predicate. In 
Greek thefe are diftinguiihed not by any 
Order or Pofition, but by help of the 
Article 9 which the Subjedl always af-? 
fumes, and the Predicate i|i mofl iq- 
ftances (fome few excepted ) rejeds. 
Happinefs is Pleafure-r^i^iovfi % luSoufiovix^^ 
Pleafure is Happinefs— i^ i^lov^ luioufioyilu,' — :_ 
Fine things iire difficuIt^'^'rX^^'^^ "^^ icexXoi 
'r-' Difficult things are ^«^— t« p^aXi^eft 
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In Greek it is worth attending, how in Ch. I. 
the fame Sentence, the fame Articky by ^-""^^"^ 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple — *0 riToXc/xa/©^ Yi^Lvounof^'xy^oLq \ti^^ 
— Ftelemy^ having prejided over the Games ^ 
was publickly honoured. The Participle 
yufivocarjxc)(;^(roc^ has here no other force, 
than te denote to \xs the ^imej 'when Pto- 
lemy was honoured, viz. after having 
prefided over the Games. But if, inftead 
of the Subftantive, we join the Participle 
to the Article^ and fay, 'O yvfivourioc^x^a-ocg 
nroXEfMi®^ «77jtc^, our meaning is then — 
7'he Pfo/emy, who prefided over the Games ^ 
was honoured. The Participle in this 
cafe, being joined to the Article^ tends ta- 
citly to indicate not one Ptolemy but many, 
of which number a particular one parti- 
cipated of honour (/). 

CL4 IM 



(/) Apollon. L. I. c. 33, 34* 
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But enough of fuch Speculations. The Ch. !• 
pnly remark, which we (hall make on ^^ 
them, is this ; that ** minute Change in 
^* Principles leads tomighty Change in 
** EFFECTSjfo that wcllarc Principles 
f* intitled to our regard, however in ap^ 
f* pearance they may be trivial and low/* 

The Articles already mentioned are 
"H^oi^ftrtSlly fo called ; but befides thefe 
there are the Pronominal Articles, 
fuch as, T!htSy Tbat^ Anyy Other* Some ^ AlU 
No, orNone^&cc. Of thefe we have Ipokcn 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns {m), 

where 



(m) See B, I. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It fecms to have 
been fome view of words, like that here given, which 
induced ^intilian to fay of the Latin Tongue— 
No/lir fermo Articulos non defiderat ; idecqui in alias 
partes orationis fparguntur. Inft. Orat. L. I. c. 4. 
So Scaliger. His declaratis^ fatis conjiat Gracorum 
jtrticklos non negU£ios a nobis y fed eorum ufum/ufer^ 
Jluum. Nam ubi aliquid frafcribendum £/?, quod Graci 
per ariiculum efficiunt (iAf^£> JSAo?) expletur a 
Xatinis per Is aut IhLE s Is, aut^ lUe fervus dbu^ 
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Ch. I* where ivc hnve fhcwn, when they may be 
i^kcn as Pronouns, and when as Articles* 
Vet JQ truth it muft be confcfled, if the 
Eirencc of an Article be to define and afccr- 
tcm^ they are much more properly Arti*-, 
cics, than any thing eU'e,andas ruchitiould 
be confidered in Univerfal Grammar. 
Thus when we (ay, this Piilurc I ap^ 
prove, hut that/ difiike^ what do we per- 
f':.rm by tlie help of ihele Definitives^ but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
denote two In dividual s> the one as the imre 
wt'tfr, the other as the more dijlanl ? So when 
we fay, SoMp men are virtuous, but All 
me^ are mortal^ what is the natural ]Elffedt 
of this All and Some, but to define 
that Unherfalityj and Farticularity, which^ 
would remain indefinite, were wg to take 

them 

de quoferuo aniea fa£ia mentioftty out qui aRo qu^paH^ 
notusjiu Additur enim Articulus ad ret memoriam n^ 
ticvftndam^ cnJus antea non nefcii fumus^ aut adprafcri^ 
hendam intelleSfimem^ qua latius fatere queat ; %}eluti 
cum dicimusy C. Caefar, Is qui po(i:ea didlator fuiti, 
Kam dliifueri C. Cafarcs, Sic Grace JLaTxrx^ i aur 
T^JcfflfcTWf. De Cauf. Ling. Lat, c. 131. 
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them away? The fame is evident in fuch Ch. L 
Sentences, as — ^ouu fiibjiances have fefi-^ *-^^r^|# 
JatioH', OTHERS want it — Chufe any way 
of'aclingy and some men nttll find faulty 
&:c. For here some, other, and any, 
ferve all of them to define different Parts 
of a given Whole; Some, to denote a 
definite Part % Any, to denote an iridefi^ 
nite; and Other, to denote the remain-- 
tn^ Part, when a Part has been affumed 
already. Sometimes this laft Word de- 
notes a large indefinite Porthm^ fet in op- 
pofition to fome fingle^ definite, and r^- 
maining Part, which receives from fuch 
Oppofition no fmall degree of heighten- 
ing. Thus Virgil, 

Excudent Ahii fpirantia molliiis ara-, 
(Credo equidemj vivos ducent de marmore 

VultUS ; 

Orabunt caufas melius, ccelique meatus 
Dcfcribent radio, et furgentia fuiera 

dicent : 
Tu regere imperio popuhs, Roman E. 

memento^ &c. -/En. VI. 

Nothing 
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Cb.1. Nothing can beftrongerormorcfub- 
^-^>^**^ lime, thaa this AntitliefiSi one AS fet as 
equal to many ctber Acts taken together^ 
and the ^ovazvijmgly (for it is Tu Romanc, 
Dot yos RomnmJ to ali other Men ; and 
yet this performed by fo trivial a caufc, as 
the juft oppofition of Alu to Tu, 



But here we conclude, and proceed to 
^rfat of Connectives* 



CHAP. 
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Concerning ConneSiives, and Jirji thofi 
called ConjunSlions. 

CONNECTIVES are the fubjedl of what ch. IL 
follows ; which, according as they ^■-^■*^ 
conneft either Sentences or Words, arc 
called by the different Names of Con- 
jUNCTioNS,or Prepositions. Ofthefc 
Names, that of the Frepofition is taken 
from a mere accident^ as it commonly 
Hands in connexion before the Part, 
which it connefts. The name of the 
ConjunSlion^ as is evident, has reference 
to its ejfential cbaraSier. 

Of thefe two we (hall confider the 
Conjunction firft, becaufe it conncfts, 
not Words, but Sentences. This is coa^ 
formable to the Analyfis, with which wd 
began this inquiry *, and which led 

us,' 

»■ . I. ii ■ ■ - 

* Sup. p. 1I9 12. 
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Ch. ir. lis^ by parity of rt^afon, to confider SeH^ 
tences tbcmjehcs before Words^ Noiv 
the Defimtion of a Conjunction is as 
follows — ^ Tart of Speech^ 'VQid of Sig^ 
nijkailon itjelf\ but fo Jormed as to help 
Signification^ by making two qt morefig^ 
mficant ScntcTias to be okt. ^gr:i/icant Sm--* 
Una ^tf)* 

THia 



{a) Grammarians have ufuaily confidered the Cort- 
juiidion as connedling rather fmgle Parts of Speechy 
than whole Sentences^ and that too with the addition of 
like with h'ke, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number with Num* 
ber, Cafe with Cafe, tsfr. This SanSfius jufHy ex- 
plodes. ConjuTUiio neque cafuSy neque alias partes irO'^ 
tionts (ut imperiti docent) conjungity ipfa: enim partes 
inter fe conjunguntur-^fed conjunSfio Orationes inter fe 
eonjungit. Miner. L. IIL c. 14. Me then cftabliihes 
his. doftrine by a variety of examples. He had already 
faid as much, L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to 
have followed Scaliger^ who had aflcrted the fame be- 
fore him. Conjundionis autem notionem veteres paulh 
inconfultius prodidere ; neque eninty quod aiuntj partes 
alias conju7igit (ipfa enim partes per fe inter fe conjun^ 
guntur)—fed ConjunSlio efly qua conjungit Oratiefies 
fluns^ De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 165. 

This 
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Th I s therefore being the general Idea of Ch. II. 
Conjunctions, we deduce their Species 

in 



This Do£irine of theirs is conRcmcd hy JpoUonius^ 
who in the feveral places, where he mentions the Con- 
jun6lion, always confiders it in Syntax as connedling 
Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 
p. 14. L.II. C.12. p. 124. L. III. c. 15. p. 234. 

But we have ftronger authority than this to fupport 
Scaliger and Sanifiusy and that is Artjiotle^ Definition, 
as the Paflagc has been corrected by the beft Critics 
and Manufcripts. A Conjundion, according to him^ v% 

Jn articulate Sounds devoid of Signification, which is [9 
formed as to make o^^ Jignificant articulate Sound out 
of feveral articulate Sounds, which are each ofthemftg^ 
nificant. Poet. c. 20. In this view of things, the om 
ftgnificant articulate Sound, formed by the Conjun^ion^ 
is not the Union of two or more Syllables in one fim- 
ple Word, nor even of two or more Words in one. 
fimple Sentence, but of two or more Jimple Sentences 
in one complex Sentence, which is confidered as oke, 
from that Concatenation of Meaning efFefted by the 
ConjunSJions. For example, let us take the Sentence^ 
which follows. If Men are by nature foci al,4t is their 
Inter ejl to be jujl, though it were not fo ordained by the 

Lava 
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Ch. H. in the following manner. Conjunctions* 
while they t^aaaeBJijaatcest either co/ineSf 
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iaws 9/ their Country* Here arc thrtc Sentences* 
(i.) Min art hjf naturt j^iaL (l-) It is M^n*^ Itj* 
ttrrfi U bf jyft* (3.) It I J n9t dmntd hy tbt Lawt 
^rvfry Can rs try tlaf Manjhotild hg juji^ The lirft two 
mi tkcfe Sentences arc made Ont by the Conjunt^oji^ 
If; ih^fr^ On* ^*lth the thud Sentence* by the Con-> 
jun^tOR^ Tho*; and the three, thus ui^ited, make 
that ^fiai^ii pta 9^sL}t\\%y{^ that nm fi^n'tficant artUu'^ 
isU Soundy of which JriftciU fpeaks, and which is the 
refult of the conjun&ive Power* 

This e^qilains a pallage in his Rhetoric, vAiitrt ht 
mentions die fame Suhjed. 'O yif evyfirpto^ % 

irUf tfon TO If troXXa. The ConjunHion makes numy^ 
ONft ; f$ that if it be taken atvay^ it is then evident 0t 
the contrary that one will be many. Rfaet IIL c. 12; 
His iiiftance of a Sentence^ diveftedof its Conjunc* 
tions, and thus noade many out of mu^ is, ffx^ey^ 
«fx^>J»i<ra, Wcoffcuv, venii occurri^ rdgavi^ where hf 
the way Ac three Sentences, refuking from, this Dif- 
folution, (for h^iov, dfrMficetf and Uiifxfiv^ ire each 
of them, when unconheSed, fo many perfcft Sen- 
tences) prove that thefe are the proper Subjeds of 
ihc Cpnjunffion*s connedire &cul^. 

:tfympmtfs^^ 
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mlfo their meanings^ or not. For exam- Ch. 11. 
|)lc: let us take thcfe two Sentences-^ ^— v-^ 
Rtmie was ^dved-'^afar was ambitioui 
*-*and connect them together by the Cori- 
junftion. Because. Rome was enfiavedi 
Because Cc^r Was orAbittotts. Here ^e 
Meanings^ as Well as the Sentences ^ appear 
to be conne<£ted. But if I fay, — Manners 
Mtji be reformed^ bR Liberty wiU be loji — • 
l^re the Conjundtion, on, though ttjoih 

tbi 

jtmmomus^s account of the ufe of this IVt of Speech . 
& elegant. Aa2 >^ tSy /ilyvp o /Atp vTrctf^ip, /Aiap 

TCTjMUjMsVb) E^^^} ^ ^}^ 'TVTt m XiyofAiy(a* i it ^Xtio^ 
wug viraf^iit inX»v, Ipz O^SF '*^) ''^^^^ ^^ ovvhcfAOif 
iiirw<r6Ai ««r»c foxZp, afaX^yiT rn yr\ rn Ik voXxSp 
cvyKil/Abif £uA«V^ uiro ti rZv ^oJAf'tap ^aipofAtPfiP 
iX^^ T^v f>c^i>. Cf Sentences tbaty which denotes 
mte Bxiftence Jimply^ and which h JiriSihf onej may hg 
tonfidered as analogous t$ a piece of Timber not yet fe* 
Veredy and tailed on this account One. Thatj which 
denotes feveralExiftences^ and which appears to be made 
ONE by fame Conjuniiive Particle^ is analogous to a Ship » 
tnade up of many pieces of Timbe^^ and which by means 
of the nails has an apparent Unity, hm. in Lib. de 
Ifiterpi:et. p. 54. 6. 

R 




«4* . .«,#? J^Jft^A^s 

thus it appears* that dutughall Copjaoc* 
dpns coi^m Sentences, yet with reiped ta 
the. &)S^» ^ine are Conjvnctive» and 
{bmeDisjiTNCTivs.; apdJtence (i) it is 
d^ we derive their dificxcat Species. 

Th£ ConjunSikns, winch CMjom ht^ 
Sentences and their Meanings,, are ^itfaet 
Copulatives, or Continuatives. 
The principal Copulative in Englijb is. 
And. The Continuativcs are, If, Be- 
cause, Therefore, That, Gfr. The 
Difference between thefe is this— 7)6^ 
Copulative docs no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to 
all Subjedts, whofe Natures are notincom^ 
patible. Continudtives^ on the contrary, by 
^ more intimate connexion, confolidate 

Sen- 



[b) Thus ScaRgir. Aut ergo Sinfian cwjungunt^ ae 
Virbai aut Ferba tantum conjungunt^ Stnfum V€rodif^ 
jungunu De €• L, Lat. c, 167. 
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Sentences into one cdntinuous Whole ^ and Ch. II. 
tre therefore applicable only to Subjeds, 
which have an effentud Co^-tnddence. 

To explam by examples— --It is no way 
improper to fay, L^ppus was a Statuary^ 
AND Prifcian was a Crrammarian^^Tbt 
SunJlAiftb^ AUD tie Sky is c/ear^^heoLuic 
thefe are things that may co-exift, and 
yet imply no abfurdity* But it would be 
abftird to fay, Lyfippus was a Statuary^ 
B1CAU8B Prifcian was a Grammarian t 
Ao' not to fay, the Sunfiinetb^ because 
the Sky is clear ^ The Reafon is, witii re- 
fpeft to the firft, the 'Co-'incidence is merely 
accidental I with refpe£t to the laft, it is 
ejentialf and founded in nature. And fo 
much for the Diftindion between Copu^ 
latives znd Continuafives (r). 

As 



{c) Qpnlattva eft^ fu$e copulat tarn Vtrboi quam Sen^ 

Junu Thus Pri/aafiy p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 

f3CpHctt«^'8ni^m cirffungunt (emijunifmes fc) aut 

R a mqfarii, 
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As to iSsiKhmffi!^^ ainetdtfaer 

S0PFMXTfTE» fttchas. If; orPosiTiTB^ 
ioGh M, Because, Therefore, As,&c. 
Ttke Examples of csBekr^au will Sve 
b^fpifyp iwjM She Aam^fy^'^yM Bve bap^ 
' fUfr^^CAv%nymlhebti^fify. Thel^^ 
ference between theie Contimiatifes is 
this — The Suppqfitives denote CanneSim^ 
but aflert not adual Exifiencti the Pg/S^ 
fives imply ioth tbt one and the other [d). 

Farther 



nicejjkrio^ aut non neajfarii: li Ji n§n niHffitrt9^ turn 
punt Copulativa^ ice. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. PriJ^ 
dsn*t own account of Condnuadvct is as (oBemm^ 
Ctntinu&tivmfum^ fiut cmtimtMmem bf i§f!fipumiispn 
nrumjipiificant^hid. Sculiggr^szccountiS'^^auffm 
mu prstfiituuntj aut fubiunt. Ibid. c. i68. Tbe 
Gruk name for die Copulative was ZJiJ'irju^ cujtA* 
irAnc7«xef ; for the Continuadve, ^ywtfiixU > the 
Etymologies of which words juftlj diftioguiih tfaeis. 
refpcdive chara&ers« 

{d) The old Gretk Grammarians confined tins name 

£mr«v7ixM^ and the iMitu that of CvOimuitrv^f tm 

t • thdfe 
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' FARTHERthanthis, the Pofitlves above Ch. IL 
tnentioned arc cither Causal, fuch as. 
Because, Since, As, 6"^. or Collec- 
tive, fuch as. Therefore, Where- 
fore, Then, &c. The Difference be- 
tween the& is this — ^The Caufah" fubjoin 
Cau/ej to EffeSts^Tte Sun is m EcHpfe, 

BE- 



diofe ConjunfUons, which we have cilled Sufpo/kixfi 
or Conditionalyyifhile the Poiitive they called vofti^p^ 
«WIixoi, or Subcontinuativa. They agi^ however 
in defcribiog their proper Cfaaraders. The firft ac- 
cording to Gaza are,- # i Sircif^tp fsiif h, axoAaOiay Ji 
Tiirflt 9^ ra^iif ^uAsmc— L. IV, Prifcian fays, they 
fignify to us, qualis eft ordinatio CfT natura rerum^ cum 
dubitatioM alifua effintia reruni'^p. 1027. And Sca^- 
Kgerhy%y they oonpin JinefiAftftentid necejfariaipoteft 
tnimfubfijiere y nan fuhftfttre 5 utrumqui cnim admit'* 
tunt. Ibid. c. 168. On the contrary of the Pofitive^^ 
or 'O'ft(»o'v»«ir7ixei (to ufe his own name) Gaza tells 
us, on ^ viroif^Hf fi^ni ri^w cngAonyHcm ^Tekyi^^ 
And Prifcian fays, caufam continuatimii oftindunt 
fonfequentim cum ejfentia rerum — An^ Scaligery nom 
iic byfotbefty fid ex eo^ quod fubfijlit^ ^njJungunU Ibid. 

, R J h 
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BECAUSE the Moon wiervenes^-^Tbe Col^ 
leSiives fubjoin EffiBs to Caufes — T^be 
Moon intervena^ therefore thcSun U 
in Eciipfe^ Now we ufe Caufais in thofc 
inilances^ where, the Effect being con*- 
fpicuous, we feek its Cauie i and Colkc-* 
iives, in Dtmonjirathns, and Science pro^ 
fcrly fo calkdy where the Csiufe being 

known 



It may feem at firfl fomewhait ftrangCj why the P^- 
Jitivi Conjufi^ions fhould have been confidered aa 
Subordinate to the Suppiffitive^wY{\ch. by their amtient 
Names appears to have been the fefl:. Is it, that th^ 
Pofitive are confined to what a&ually is ; the Su{q>o* 
fitive extend to PoffibUsj nay even as hx as to Imptffi^ 
hlei ? Thus it is falfe to affirm j Aiit is Day^ it is leigbt^ 
unlefs it actually be Pay. But we may at midnight 
;iffirm, If it be Day^ it is Lights becaufe the. If, ex- 
tends to Poffibles alfo. Nay we may affirm^ by its 
help (if we pleafe) even Impoffible^. Wc may (ay. 
If the Sun be cubical^ then is the Sun angular \ If the 
Sky fatly then Jhall we catch Larks. Thus too Scaliger 
upon the iame occzfion ^^amplitudinem Continaativa 
percifi ex eo^ quodetiam impojftbile aliquando prafuppo-^ 
nit.' De C, L. Lat. C. i68. In this fenfe then the 
Contiouatiye, Suppofitive or Conditional ConjunSiori 
is (as it were) fuperior to the Politive, as being -of* 
greater latitude in its applicationt 



\ 
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known firft, by its help we diicern confe- Ch. II; 
q*icnces (r). 

All thefe Continuatives arc rcfolvable 
into Copulatives. Inftead of. Because it 
is Day^ it is lights we may fay, // is Daj^ 
kYiDitis Light. Inftead of. If // be Day^ 
a is Lights we may fay, // is at the fame 
time necejfary to be Day^ and to be Lights 
and fe in other Inilances* The Reafbn is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connedions, as well to the effential, 
4s to the cafual or fortuitous A Hence there- 
fore theContinuative may be refolved intd 
a Copulative and fqmething more^ that is to 
fay, into a Copulative implying an ejfential 
Co-incidence (y) in the Subjefts conjoined. 

R 4 . As 



[e) The Latins called the Caufals, Caufaks or Cau^ 

Jativai die C6\ltQi\es^'C9lle^iva or Illativa : The 

Greeks called the former 'AtrioAoyixoi, and the latter 

(/) Refolvuntur autem in Copulgtivas omnes hity 
propterea quod Caufa cum Effi^u SuapU natura con* 
Juntia ejl. ScaL de €• L« Lat. c* 169. 
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Ch^ 11, As to Cau/al Conjunftions (of which 
V^=^>r*-^ we have fpoken already) tjierc is no ona 
of the four Species of Caufes, which tliey 
arc not capable of denoting: forexample^ 

' THE Material Cause — ^e trumpet 

founds^ BECAUSE it is made of Metal — Th^ 
F oRMAL-^T'if Trumpet founds, pECApsE 
it is long and hoI/ow^^Tuz efficient— 
The Trumpet founds^ ^ecavs^ an Art^ 
blows i/^The final — The Trumpet 

founds^ TpAT it may raije our courage. 
Where i% is worth obfcrving, that the 
three firft Caufes are expreft by the ftrong 
affirmation of the Indicative Mode, becaufe 
if the Effed aSually be, thefc muft of 
neceffity be alfo. But the laft Caufe hasi 

. a different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potefitial. The Reafon is, that the 
Final Caufe, thp' it may htfirfi \n Specu^ 
lation, is always /q/l in Event, That is to 
fay, hpwever it may be the End, which 
fet the Artift firft to work, it may ftill be 
%n End beyond his Power to ob.taip, an4 

which| 



I 
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which, like other Contingents, may either. Ch, II, 
happen, or not {g). Hence alfp it is 
iconncdted by Conjundions of a peculiv 
kind, fuch as, Tif at^ iy«, Ut, (Sf. 

The Sum is, that all CoNjuKCf 
TioNS, witch conneSi both Sentences and 
their Meanings^ are either Copulative, 
or CoNTiNyATivE; the Continuativcs 
are either Conditional^ or Pojitivei and the 
Pofitives are ei^er Caufal or ColleSlive. 

And now we come to the Disjunct 
TivE Conjunctions, a Species of 
Words which bfar this contradidlory 
Name, becaufe, while they disjoin the 
^enje^ they conjoin the Seritences ij>). 

With 



(;} Set B« I. €* 8. p. 142* See alfo Vol. L 
Jlotc VIII. p. 27 1 . For the four Caufcs, fee Vol. L 
^ote XVII. p. 280. 

Gaza 
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With refpe<£t to thcfe wc may obferve^ 
that as there is a Principle? of Union dif^ 
fufcd throughout all things, by which 
THIS Whole is kept together, and pre- 
ferved from DifTipation; fo there is a 
Principle of Diversity dlfFufed in like 
maniaer^ the Source of Djftindlion, of 
Numbefj and of Order (/). 

Now 



Gazit Gram. L. IV. Disjun^harfitnty qu^yquanms 
di^iones conjunganty fenfum tamen disj unburn hdhenU 
Prifc. L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, ibzt a 
Sentencti conheAed by Di5Jun6live% has a near re- 
i^(sh\victtgxzjimphn€gatwi Truth. For thoogh this 
as to its Intelledlion be disjunSiive (its end beipg ta 
disjoin the Subje<Sl from the Predicate) yet as it com- 
Ifin^.T^nns together into one Propolition, it is as 
truly fyntheticaly as any Truth, that is ifffitmaUve. 
See Chap. I. Note {h). p. 3^ 

(/) The Diversity, which adotns Nature, rnTHf 
be faid to heighten by degrees,, and as it palTes to diflfer- 
ent Subjcfts, to become more and more intenfe*. 
Some things only differ, ^en confidered as Individ 
dualsyhui if we recur to their Speclefy immediately lofe 
all £)i{lin6Hon: fuch for inftance are Socrates and 
Plato. Others dij^fir as to Species^ but as to Genus are 
6 the 
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Now It is to exprefs tn fome degree the Ch. IL 
Modifications of this Diverfity^ that Dis- ^*"'^^^*^ 
juNCTivE Conjunctions fccm firft to 
have been invented* 

Of thefe Disjunctives,, ibmc :iro 
Simple, ibme Adversative — Simple^ 
as when we fay, either // is Day, or it 

is 



the fame : fuch are Man and Lion. There are others 
agaiii^ which differ as to Genus^ and co incide only ia 
thofe tranjcendental Comprehnifions of Ens, Being, £x- 
iftence, and the like : fuch are ^antitiis and ^ali^ 
tiiSj as for exaoifJe an Ouncey and the Colour, IVbite^ 
I/aftly AU BeiKq whatever differs, as Beings from 
Non^biing. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Opposition 
with xti3gic&. to each other, in as much as each thing is 
itfi^^ and not any of the reft. But yet in all Subje;^ 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In Relatives, fuc^ 
as Greater and Lefs, Double and Half, Father and 
Son, Caufe and £ffe&, in thefe it is rmrejlriking, thaii 
in ordinary Subje£b', becaufe thefe TAviiiys fliew it, by 
mcejfarily inferring each other. In Contraries 
fuch as Black mi White, Eyeq and Odd, Good and 

Bad, 
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Cfi* II- '^ Nijif — Advtrfathe^ as when we iay> It 
is mt Dayy but it is Night. The Ditfcr- 
encc between thefe is^ that the fimple do 
no jnorc, than inertly disjoin ; the Adver~ 
Jiitrve disjoin, with an Ofpofitum conco?ni'^ 
iam. Add to this, that the Adverfativc 
are definite i the Simple, indefinite^ Thus 
when we lay, ^he Number of I'hree is not 

OH 



JBad, Virtuous and Vitious, in chefe the Of^^ofitioQ 
goes ftill fiuther, becaufe thefe not only difftr^ but are 
rvep diftrueiivi tf each other. But the moftfeient Op^ 
pefitien is that of *A»1»i^a#K, or CoHTKADiCTioiry 
when we oppofe PropoJUkn to Prefrfttivn^ Tfiaktn 
Faljh^dj aflerting of any Subjed, either it ijfy $r ith 
nei. This indeed is an Oppofitien^ which extendstt* 
^If to all things, for every diiqg coocetveable nndk 
iieeds have its Negirtivey ^ough multitudes by mtiiitt 
liaye ^either ^latives^ nor Qntrsries^ 

Befides tbcfe Modes of DivcHsiTT, there ar^ 
oAefs that dcferve notice : fuch for inft^ce, as the 
Dircrfity bct^en the Name of a thingi and its Dejt'^ 
mi f ten ; between the various Namesj which belong to 
the^iMf things ai|d the v^rion^ tbingSy w&iph are de«> 
fioted by ihcfof^e Name\ all whidi Diverjkies itpoa 
Qccafton become a Part of our Difcourfe. And fi| 
pauch, jn fbort, for the Subject of pirsB^MTX^ 
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MH even Number^ bvt an odd, we not only ^ Ch- IL 
4moin two oppofitc Attributes, but we ^— -v-*^ 
definitely affirm one, and deny the other* 
But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 
is EITHER even or odd, though we aflert 
one Attribute to bc^ and the other not to 
be, yet the Alternative notwithflanding is 
left indefinite* And fo much iovjimple 
DisjunSlfves (ii)* 

As 



(i) The fimple DUjunaiye «, or M b moftly 
iifed tndipniuJf, fo as to leave an Alternative. But 
wben it it ufed difiniuly, fo as to leave no Altenuu 
dive, it is then a perfed Disjun£Hve of tiie SubfeqatnC 
from the Previous, and has the fame force with ic) i, 
•r, Et mn^ It is thus Ga%a explains that Verie of 
it^nur. 

IX. A. 

That is to %, Idifiri the paplt Jhould ht favid^ ard 
moT bi diJir^yid^iStitCoTC^uviSAon i being aWi^cnxe^ 
or fvblativin It muft however be confeft, that this 
Verie is otherwiie explained by an EUipfis, either of 
/MiXAoy, or avv/f^ concerning which iee the Cooi* 
ipcntators* 
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Ch. II. As to Adverfathe DisjunSlives^ it haf 
been faid already that they imply Oppo- 
sition. Now there can be no Oppofition 
of thtfame Attribute , in thtfame SubjeSi^ 
as when we fay, Nireus was beautiful i 
but the Oppofition muft be either of the 

fame Attribute in different SubJeBf, as when 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot, but Cafar 
was not'-'Or of different Attributes in the 

fame Subject, as wh6n we fay, Gorgias wat 
a Sopbiji^ but not a Pbilofopber-^ or of 
different AttribtUes in Afferent SubjeSsf 
as when we lay, Piato was a PbUofbpber^ 
but Hippias was a Sopbi/i. 

The ConjunSlions ufed for all cheici 
purpofes may be called Absolute Ad- 

VERSATIVES. 

But there are other AdverfativeSf be* 
fides thefe ; as when we fay, Nireus wax 
more beautiful, than Achilles — Virgilwai 

At 
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AS great a Poet^ as Cicero was an Orator^ Ch. 11. 
The Charafter of thefc latter is, that they ^— v--^ 
go farther than the former, by marking 
not only OppofitwUf but that Equaiity or 
Excefs^ which arifes among Subjefts from 
their being compared. And hence it is 
they may be called Adversatives op 
Comparison. 

Besides the Adverfatlves here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moft eminent are unless and 
ALTHO*. For example — ^roy will betaken^ 
UNLESS the Palladium be preferved — Troy 
will be taken ^ alt no'HeSior defend it. The 
Nature of thefe Adverfatlves may be thus 
explained. As every Event is naturally 
allied to its Caufe^ fo by parity of reafon it 
is oppofed to its Preventive^ And as every 
Caufe is either adequate (/) or i7i-adequate 

(in- 



(/) This Di{lin£t!on has reference to common Opi^^ 
niofij and the form of Language^ confonant thereto. In 
ikriSt metaphyrical truth, No Caufi^ that is not adtquai*^ 
is any Caufg at alU 
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(in-adeqiiate, when it endeavours, witH-^ 
out being effeftual) h in like manner is 
cvc ly Preventive. Now adequate Preven- 
tives are cxpreft by fuch Advcrfativ^es, as 
UNLESS — Troy wiii be takeHi unless tbi 
Paliadium he freferued \ that is* Thisaloni 
ixjufficient to prevent it^ The In-adequai^ 
are txpreft by fuch Adverfatives, as al- 
THo' — Troy will betaken^ Altho* HeSlor 
defend it ; that is, He£lof's Defence wilt 
prove in-effeSiuah 



The NatneS given by the old Grani- 
marians to denote thefe lail Adverfadves^ 
appear not fufficiently to exprefs theiif 
Natures («?). They may be better pei"- 

haps called ADVERSATIVESADEQUATBi 

and lN-ADEq^ATE4 

And thus it is that all Disjunct ivesi 
that is Conjunctions, Wi6/VAro;7/^/>z 5^^- 

tenee^i, 



I • n T tf ■ t r 



{m) iTicy called them for die nioft part, wJthmjf 
fiificient Diftiniftioa^f thdtr Species^ Advirfativai ot 



^^ 
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itncesj but not their Meanings^ are cithet Ch. II- 
SiMPLE or Adversative; and that all ^-^-n--^ 
Adversatives are either Abfolute or 
Comparative ^ or elfe Adequate or i;i- 
adequate. 

We fhall finifh this Chapter with a few 
mifcellany Obfervations, 

In the firft place it may be obfervcJ, 
through all the Species of Disjunftives, 
that tYvQfame Disjunctive apf)ears to have 
greater or lefs force, according as the Sub- 
jedts, which it disjoins^ arc more or lefo 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay. Every Number is even, or odd — > 
Every Proportion is true,ORfa/fe — ^nothing 
feems to disjoin more Jirongly than the 
DisjunSlive^ becaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjefts- 
But if we fay, That ObjeSt is a Triangle ^ 
OR Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (or) in this cafe hardly feems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than dif^ 
tinSlly to exprefs the Thing, fiiil by it^ 
S Namef 
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Name^ and then by its Definition. So if vrc 
fay, I'hat Figure is a Spberey OR a Globe^ 
OR ^ ££///— the Disjunftive in this cafe,- 
tends no fartlicr to disjoin, thaji as it dif- 
tinguiflies the feverai Names, which be- 
long to the Jame ^bing {n). 

Again — theWords^ When and Where^ 
and all others of the fame nature, fuch as. 
Whence, Wbitbevy Whenever, Where^cer^ 
&c. niay be properly called Ai>verbiai. 
Conjunctions, becaufe tbcy participate 
the nature both of Adverbs and Conjunc-^ 
tions — ofConjunSHons, as they conjoin Sen- 
tences p 



(«) The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this oc- 
cafion, which they called Subdisjun^tvayZ Suhdiyunc^ 
ilve-y and that was Sivk* Alexander five Paris y 
' Mara five A4avors. The Greek" E^r «*• fcems to an-, 
fwer the fame end. Of thcfc Particles, Sc^Uger thus 
fpeaks — Et Jane nomen Subdisjun^ivarum re^e accept 
turn ej}^ neque enim tarn plane disjungitj quam Disjum- 
tiva. Nam DisjunSliv/vfunt in Contrariis'^^Subdif' 
jun£livtv autem etiam in non C$ntrariis, fed Diverfit 
tan turn I uty Alexander five Paris. Dc C» L. Lat* 
c* 1 70» 
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tcnces ; of Adverbs f as they denote the At- Ch. II. 
tributes either of Time^ or of Place. 

Again— thcfe Adverbial ConjunSitons^ 
and perhaps mojl of the Prepofitions (con- 
trary to the Charafter oi acceffory Words, 
which have ftriftly no Signification, but 
when ailbciated with other words) have a 
kind of obfcure Signification, when taken 
alone, by denoting thofc Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature ; a kind of [p) middle Beings, 
of amphibious charadter, which, by fliaf- 
ing the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
\htfXp)* 

And 



Tifou ^wov ii fvrip. Themi/i. p. 74. Ed. Aid. See 

alfo Arifl. dc Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. SyD. I'^'l- ^''"' '^'^^' 

{p) It is fomewhat furprizing that the politeft and 

moft elegant of the Jitic Writers, and PJah above all 

S 2 the 
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Cfi.n. And fo much for Conjunctions, 
their Genus^ and their Species* 



the reft, fliould have their works filled wpth Particles 
of all kinds, and with ConjunSion* in particular ; while 
in the modern polite works, as wHI of ourfelvcs as of 
our neighbours, fcarce fuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there is 
C^nftfifisn in the M^anlng^ there muft be W^ris had 
t9 ccnru^ ; but that where the Connei£kion is little or 
none, fuch ConneSives are of little ufc ? That Houfes 
of Cards, without cement, may well anfwer their end, 
but not thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell ? 
Is this the Caufe ? or have we attained an Elegance, t» 
the Antientr unknown ? 

Venimm adjummamfortunay &c. 



CHAP, 



/^ 
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CHAP. HI. 

Concerning tbofe ConneSfives, called 
Prepofitions. 

PREPOSITIONS by their name exprefs Ch.III. 
their Place^ but not their CharaSler. 
Their Definition will diftinguifh them 
from the former Conne<liives. A Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech ^ devoid itfelf 
of Signification f but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that arejignificant^ and that re^ 
fufe to co^alefce or unite of tbemfehes {a). 

This 



{a) The Stoic Name for a Prepofition was Ilf o9{- 
T»xof Lvvii^-iMo^j Prapojhiva ConjunSloy a Prepoji^ 
iive Conjunction. *X1; jca£v hv t^ xotret ri^ aXXA^ 7a- 

'^AgtfApariKciii XiXcxIai ifMV* f^ toy ^ clfogiAri fu^n* 
roti Tffot^i roTg £t»ixok th xot^iTv^en dvHi II^oSc* 
riytiq XvyiiiTfAUi. Now in what manner even in other 
applications (befidcs the prcfent) Prepofitions give proof 
ef their ConjunSivc Syntax^ we havi mntiomd already % 
S 3 whtnci 
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This conncdfve Power, (which relates to 
Words only, and not Sentences) will be 
better underftoocl from the following 
Specula t ions - 

Some things co-alefco and unite qJ 
tbemfehes ; others refiife to do fo wUbout 
i&^j^**, andas it were compulfion, Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-ale Ice of themfelvcs; but the Wainfco^ 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example I all Quantities^ and Qualities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances^ 
Thus it is Vf^i'x^ ^a fierce hion^a vq/lMvun-r 
tain ', and from fAis Natural Concord of 
SuijeSi and Accident f arifes the Grammatical 
Cqncord of Siib/iantive and A4je£iive. In 

like 



whiuce too the Stoics took occafion to call them Preposi- 
tive Con ju^cwoNS. jfpcllon. X^.lV. 0*5. p. 313, 
Yet is this in fad r;uher a defcriptive Sketch^ than a 
complete Definhiofiy fince there are other Coiijunc* 
tions, which are Prepofitive as well a$ thefe. See Gaz^ 
U IV. de Pj^pofit. Prijc. L. XIV. p. 983. 
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like manner Adions co-alefce with their Ch.III. 
Agents, and Paflions with their Patients. ^'~^'-' 
Thus it is we lay, Alexander conquers i 
Darius is conquered. Nay, as every Ener- 
gy is a kind of Medium between its 
Agent and Patient, the whole three, 
Agents Energy J and Patient y co-alefce 
with the fame facility ; as when we fay, 
Alexander conquers Darius. And hence, 
that is from tbefe Modes of natural Co^ 
alefcence^ arifes the Grammatical Regitnen 
of the Verb by its Nominative ^ and of the 
Accufative by its Verb. Farther than this. 
Attributives themfelves may be moft of 
them characterized ; as when we fay of 
fuch Attributives as ran^ beautiful^ learn^ 
edj ht-ran fwiftly^ fhe was very beautiful^ 
Jie was moderately learned, &c. And hence 
the Co-alefcence of the Adverb with Verbs^ 
Participles, and AdjeSiives. 

The general Conelufion appears to be 
this. " Those Parts of Speech unite 

*' OF THEMSELVES INGr AMMAR,WHOSE 

f* ORIGINAL Archetypes unite of 

S 4 ** THEM- 
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Ch.III. " THEMSELVES IN NaTURE/' To 

^■*v-*^ which we may iidd> as following from 

► what has been faid, that the great ObjcSis 
cf Natural Umon are Substance and 
Attribute* Now the' ^Sw^^wt^^j natu- 
rally co-incide with their Attributes^ yet 
they abfolutely refufe doing fo, one wub 
another {b). And hence thofe knowa 
Maxims in Phyfics, that Body is impenetra^ 
ble; that two Bodies cannot poffefs t be fame 
place } that the fame Attribute cannot be^ 
long to different Subjiances^ &c. 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Subjlantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the 
Verbf from the natural Co-incidence of 
SubJianceznA Energy — The Sun warm- 
ETH, So likewife the Energy with the 

SubjeSl, 



[b) Caufa^ propter quam duo Subflantiva non po^ 
nuntur fine copula^ e Philofopbia ptttenda ejl : nequt 
inim duo fubjlantialiter unum effi poujl^ficut Suhjiantia 
fiJccidens', itaque non dicas^CjESAK^C AT o PUGNAT» 
ScaL de Cauf. Lin^. Lat. c« 177. 
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SubjeSly on which it operates warm- 

ETH THE Earth. So likewile both 
Subfiance and Energy with their proper 
Attributes. — ^The Splendid Sun, — ge- 
nially WARMETH THE FERTILE 

Earth. But fuppofe we were defirous 
to add other Subftantives, as for inftance. 
Air, or Beams. How would thefc co- 
incide, or under what Character could 
they be introduced ? Not as Nominatives 
or Accufativesy for both thofe places arc 
already filled; the Nominative by the 
Subftance, Sun ; the Accufative by the 
Subftance, Earth. Not as Attributes 
to thefe laft, or to any other thing ; for 
Attributes by nature they neither are, nor 
can be made. Here then we perceive the 
Rife and Ufe of Prepositions. By 
thefe we conned thofe Subftantives to 
Sentences, which at the time are unable 
to co-alefce of them/elves. Let us aflumc 
for inftance a pair of thefe Conneftives, 
Thro*, and With, and mark their Ef- 
fedt upon the Subftances here mentioned. 
I'hefplendid Sun wit h bis Beams genially 

warmetb 
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Ch.III, ^amseth thro' ib^ Air the fertile Earth. 
^>" ' The Scbtencc, as before, remains intirc 

random-^ the Suhftanthoa required arc both 
introduced \ and not a Word, which was 
there before, is detruded from its proper 
place. 
It muft here be obferved that moil, if 
not all Prepofitions feem originally form- 
ed to denote the Relations qf Place (r). 
The reafon is, this is that grand Relaiiorty 
which Bodies or natural Subftances main- 
tain at all times one to another, whether 
they are contiguous or remote, whether 
in motion or at reft. 

It may be faid indeed that in the Con^ 
tinuity of Place they form this Universe 

or 



(^) 0mm cbrpus aut movetur cut quiefcit : quare 
$pus fuli aliqua nsta^ qua TO itOT ftgnijicaret^ five 
ejfet inter duo extrcma^ inter qua mGtuifit^five ejfet in 
altera extremorutn^ in quibus fit quies. Hinc eliciemus 
Prapofitionis ejfentialem definitiqnem^ Seal, dc Cauf* 
Ling. Lau c, 152. 
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or VISIBLE Whole, and are made as 
much One by that general Comprehen- 
fion, as is confident with their feveral 
Natures, and fpecific Diftinftions. Thus 
it is we have Prepofitions to denote the 
contiguous Relation of Body, as when wc 
fay, Caius walketh with a Staff i the 
Statue Jlood upon a Pedejiali the River 
ran over ^7 Sand ; others for the detached 
Relation, as when wc fay. He is going to 
Jtaly ; the Sun is rifen above the Hills i 
thefe Figs came from Turky. So as to 
Motion and Rejl, only with this difference, 
that here the Prepofition varies its cha- 
rafter with the Verb. Thus if we hj^ 
that Lamp hangs from the Ceilings the 
Prepofition, From, aflumes a Charafter 
of ^iefcence. But if we fay, that Lamp 
is falling FROM the Ceilingy the Prepofi- 
tion in fuch cafe aflumes a Charafter of 
potion. So in Milton^ 

— Tofupport uneajie Steps 
Over the burning Marie — Par. L. I. 

Jlcre OVER denotes Motion. 

Again 
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Again — 

— He — wkb looks of cordial Love 
Hung OVER her enamour d-^Vzx. L. 1\\ 

Here OVER denotes -R^, 



But though the original ufe of Prepofi- 

tions was to denote the Relations of Placc^ 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
fclves to ^\j^]t,Qi^ incorporeaU and came to 
denote Relations, as well intelleBual as 
heal. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
above^ has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is below ^ hence we transfer over 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience^ of 
a King we fay, he ruled over bis People \ 
of a common Soldier, he ferved vimzTi. 
fuch a General. So too we fay, '^ith 
Thought j without Attention ; thinking 
o^vr a Subjed:; under Anxiety; from Fczr*, 
out of Love ; through Jcaloufy, &c. All 
which inftances, with many others of like 

kind| 



I 

i 
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kind, {hew thzt the Jirji tVorJs of Men, Ch III. 
like iheir Jirji Ideas^ ha(i an immediate 
reference to fenjible ObjeSis, and that in af- 
terdays, when they began to difcern with 
their IntelleSl^ they took thofe Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellec- 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coining new 
Words, both which have been pradifcd 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the 
occafion {d). 

In 



{d) Among the Words new coined wc may afcribe 
to AnaxagoraSy 'Ojuo»o/xff £»« 5 to PlatOj JIoiOTUf ; to 
Cicero^ ^alitas-, to Jriftotle^ ^EiliXi'/tia, i to the 
5/w«,*OuTK> x£faTK, and many others. — Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 

fpecial Meanings, to die Platonics we may afcribe 'liU ; 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics^ Karuyoj /«, and 
KfltTuyof nir ; to the Stoics, KaraAJi^^if, J7roXu4"C> 

. jcaflifxoi^i totiitPyrrbonjfisy''Ej^(rii t^^i^ira*, iirix»9 

ice 

a ;And 



ft7* 
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ChJII. If* t^^ foregoing ufe of Prepofitions^ 
wc have fccn how they are applied }taTci 
wa^a:9t<nvj by "way qfjuxta-pq/iticn^ that is 
to fay^ where they are prefixt to a Word^ 

with- 



Andhcrelcannotbutobfcrvc, that he who pretends 
to difcuft the Scnttments of iny one of thcfe PhJofo- 
pherSjOT even to cttc and tranfiate him [except in trite 
and ohvtoas Sentences) without accumtcly knowing 
the Greek Tongue in general ; the nice differences of 
many Words apparently fynonymous; the peculiar 
Stile of the Author whom he prefumes t# handle; the 
new coined Words, and new Significations given \o 
old Words, ufed by fuch Authoi, and his Sedl; the 
whole Philofophy of fuch SeiSl, together with the Con- 
tieftions and Dependencies of its f^venJ Parts, whe-* 
thcr Lr.^ical, Ethical, or Phyfical;— "iHc I.fajr, that, 
without this previous preparation, attempts what I 
have faid, will flioot in the dark; will be liable to per- 
petual blunders ; will explain, and praife, and cenfure 
merely by chance; and though he may poffibly to 
Fools appear as a wife Man, will certainly among the 
wife ever pafs for a Fool. Such a Man's Intelie& 
comprehends antient Philofophy, as his Eye compre- 
hends a diftant Profpedl. He may fee perhaps enough, 
to know Mountains from Plains, and ' Seas from 
Woods ; but for aiv accurate difccrnment of particu* 
la|;s, and their charader, this without fiirther helps^ ic 
if impofilblc he /hould attain* 
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Without becoming a Part, of it. But they Ch.IIL 
may be ufcd alfo xara avvdio-iv, by way of ^-^^^-^ 
CompofitioTiy that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, fo as to become a real Part of , 
it {e). Thus in Greek we have 'TL^igota-6xif 
in Latin, IntelHgerep in Englijhy to Under- 
jland. So alfo, to for et el, to overaSl, to 
undervalue, to ^«/^^, &c, and in Greek and 
Latin, other inftances innumerable. In 
this cafe the Prepofitions commonly trans- 
fufe fomething of their own Meaning inta 
the Word, with which they are com- 
pounded ; and this imparted Meaning in 
moil: inftances will be found ultimately 
refolvable into fome of the Relations of 
Place, {f) as ufed either in its /r^^^^r 
or metaphorical acceptation . 

LASTLVr 



(/) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de PraepoCtioncw 

(/) For example, Ictus fyppofe fome given Spacer 

E and Ex fignify out of\h?x Space ; Per, thrtugb it^ 

from beginning to ends In, within it-. Sub, under iu 

4. Hence 




2JZ 
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Ch,III. Lastly, there are times, when Prcpo-^ 
V--V--J fitions totally lofe their connective Nature^ 



being' 




miSi fomcthing not fimply big, but big irt excefs i fomc- 
ihitjg got out ofthi ruli^ aiid hycndthe mtafur€\ Dkc^ 
to fp/aJc i Edtcs^ to fpcfjk ottt'f whence B<Ii^km^ an 
Edi^y forcicihmg (q cifcclually fpokcn, as all arc fup- 
pofcd to hc2r, and all to obey. So I'trtncty 

Dkoy Edico V9his — Eun. V. 5. 20. 

which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
''Au^ijc-xf. Fari^ to f peak ; Effari^ tofpeak out — hence 
Effutum^ an Jxlcmy or felf-evidenc Propofition, fomc- 
^ing addreflcd as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal Aflcnr. Q'c. Acad. II. 29. Pcrmagnus^ Per^ 
utUisy great throughout^ ufeful through every part. 

On the contrary, In and Sub diminifh and leflenr 
IrjjuJfuSy Iniquus^ unjujly inequitabUy that lies within 
Jufticc and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that fails 
Jhort of them j Subniger^ blackijh\ Subrublcundu^^ red"^ 
d'ijh ; tending to blade, and tending to red, but yet 
under the ftandard, a^nd below pcrfedion. 

Emo originally fignified to take awety\ hence it came 
to fignify to buy^ becaufe he, who buys, takes away 
Iiis purchafe. Inter, B^/w^», implies Dijcon^inu^ 



V\ 
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being converted into Adverbs, and ufed Ch.III*. 
in Syntax accordingly. Thus Horner^ 

^-^And Earth JmiVd all around. 

IX. T. 362. 

But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter (^). One thing we muft how- 
ever obferve, before we tinifli this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in fadt no fuch things \ but their 
force and power is expreft by two Me- 
thods, 



ance^ for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, Interimo^ to kill^ 
that is to fay, To take a Alan away in the mtdjl of Lifiy 
by making a Difcontinuance of his vital Energy. So 
aifo Perimoj to kill a Man, that is to fay, to take him 
away thoroughly, for indeed what more thorough 
taking away can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, 
'Avaifnk, and the EngUJh Verb, To take offy feem 
both to carry the fame allufion. And thus it is that 
Prepofitions become Parts of other Words. 

{g) See before, p. 205. 

T 



474 
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Cb*in. thod3> cither by Situation, or by Prepofi^ 
^"^"^^^ tions I the Nominative and Accufathe Cafes 
by Situation I the reft, by Prepofitions, 
But this we fliall make the Subjeft of a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our 
Jn^juiry concerning Prepofitions. 



h' 



CHAP. 



'^ 
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C H A P. IV. 

Concerning Cafes. / 

AS Cases, or at leaft their various Ch.IV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge **-*'>^'**' 
partly of Nouns, partly of Verbs, and 
partly of Prepojitions ; they have been' re- 
ferved, till thofe Parts of Speech had 
been examined and difcufled, and are for 
that reafon made the Subjedl of fo late a 
Chapter, as the prcfent. 

There are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri-^ 
mitive Pronouns, fuch as I, and Me; Je, 
and MoY; and the Englipj Genitive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion, we form Lions ; from Ship, 
Ship*s. From this defedt however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inft^nces 
"ivhat a Cafe is, the Penp6rqfis,v/h\ch fup- 
T 2 plies 
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ChiV. plies its place, being the Cafe (as it were) 

^"'^"^■^ unfolded. Thus Equt is analized into Du 

Cbeval, Of the Horfe^ Equo into Au Che^ 

val^ "To the Horfe. And hence we fee , 

^M that the Genitive and Dative Cases 

^" inaply the joint Pov^^er of a Noun and a 

^_ Prepofition^ the Genitive's Prepofition be- 

Wt' ing A^ De, or Ei, the Dative's Prepofi- 

f tlon being Ady or Ferfus^ 

We have not this afliftance as to the 
Accusative, which in modern Lan- 
guages (a few inftances excepted) is only 
known from its pofition, that is to fay, 
by being fubfequent to its Verb, in the 
collocation of the words. 

The Vocative we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nominative. 

The Ablative likewife was ufcd by 
the Romans only; a Cafe they fcem to have 

adopted 



^ 



i 
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adopted to ajfociate with their Prepofitions^ Ch.IVi 
as they had deprived their Genitive and 
Dative of that privilege ; a Cafe certainly 
not neceflary, becaufe the Greeks do as 
well without it, and becaufe with the 
Romans themfelves it is frequently undif- 
tinguifhed* 



^There remains the Nominative^ 

whiqh whether it were a Cafe or no, was 

much difputed by the Antients. The Pe*- 

ripatetics held it to be no Cafe^ and likened 

the Noun, in this its primary and original 

Form^ to a perpendicular Line, fuch ioi 

example, as the line AB. 

B 

C 




The Variations ^rom the Nominative, they 
confidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
A D- Hence then they only called tHefe 
T 3 Vark^ 
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CbJV, Variations, riTfllEIE, Casus, Cases^ot 
*'"'^^'*^ Fallings* The Socles on the contrarv. 
and thcGrammarians with thcm^made the 
Nomirjafhe 2.CASE alfo. Words they con- 
fidercd (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 
QX Sfcurfivt Faculty* Now when a Noun 
fell theoce in its primary Form, they then 
called it nTmi£ OP0H, Casus rec- 
tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CaSE Or 

^^^ Falling, fuchas AB, and by this name 
they diftinguifhed the Nominative. When 
itfellfrotn the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions y as for example in the form of a Ge^ 
nitivcy a Dative, or the like, fuch varia- 
tions they called nrnsEis nAAriAi,CA- 

SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQJJE CaSES, Or SIDE- 
LONG FALLINGS (fuch as AC, or AD) in 
oppofition to the other (that is AB) which 
Avas ered: and perpendicular {a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
KAISIS, Declinatio, a Declension, 

it 



{a) Sec Amnion, in Libn dc Interpr. p. 35, 
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it being a fort oi progrejjive Defcentffom Ch.IV* 
the Noun's upright Form thro' its various 
declining Forms^ that is, a Defcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, &c. 

Of thefc CAsfis we fhall tf&it but of 
four, that is to fay, the Nominative, 
the Accusative,, the Genitive, and 
the Dative* 

It has been (aid already in the preced* 
ing Chapter, that the great Objedls of 
natural Union are Substance and At-« 
tribute. Now from this Natural Con^ 
cord znfts the Logical Concord o£StJBjECT 
and Predicate, and the Grammatical 
C^;zr^^^SuBSTANTivE and Attribu- 
tive (i). Thefe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
as that previous Concord in Nature 
produces naturalBeings. This being 
T 4 admitted. 



{i) See before, p. 264* 
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ChJV. admitted, we proceed by obfctving, that 
^ '" -^ when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 
Nature's Subfiance^ the Logician's Suhje&y 
and the Grammarian s Subjiantive are all 
^^^_ denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
^^^B Nominative. For example, C^sar 
^^^H pugnat^ N,% Jmgitur^ Domus etdijicatur. 
^^^m . We 'may remark too by the way, that th* 
^^ CharaSier of this Nominative may be learnt 

^B: from its Attributive* The A<^ion implied 

m pugnaf, fhcws its Nominative C^sar 
to be an Adive efficient Caufe ; the Paf- 
fion implied in Jingifury fliews its Nomi- 
native Ms to be a Paffive Subjed, as does, 
the Paffion in adifcatur prove Domus to 
be an Effed. 

A s therefore every Attributive would 
as far as pofllble conform itfelf to its Sub- 
ftantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nominative alio. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as — Cicero eji elo- 

<2UENS ; VlTlUM eJi TURPE ; HoMO fji 

ANIMAL, 



i 
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AKiMAL, &c. When it has no Cafes, Ch,IV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to 
content itfelf with fuch aflimilations as it 
ha^, thofe of Number and Pcribn*; as 
when we fay, Cicero loquitur i no$ 
LOQUiMUR; Homines LOQuuNTUR. 

From what has been faid, we may 
oiake the following obfervations— that ^s 
there can be no Sentence ivithout a Su^^ 
Jlantrue, fo that Subftantive, if the Sen* 
tence be regular, is always denoted by % 
Nominative'^h^t on this occafion all the 
Attributives, that bdfve Cafes, appear as 
Nominatives alfo— that there may be a re-^ 
gular and perfedt Sentence without any of 
the other Cafes, but that without one JSlomi^ 
native at leajt, this is utterly impoflible^ 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Defcription — the Nominative is that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regxi^ 

lar 



♦ What fort of Number and Pcrfon Vqrbs hav?, 
fee before, p. 170, 171. 
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ChJV. hr {c) und perJeSi^ Sentence. We are now 
^"^'^'^^ to fcafch after another Cafe, 




When the Attrihuthe in any Sentence 
is fomc Verb denoting ASlion^ wc may he 
a£ured the principal Suh/lantive is fome 
aSiivc ejicitnt Caufe. So we may call 
AcbUks and Lyjippus in fach Sentences as 
Ackilles vulneravitt Ly/ippus J}d^. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ftood, the Mind is ft ill in/ujpence, and finds 
its conception incomplete. Action, it well 
, knows, not only requires fome Agent, but 
it mud have a Subject alfo to work on, and 
it muft produce fome Effe£i. It is then to 
denote one of thefe (that is, the Subje5i^ 
or the EJeSlJ that the Authors of Lan- 
guage 



(c) We have added ngular as well as perpH^ bc- 
caufe there may be irregular Sentences, which may 
be perfeSi without a Nominative. Of this kind are all 
Sentences, made out of thofe Verbs, called by the 
Stoici IlocoGtu'vix^aixoi.TCc or Ila^otTiarnyofTifAxrK, fuch 
as Huxfursi fMirduiXn, Socratem pcenitety &c. Sec 
before, p. i8o. 
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guage have deftined the Accusative. Ch.IV* 
Achilles vulneravit Hector em — here the 
Accufative denotes the Subjedl. Lyjippus 

fecit statu AS here the Accufative 

denotes the EfFeft. By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfedlion, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 
been ^fed, its firft deftination feems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we (hall form its Charadler and 
Defcription — the Accusative is that 
Cafey which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Verb of ASiion fubjoins either the EffeSl 
or the paffive SubjeSl. We have ftill left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
inveftigate, as follows. 

It has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ter (^/), that when the Places of the No^ 

mincftive 

[d) See before, p. 265. 
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Ch JV- fninative and the Jccufathe are filled by 
proper Subftantives, other Subftantives arc 
annexed by the help o^Prepofitwis. NoWj 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Lang;uages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
fpe£l to the Latin or Greeks and that from 
reafons which we arc about to offer* 

AmoJ^g the various Relations of Sub- 
fiantives denoted by Prepofitions, therd 
Appear to be two principal ones; and thefe 
are, the Term or Pointy which fomething 
commences from, and the Term or Point , 
which fomething tends to. Thefe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought 6f ib 
great importance, as to diftinguifh them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina^ 
iions of their oivUy which expreft their 
force, without the help of a Prepofition. 
Now it is here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Geni- 
1^1 VE being formed to exprefs all Relatio?2s 
§ Com^ 
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fommencing from itfelf\ the Dative, Ch.IV, 
all Relations tending to itfelf. Of this 
there can be no ftronger proof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which wfe have mentioned 
already {e). 

It Is on thefe Principles that they fay 
in Greeks ^^o^jimI SOT, ^/(Lp 20I, Of 
thee I ajky To thee I give. The reafon 
is, in requefts the perfon requefted is one 
whom fomething is expected from ; in 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whom fomething pafles to. So again — • 
{f) nBTTo^TjTou XiQii, it is made of Stone. 
Stone was the paffive Subjedt, and thus 
it appears in the Genitive, as being the 
Term from, or out of which. Even in 
Latin, where the Syntax is more formal 
and ftridt, we read— 

Implentur 

{e) See before, p. 275, 276. • 

{f) Xf vtrou wiiroiyiiAivo^y x) ixi^ociloq, made of Gold 
and Ivory. So fays Paufanias of the Olympian Jupiter^ 
J^. V; p. 400, Sec alfo Horn. Iliad. Z. 574. 
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hnpfintur vtteris Baccbij pinguifque Je^ 
rincc. Virg. 

The old Wine and Vcnilbn were the funds 
or ftores, of or from which they were 
filled* Upon the fame principles, lil^t^ -ri 
UdWcf, is a Phrafe in Greek ; and y^ ^ois 
4e VeaUj a Phrafe in French^ as much as 
to fay, I take fome or a certain part^ pkom 
or OUT OF ij certain whole. 



When we meet in Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father y the Father 
of a Son ', the Pitiure of d Painter ; the 
Painter of a Pitiure^ &c. thefe are all Re- 
latives, and therefore each of them re- 
ciprocally a T^crm or Point to the other, 
FROM or OUT OF which it derives its £/^ 
fence y or at Icafl its Intelle^ion (^). 

The 



{g) All Relatives are faid to reciprocate, or mutually 

infct each other, and therefore they are often exprefl by 

this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive, f hus Arijloile^ 

Wiiiot, Si ^Tsi •©•ft; t» v3"f sV dyliroi^ovla, "iAyiTOti^ 

f 

0\0\ 
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The Dative^ as it implies Tendency to, Ch.IV* 
is employed among its other ufes to denote 
the Final Cause, that being the Caufe 
fo which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
&id to tend. It is thus ufed in the follow- 
ing inilances, among innumerable others. 

TiBi.Juavefs dadala tellus 
Submittit flores-^ Lucret. 

. ■ TiBi brachia contrabit ardens 
Scorpius — Virg. G. I. 

TiBlJerviat ultima Thule. 

Ibid. 

And fo much for Cases, their Oriffin 
and Ufe ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



^orrtg Xiytrott fTvai, jcj to iiirXoitnoy vfJ^la-i(^ Sifrxi^ 
ciQPi X; TO i\[A.Kr\i iiirXoLvU ^/xicu. Omnia vero^ qua 
Junt ad aliquid, referuntur ad ea^ qua reciprocantur. 
Utfervus dtcitur demini ftrvus ', et dominusj fervi do' 
minus -, necnon duplum^ dimidii duplum i tt dimidium, 
dufli dimidium. Categor. C. VII. 
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Ch*lV* tlons, which we could not well pafs over, 
from their great importance {/j) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues i but which 
however, not being among the Effentials 
of Language^ and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry, 



(h) Annon et tllud ohfervatlone dignum (licet nobis 
modernts fpiritus nonnihil redu?idat) anticiuas Lin;i.uas 
plefias decllnationum^ cafuum^ conjugatio7iur7i^ et fi milium 
fuijfe ; modcrnas, his fere dejiitutasy plu7'ima per pra:^ 
pofitionti et verba auxiliaria fegniter expedire ? Sane 
facile quis conjiciai (utcunque nobis ipft placeamus) in- 
genia priorum feculorum noftris fuifle multo acutiora 
^t fubtiliora. Bacon, de Augtn^ Scient. VI. i , 



CHAP. 
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C H A P- V^ , 

Concerning InterjeSHam — Recapitulatim^^ 
Conclufiqi^. 

BESIDES the Parts of Speech before ch. V. 
mentioned, there remains the In- • ^— v-^ 
TER JECTION* Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are *X1, «6u, *A/, &c- among the 
Latins^ Ah} Heul Hei! &c. among the 
Englijh, Ah I Alas! Fie! &c. Thefc 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad-- 
verbs I improperly, if we confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the charadler of 
an Attributive. Now Interjections 
co-incide with no Part of Speech^ but are 
either uttered alone ^ or elfe thrown into a 
Sentence 9 without altering its Form^ either 
in Syntax or Signification. The Latini 
feem therefore to have done better in -f* fe- 

parating 

t Vid. Sinfim in MfnidXU. v. 486^ 
U 
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Ch. V. parating them by themfelves, and givft 
them a name by way of diiUn£Uon from 
therefb. 



P 



Should it be aflc'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It may be anfwered, 
not &> properly Parts of Speech, as ad- 
ventitious Sounds; certain Voices ov 
Nature, rather than Voices of Art ^ 
expreffing thofc Paffions and natural 
Emotions, which fpontancoufly arife ia 
the human Soul, upon the View or Nar- 
rative of interefting Events \a). 



And 



[a) InteRJECTIONES a Griecis ad Jdverhia refe* 
runtuvy atque eosfequitur etiam Boethius. Et re6ie qui- 
dem de //i, quando cafum ngunt^ Sed quando orationi 
folum inferuntur^ ut nota affdSlus^ velut fufpirii out nus- 
tusy vix videntur ad clajfem aliquam pirtinere^ ut qu^, 
HATVR ALES JiKt NOTJE J mnj altar um vocum inftar^ 
€x tnflituto figmficanU Voff.de Anal. L. I. c. i. In- 
ter J ECTio ejl Vox affeHum mentis fignljicansy ac citra 
verhi openijintintiam compUns. Ibid. c. 3. Rejiat claf^ 
/turn extnma^ Inter jectio. Hujia eppel^tio no/i 
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^^ And thus we have found that all Ch, V* 
^« Words are either significant 

^ BY THEMSELVeIS, or ONLY SIGNIFI- 
U a " CANTi 



JimiUurfe hahet ac ConjafUfionis, Nam cum hdc di^ 
catur Conjun£fio^ quia conjungat \ Inter] t£f to tamertj non 
fuia interjacety fed quia interjicitur, nmen accepin 
Nee tamen ie itrif ejus eft^ ut interjiciatur i cumferfe 
€ompleat fententiam'i nee rar$ ab ei inci^iat $r^tioi Ibid; 
L. IV. c. 28. Interjbctionbm non ejfe partem 
Orationisjic oflendo : ^od nat urate ejl^ idem ejl apud 
§mnes: Sed gemitus ^ Jigna latitia idemfunt apud oni^ 
nes : Sunt igitur naturales. Si vero naturales^ mnfunt 
partes Orationis, Nam ea partes^ fecundum Jrijiote^ 
iemy ex injiituto^ Hon naturciy debent conjiare, Interjec* 
tionem Graci Adverbiis adnumerant; fedfalfo. Nam 
neque^ &c. San£t Miner. L; L c. 2* Intbrjec-^ 
iriONEM Gnrci inter Adverbia ponunt^ quoniam hoc 
quoque vel adjungitur verbis^ vel verba eifubaudiuntur. 
Vtfi dicam-^Fzpat ! quid video i-^velperfc^Papx ! 
^'^^tiam/i non addatur^ Miror ; babet infe ipjius verbs 
Jignificationem. ^a res maxime fecit Romanarum ar^ 
Hum Scriptores feparatim baric partem ab Adverbiis ac^ 
cipere ; quia videiur affedlum habere in fefe Verbis et 
' plenam mot us animi fignificationemj etiamfi non addatur 
Verbum^ demonftrare^ Interje^io tamen nonfolum illa^ 
qua dicunt Graci o-;^itAiaflr^oif, ftgnificat \ fed etiam 
voceSy qua cujufcunque paffionis animi pulfu per excia* 
mationtm iaterjiciitntur. Frife. L. XV. 
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cawt,whenAssociated— */Az/M^ 
Jignifcant by thmfehes^ denote either 
** Substances ar Attributes, ^War*r 
^^ caUtd fsr that rcafon Substantives 
^^ mid Attributives — that the Su&^ 
^* ^antives are either ^ouNSorPRosovs^ 
'* -^tbat the Attributives are cither 
" Primary or Secondary — that the 
'* Primary Attrihuttves are either Vekbs, 
"Participles, or Adjectives; the 
" Secondary J Adverbs — Agai?i, that the 
** Parts of Speech^ only fignijicant when af^ 
^^fociated, are either Definitives or 
•* Con n e c t I v e s — that the Definitives are 
^' either Art icvLAR d?r Pronominal — 
'* and that the Connectives are either Vr^^ 
" positions (?r Conjunctions." 

ANDthushavcwercfolvedLANGUAGE, 
AS A Whole into its constituent 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that wc 
propofcd^ in the courfc of this Inquiry (^), 

But 

■ ■ ' ■ J I, ■■ 

(*) See before, p. ;• 
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But now as we conclude, mcthinks I Ch. V. 
hear fomc Objcdlor, demanding with an 
air of pleafantry, and ridicule — ^^ Is there 
^ nojpeaking then without all this trouble? 
** Do we not talk every one of us, as well 
•' unlearnedy as learned*, as well poor Pea^ 
''/ants, as profound Pbilofophers V We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
— Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inflruments, with much habitual 
readinefs ? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafanjs, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subjedt 
a lefs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day— of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
— of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion — of our very Senfes and Intelleft, 
by which we perceive every thing clfe— 
U 3 That 
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Tbat they are, we all know, and arc 
perfeftly fatisficd — -What they are^ is 
9 Subjeft of much obfcurity and doubt. 
Were we to rejeft this kft Queftion, bc- 
caufe we are certain of the firft^ we ibould 
baaifli all Philofophy at once out of the 
* world (c). 



But a graver Objeftor now accofls us, 
^' fVhai (fays he) is the Utility ? 
^' Whence the Profit^ where the Gain?'* 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
fwer) has its Ufe. Arithmetic is excel- 
lent 



i^ii yv(afi[AUiTccrnv, dyvufordrnp il rnv KCiak* ucTrtg 

^EKoifii yxo THTUv TO fAiv ilvai yvwf i/xov ^ ivocfAp- 
XiXToV Ti'f it zjori fr«p avruv n jJcia, rwy ;^aX«7r«- 

TO iJih ydf uvAi Ti Tijk tJ/u;^Tjv, yvwj t/AWTarov ... ^at- 
WfWTatToi»' t/ J^i T70Tf If**'? » fciiiop KOtrafAaiiTv^ 
*AAig«y^. *Affo^. Hff » 'J'v;^??, B'. p. 142, *:'J^- >'A'A 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors ; Geo- Ch. V. 
metry, for the meafuring of Eftates ; 
Aftronomy, for the making of Alma- 
nacks; and Grammar perhaps, for the 
drawing of Bonds and Conveyances. 

i 

Thus much to the SorJiJ — If the 
Liberal afk for fomething better than, 
this, we may anfwer and affure them from 
the beft authorities, that every Exercife 
of the Mind upon Theorems of Science, 
like generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
jcd itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler 
Aftors in the Drama of Life, whether 
our Part be of the bufier, or of the fc- 
dater kind* 



U 4 Perhaps 
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V. Pe R H A PS too iBere is a Tkafure even in 
Science itfelfy diftinft from any find, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body defirable 
fbt their own fakes, tho* we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind iheir intrinfic Worth alfo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument ? Why fhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re* 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In^ 
telleSiy as much as in Energies of lower 
degree ? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Qiace \ the Man of Gaiety, 
in bis Intrigue; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juflly afk of thefc, nioby 
they pUrfue fuch things ; but if they an- 
fwer, they purfue them, becaufe they art 
Good, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, WHY they PURSUE what is Good. 
It might well in fuch cafe be replied on 

their 
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Afcir behalf (how ftraijgc focver it may Ch. V. 
at firft appear) that if there was mtfime^ 
tbmg Good, which was in no reJpeB use- 
ful, even things ufejul themfehes could not 
fqffibly hMe exiftence. For this is in fadl 
no more than to afleit, that fome things 
are Ends, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were no Ends, there could 
be of courfe no Means. 

It fliould feem then the Grand Quef* 
tion was, what is Good — that is to fay, 
what is that which is defirable^ not for 
fometbing elfe^ but for itfelfy for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
die Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 
^eed* 

In the mean time it is plain from daily 

experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 

Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 

Summer, others for Winter; fome for 

* Country, 
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Ch.V. Country, others for Town ; fome, caiy» 
indolent, and foft; others, boifterous, 
a^ivc, and rough; a multitade diverfified 
to every tafte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as perfect Good, wkbout a 
thought of any End^ that may he farther 
obtained. Sonic Obje<3:s of this kind are 
at times fought by all men, excepting 
alone that contemptible Tribe, who, from 
a love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting Its End, are truly for that reafon 
called Mtfersy or Miferablc. 

I F there be fuppofed then a Pleafure, 
a Satisfadion, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objedts of thcfuhor- 
dinate kind \ (hall we not allow the iame 
praife to iYi^fublimeJi oizW Objects? Shall 
THE Intellect alone feel no pleafures 
in its Energy f when we allow them to the 
grofleft Energies of Appetite, and Senfe? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 
4 were 
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were to be controverted, may not the fo- Ch. V^ 

felleilual Sort be defended, as rationally as 

aqy of them ? Whatever may be urged ia 

Jbehajf of the reft (for wc are not now 

arraigning them) we may iafely affirm of 

Intellectual Good, that it is " the 

*^ Gpod pf that Part, which is moft cx-^ 

^* cellent within usj that it is a Good ac- 

^* commodated to all Places and Times ; 

^^ which neither depends on the will of 

** othersi nor on the affluence of external 

^' Fortune j that it is a Good, which de-- 

** ci^ys not with decaying Appetites, but 

^' often rifes in vigour, when thofe arc no 

^' more {d)r 

There is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this IntelleSlual Virtue, and Mo^ 
r^/ Virtue, Moral Virtue, from its 
^Employment, may be called more Hu- 
man^ 



(rf) Sec Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &;c. 
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Ch. V* MAN, as it tempers our Appetites to the 
^■v^ purpofes of human Life. But Intel- 
lectual Virtue may be furely called 
more DiviNEt if we confider the Nature 
and Sublimity of its End. 

Indeed for Moral Virtue^ as k is al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and AfFeftions, either to reduce the na- 
tural ones to a proper Mean, or totally to 
expel the unnatural and vitious, it would 
be impious to fuppofe the Deity to 
have occafion for fuch an Habit, or that 
any work of this kind fhould call for his 
attention. Yet God Is, and Lives. So 
we are aflured from Scripture it felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Life to be ? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conje<fture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
AperpetualEnergyofthe purest 
Intellect about the first, all- 

comprehensive 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS. OF InTEL- Ch. V* 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO ^-^vH 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF ? For in pure Intellection it 
holds the reverfe of all Senfation, that 
the perceiver and Thing per- 
ceived are always one and the 
SAME {e). 



It 



«ii, d'Au/iAarov* El it [Aot?i\oif, In ^uufAaa-Kirioov* 

yu», ^uyi' *Excrvof Jf> ii iyifynot' ivigyux Si n 

rop WOP livoti Qiov aiiiQP, a^ifQv* uft Qoiyi x^ ak(ap 
CMPi^Tiq x) iliko^ .ivi^^n tm 0£w TOTTO yx^ O 
0EO£« Twv luiroi rx ^uo*' A'. ^. It is remark* 
able in Scripture that God is peculiarly characterized 
as A Living God, in oppofition to all falfe and ima- 
ginary Deities, of whom fome had no pretentions to 
Life at all \ others to none higher than that of Vege* 
Ubles or Brutes \ and the beft were nothing better 
than illuftrious Men, whofe exigence was circum- 
icribed by the fliort period of Humanity* 

Ta 
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It was Spcc«lation of this kind cort^ 
cerniJig the Divine Nature, which 
indtJced one of the vvifcft among the 
Antients to hclieve — ^" That the Man,* 
" who could live in the pure enjoyment 
*' of his Mindp and who properly culti- 
** vated that dhine I'rinciple^ was bappieji 
•* hi hlmjelf^ and mojl beloved by the Gads* 
** For if the Gods had any regard ta 
*• what pail among Men (as it appeared 
•* they had) it was probable they fliould 
•' rejoice in that rohich ivas woj? excellent^ 
** and by nature the mojl nearly allied to 
^^ themf elves \ and, as this was Mind, 
" that they (ho jld requite the Man, who 
" moll loved and honoured Thisy both 
" from his regard to that which was' 

** dear 



To the paflage above quoted, may be added an- 
other, which immediately precedes it, 'A»tcj^ Si yaiC 
i yii xarx jUfTaAr,T|/i^ r j konra* vonrog yoip ykveron^ 
^lyfaW x; ko2/ fcTf TATTOx^f NOTS KAI 
NOHTON. 
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•• dear to themfelvcs, and from his adl- Ch. V* 

** ing a Part, which was laudable and v— v-^. 
right (/)." 



#C 



And thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for itfelf, becaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 
divine. 



(/) HJijc* Nixoj*«x' '»•• ^'* ««?• '»- 



End of the Second Book* 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 

CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 



BOOK IIL 



CHAP. I. 

introdu^ion — Dtvifion of the Subjedi into 
its principal Parts. 

SOME things the Mind performs Ch.I. 
thro' the Body; as for example^ 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fucb 
Medium ; as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho' 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefc lad 
X more 
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Ch. h more properly ifs oivn peculiar Ads, s 
being immediately, referable to it* own 
innate Powers, And thos is Mind ulti*^ 
mately the Caufe of all ; of every thing at 
leaft that is Fair and Cc£?^. 



1 



Among thofe A6ts of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Scpara^ 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 

are in one refpedl incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft: 
Limb, fevered from the fmalleft Animal- 
cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch dilTedion). has ftill a triple 
Extenlion of length, breadth, and thick* 
nefs ; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities; and fo will continue 
to have, tho* thus divided to infinity. But 
{a) the Mind furmounts all power oiCon-^ 

cretion^ 



(v?) haque Natune facicnda ejl prorfus Solutio tsT 
Siparatio ; non per Igmm certe^ Jed per Mentem^ tart" 
fuamignandivinum. Bacon. Organ. Lib. II. i6« 
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cretioHy and can place in the fimpleft Ch. I. 
manner every Attribute by itfelf; convex V-v-^ 
without concave; colour without fuperfi- 
cies ; fuperficies without Body; arid Body 
without its Accidejits ; as diftindlly each 
one, as tho' they had never been united. 

And thus it is that it penetrates into the 
recefles of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes^ into their more confpicuous 
Parts, but perfifting, till it even feparate 
thofe Elementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myfterious 
manner, are united in the minutejl Part^ 
as much as in the mightieji Whole (^). 

Now ifMATTERandFoRM are among 
thefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
efteemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Defign of this 
Treatife, to feek whether thefe, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 
X 2 Speech 



* (*) See below, p. 3x2. 
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Speech orLANGWAGE {c). This there- 
fore wc fhall attempt after the following 



Evert 



(c) See before, p. 2* 7. Matter and Form (in 
Grui TAH and EIAOS) were Terms of great Im* 
port in the days of antient Philofophy^ when thing* 
werefcrutimzed rather 3.t their beginning than at theif 
End, They have been but little regarded by modem 
Phtlofophy, which almoft wholly etn ploys itfelf about 
the Taft order of Subftancc, that is to fay, the tangihU^ 
corporeal or concreti^ and which acknowledges no re- 
parations even in this, but thofe made by mathema- 
tical Inftruments or Chemical Proccfs, 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
Sylva, a Wood. Thus Horner^ 

T^i^i S" if tot iJL»x.fa 9^ TAH, 

Iloo'O'iy Cv dioiifeiroicri Hoa-uiotcavQf litnrogm 

jfs Neptune paftj the Mountains and tbi WoOD 
Trembled beneath the God^s immortal Feet. 

.Hence as Wood was perhaps the firft and mci^ 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word ^TXij, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote Matter or Materials in general. la 
this fenfe Brafs was called the'^TAvi or Matter of a Sta- 
tue ; Stone, tbc^TA^ or Matter of a Pillar; and fo ia 
ether inftances. Tbt. Platinic Cbakidiusy and other 
5 Attthofft 
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Every thing in a manner, whether cjj^ j^ 
natural or artificial, is in its conflitution 

com- 



Authors of the latter Latinlty ufe Sylva wnder the 
&aic extended and compreheiifive Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, ^c.) occur moft frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter 
and Body have been taken to denote the fame thing; 
Material to mean Corporeal i Immaterial, Incorporeal^ 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philofophers 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was feldom' ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By tbefe, every 
thing was called TAH, or Matter, whedier cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of beeomiftg 
foniething elfe^ or of being moulded into Jomething elje^^ 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Caufe. 

In this fenfe they not only called Brafi the*'TAii of 
a Sutue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the "TXai of Words j Words or 
iimple Terms, the "'TXai of Propofitions; and Propo- 
fitions themfelves Ae "TAa* of Syllogifms. The Stoics 
held all things out of our oWn power (ra «x 1^' iii^ir) 
fuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diflionour, 
X 3 Health 
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Ch, L compounded of fomething Common, and 
ibmethingpECULiARioJffomethingCi'^- 



Health and Sicknefs, Life and Death, tobe the^T^a*, 

or iVfateriaU of f^'irtui cr AIi>raI Gto^n^Js^wWich had its 
cfTencc in a proper conJuct witli refj^ci^ to all thcfe^ 
{\ul Arr. Epia. L, K c. 29. Alib Vol/che firft of 
thefc mifccllaneous Treat ifes, pu 1 87, 309* M, Ant< 
XIL 29. VII. 29. X, 18, 19 where the 'T^iKcj^ and 
'AiTiwJicareoppofeUtocachother), Xhc PfripaUtJcs^ 
tho* they cxprcfsly held the Sout to be ^{ruj^a-TOf, or 
Jncorporeal^ yet ftijl talked of a NSf *TAixof> /z ;«^/^- 
rial Mind or IntelUSf. This to modern Ears may pof- 
fibly found fomcvvhat harflily. Yet if wc tranflate the 
Words, Natural Capacity^ and confider them as only 
denoting that original And native Power of Intelle(3ion, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceliary to its reaptlsu-^ there feems nothing then to 
remain, 'that can give us ofFence% And fo much for 
the Idea of TAH> or Matter. Sec Alex. Apbro<L 
de Jnim. p. 144. b. 145. Arijl. Aletaph. p. 12 1, 
122, 141. Edit. Sylb. PrccL in Euclid. ^. 22, 23. 

As to EIAOS, its original meaning was that of 
Form or Figure, confidered as denoting vifible Sym- 
metry, and Proportion; and hence it had its name frOin 
ElSoi to fee. Beauty of perfon being one of the nobleft, 
and moft excellent Objefl:s of Sight. Thus Euripides^ 

JIpcutov ^\v E^io; o^^ioy rv^avvioo^* 

Fair Form to Empire.gave the frjl pretence. 

Now 
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moTiy and belonging to many other things; Ch. I^ 
and of fomething Peculiar^ by which.it ^~-' r^ 



Now as the Form or Figure of vifible Beings tended 
principally to dijiinguijh theni, and to give to each its 
Name and Eflence ; hence in a more general fen(e» ^ 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, efiential, and diftinflive, fo as by its 
acceffion to any Beings, as to its "TA^j or Matter^ to 
mark them with a Charailer^ which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients £IAO£ or Form* 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Bra& was called 
the Eufoff or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion 
affigned to ^the Drug^ was the.EWoj or Form of the 
Medicine ; the^ordtrly MaiiSft of the human Body was 
the EZJo? or Form of^thc Dance ; thejuj Arrangement 
of the Prnpofitions, the EWoy or Form of the Syllo- 
gifm. In like manner the rational and accurate Qmdu£t 
of a wife and gooSman^ in all the various Relations and 
Occurrence!^ of life, made that Efi^pf or Porm^ de^ 
fcribed by Gcero to his Son, — Formam quidam ipfantj 
Marce fili^ et tanquam faciem Hokesti vides : qud^ 
ft oculis cerneretur^ mirahiles amores (ut ait Plato) /jr- 
citaret fapienti^y ice. De Offic. I, - 

We may go farther ftlll — the supremb Imtel- 

LICENCF., which pafTes thro' all things, a^d^ which is 

the fame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyt^ 

X 4 this 
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is diftinguifliedj and made to be its truC 
and proper felf* 

Hence 



this fupreme Intclligeace ha^ been catted EIAOS 
EIAX^N, THE Form of ^^okms, ^ bciag the 
Fountain of alJ Symmetry^ 6f ;ill Good, and of all 
Truth; and as Jiuparting to every Being thoft- ^JJinthl 
and dlftinetivt Attributes, which make it to be itjiif^ 
and K^t any thing elfe. 

And fo much concerning Form, as before concern^ 
ing Matter, Wc {hall only add, that it is in the 
uniting of thcfe^ that every thin^ generable begins to 
cxifl ; in their fepa ratings to perijhy and ^e at an end 
—that \vhile the two co-exlft, they co-exift not by 
juxta-pofitlon^ nice the ftones in a wall, but by a 
more intimate Co-incidena^ complete in the minuteft 
part — that hence, if wc were to perfift in dividing 
any fubftance (for example Marble) to infinity, there 
>^ould ft ill remain after every fedion both Matter and 
Form^ and thefe as perfectly united, as before the D\^ 
vifion began— laftly, that they are both fre-exiftent 
to the Beings, which they conftitutej the Matter be- 
ing to be found in the world at large ; the Farm^ if 
artificial, pre-exifting within the Artificer^ or if na- 
tural, within thtfupreme Caufe^ the Sovereign Artift 
oftheUniverfc, 

•^Pttlchrum pulcberrtmus ipfe 
Jdnndum tntnie ^erem^Jtmilique in imagine formansm 

Evea 
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Hence LANGtrAGS, if compared ac- Qi. L 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of 

a Foun- 



Even without fpeculating fo high as this, we may lee 
among all animal and vegetable Subftances, the Form 
pre-exifting in their immaUate generating Caufe; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 

Gcerf% account of thefe Principles is as follows. 

Matter. 
Sedfubje^lam putant omnibus Jine uttafpecie^ at que ca» 
rentem omni ilia quail tate (faciamus enlm traZfandottfi* 
iatius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERI AM quan iantj ete 
fua omniaexprejpi atque effiQaftnt: (qua tota omnia ac^^ 
dperepojffity omnibufque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
*i6jui etiam interire^ non in nibilum^ tic Acad. L 8. 

Form. 

SeJ ego fie Jtatuo^ nihil ejfe in ullo genere tarn puU 

^hrum^ quo noti pulchrius idfity unde illudy ut ex ore 

eHiquo^ quafi imago^ exprimatur^ quod neque oculisj 

mqui auribusj neque ullo fenfu per dpi potejl: cogita* 

time tantiim et mente compleSfimur. Has rerum 

roRMAS appellat Ideas ille non intelUgendi folum^ fed 
itiam dicendi gravijjimus auHor et magifter^ Plato : 
aafque gigni negate et aitfemper ejfe^ ac ratiom et in^^ 
telligentid contineri: cater a nafciy occidere^ fiuercy 
Jabi} nee diutius eJfe uno et eodetnjlatu. ^idquid 
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a Fountain, or the daHiings of a Cataract, 
has m common this, that like them, ^ ;> 
a Sound. But then on the contrary it 
has «f pt'culiiir this, that whereas thofe 
Sounds have ho Meaning or SignificatioT?^ 
to Language a Meaning or Signifi- 
cation is eJfmtiaL Again, Language^ if 
compared to the Voice of irrational Ani- 
mals, has m common this, that libe them, 
it has a Meaning. But then it has this 
in fecuUar to diftinguifh it from them^ 
that whereas the Meaning of thofe Ani- 
mal Sounds is derived ^r^;;/ Nature, 
that of Language is derived, not from 
Nature, hMt from Compact (a). 

From 



ift iglturj de quo rati one et via difputetur^ id eft ad ul- 
timamfui generis Formam fpeciemque ridigendum. Cic. 
ad M. Brut. Orat. 

[d) The Piripatetits (and wlthjuft reafon) in aH 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their charaftcr to be fignl^cant xara 
ffu;^6){xi)y, by CompaSf. See Jrijiot. de Intcrp, c. 2. 4* 
Bocthius translates the Words xara cuv8?f>ttii/j ad pla* 

citurrtf 
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From hence it becomes evident, that Ch. I. 
Language, taken in the moft compre- 
henfive view, implies certain Sounds^ hcra^ 
ing certain Meanings ; and that of thefe 
two Principles, the Sound is as the 
Matter, common (like other Matter) 
to many diiterent things; the Meaning 
as that peculiar and charadteriftic Form, 
by which the Nature or Eflence of Lan- 
guage becomes complete. ' 



ikuniy oxfecundumplacitumj and thus explains them in 
hii comment— Secundum placitum vero eftyquod 
Jecundum quondam pofitionem'^ placitumque ponentis ap'- 
taiur \ nullum enim nonun naturaliter conjiittttum W?, 
neque unquam^ ficut fuhje^a res a naturd ejlj ita quo^ 
fue a naturd veniente vocabulo numupatur, Sed homi'" 
tium genujj qudd ct ratione^ et oratione vigerety nomina 
fdfutty eaque quibns libuit literis fyllab'tfque conjungensj 
Jihgulii Jubje^iarum rerum fubjiantiis dediu Botth. iu 
I/ib. de Interpret, p. 308. 



CHAP, 





upon tbe Matter^ or common SuljcSl of 
Language^ 

U. 'TT^HE TAH or Matter OK Lan- 
X GUAGE comes firfl: to be confidcr* 
cd, a Subjcft, which Order will not fuf- 
fcr us to omit, but in which we (hall en- 
deavour to be as concifc as we can. Now 
this TAH or Matter is Sound, and Sound 
is that Senfation peculiar to the Senfe of" 
Hearing, when the Air hath felt a Per^ 
cujfim, adequate to the producing fucb Ef- 
fea [a). 

As 



\a) TTiis appears to be Pr'tjcian\ Meaning when he 
fays of a Voice, \(rhat is more properly true of Sound 
in general, that it is-^uumfenftbUe aurium^id ejl^ quod 
proprii aurihus accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 

The following account of the Stoics^ which refers 
the caufe of Sound to an Undulaiion in the Air prtpa* 
gated (ircularly^2& when we drop a ftone into a Ciftem 
•f water, feems to accord with the modem Hypotheiist 

an< 
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As the Caufes of this Percuffion are Ch. IL 
Tarious, fo from hence iS^zw?^ derives the 
Variety of its Species. 

Farther, as all thefc Caufes are ei- 
ther Animal or Inanimate, fo the two 
grand Species of Sounds are likewife Ani-^ 
mal or Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate^ nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

tha^ 



and to be as plaufible as any-— 'Axovsiv ^ ri fAtru^i 
ru Ti ^PoZ^rog 7^ ri axsoproi iigo^ vAiir7«/ucv» 
cf AA^ofi^wf, lira xu/uiaTou/AfV2f, >^ rtiTf axootTf tc^qT" 
wiVIorrof, iq xvfA»r£rat ro Iv rnSf^otum Sit*f xarci 
xvKXovf iwo T» ifAiXfiigyrog xlh — Porri audire^ cum 
is^ qui mtdius inUr loquintemy et audientem eft^ acr v/r- 
hiratur orhiculariter^ deindi agitatus auribus influlty 
fuemadrmdum et cijlema aqua per $rbts injeSio a^itatur 
kpide. DiQg. Laert« VIL 
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that, which th^y make hy proper Organr, 
h cortfiiuence of Jutne Scnjution or inward 
Impul/c^ Juch Animal Sound is called a 
Voice. 

As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice; we may 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice^ is in fail ta 
know THE Matter ^r common ZubjeSi of 
Language^ . i 

Now the Voice of Man, and it fliould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnifli Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ferves to publifh it 
abroad. 



What thefe Vocal Organs precifely 
are, is not in all refpeds agreed by Philo^ 

fophers 
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fophers and Anatomifts. Be this as it Ch, IL 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and '^--v-^ 
fimple Voice is completely formed^ before ever 
it reach the Mouthy and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Paffage thro' the 
Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far flopt, as 
to prevent the leaft utterance. 

l>iovrpure znAJimple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obfcrved) 
tranfmitted to the Mouth. H e re then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 
6r CharaSler ^Articulation. For 
Articulation is in fad: nothing elfe, 
than that Form or CharaSier, acquired to 
Jimple Voice y by means of the Mouth and 
its feveral Organs, the Teeth^ ^the Tongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to thefe Charaders 
.* certain 
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Ch. IL certain others additional^ which arc per- 
fcdly adapted to exijl ahng with tbtm (^) . 

Tbe 




(t) The fcvcral Origans above mentioned not only 
fervc tlie purpofes of Spachy but thofc very tJifferent 
ones Wk^vni^oi A^iflicathH ind Rijf^tratfcn^i fo frugal 
h Nature in thus aiHgnin^ them double tiuty, anU fo 
careful to mauitain her chaLrA&cr of doif^g ncthing in 
vain. 

He, that would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Difcourfe In Man^ 
who is a Difcurfive Animate than they arc in other 
Animals, who are not fo, may confult Arlftotle in his 
TtQ2XLk d€ AnimoL Part. Lib. II. c. 17. Lib. IIL 
c. I. 3. De Afiima. L, IL c. 8. § 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a Gp« 
nius truly modern, he may poffibly wonder how the 
Thilofopher, confidering (as it is modeftly phrafcd) the 
Age in which he lived, (hould know fo much, and 
reafon fo well. But if he have any tafte or value for 
antient literature, he may with much jufter caufe 
wonder at the Vanity of his Contemporaries, who 
dream all Philofophy to be the Invention of their own 
Age, knowing nothing of thofe Antients ftill remain- 
ing for their perufal, tho' they are fo ready on every 
occafion to give the preference to themfelveSm 

The following account from Amnwnius will flicifr 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 

what 
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The Jimfleft of thefe new Charaders Ch. II. 
'ive thofe acquired thro* the mere Openings '^-^^^'^ 

' » ■ 

v/tax aathoritjr we have to diftiagoUh Voice from 
inere S9UND \ and articulate Voice from sim- 
ple Voice. 

'4X2NH ^f , 4^o^6c i^ Cjtii4/u;^8 yivofAivo^^ qtolv S%oi rvfc 

UTwwtrAtU Of 7^6(nr»V1f9 a^^iu^ r^ xotXsfAtwv r^ft- 

nvti of/Aiiv I'll; 4/u;^;' otti^ itri rwf ifAsrvivruv trotpx 
TOK fAHCixoT^ xotXsfAttftap ifydvon cvfASctufu, Qtav 
muAMir t^ cvfiyywt* rife yXfiarTDfi 7^ t3y iiiyim^ 9^ 
9(ciAiw» v^iq ii\¥ THN AIAAEKTON d^Ayxalm 
Syruw, trfiq'il THN 'AnAXlX WINHN i wivrtcg 
'0'u/ACttAXo/AsW. — EJique SoKUs, i^tfj ^rr/V qui au- 
4itu fentitur : Vox ^m/^hi ejifonusy quern animans edit^ 
cum per thoracis comprejffionem aer attra£fu$ a pulmoncy 
ilifusjimul totus in arteriamj quam afperam vocanty it 
■pahtumyaut gurguliorum impingit^ c/ ex i^ufonum quen^' 
damfinfibiUm pr$ animi quddam impetu perficit. Id quod 
in injlrumentis qua quia irtflantj ideo IfAwvsvfx a muji- 
cis dicuntury ufu venit^ ut in tibiisj ac fiJiuHs contlngity 
^um lingUdy denteSy labiaque ad loquelam necejfaria Jinty 
'ad vocem vero Jimplicem non omnino confer ant, Amman. 
in Lib, de Interpr. p. 25. b. Vid. ctiam Boerhaave 
Inftitut. Medk. Se^ 626. 630. 

Y It 
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Ch. II- ^f '^^ Mouth, as thcfc Openings diiFer in , 
*— v^ giving the Voice a Paflage, It is the Va- H 
riety of Configurations in thefe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
feveral Vowels; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus eminently 
Vocal {c)^ and eajy to be founded of tbeni^ 
felves alone* 

There are other articulate Fi?rmj, which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by different Contacts of its different 
parts ; fuch for inftance, as it rliakes by 
thejundtion of the two Lips, of the Tongue 

With 



It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of 
the Peripatetics) ufed the word ^X2NH to denote 
SouMD in general. They defined It therefore to be — 
Tq tSioy aicOrjrov otKo?^, which juftifics the definition 
given by Prifciariy in the Note preceding. Animal 
Sound they defined to be — 'AJif i ^tto o^i^iq •un-rrXyiy 
lAiyciy Airjlruck (and fo made audible) by fame animal 
impulji\ and Human or Rational Sound they de- 
fined — Ei^aj Of oc xj oiitl iiOLVQiOL^ inTifjL'jroiJt.iyrtj Sound 
Mrticulati and derived from the difcurfiue faculty. Diag. 
Loirt. VII. 55, 

(0 *I2NHENTA* 
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Vrith the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. IL 
Palate^ and the like. *— v--^ 

Now as all thefe feveral Contacts, un- 
lefs fome Opening of the Mouth cither 
inunediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
fome fuch Opening, either previous or 
fubfequcnt, they are always connedted. 
Hence alfo it is, that the Articulations fo 
produced are called Con son an T, becaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but at all times in com^ 
pony with fome auxiliary Fonvel [d). 

There arc other fubordinate Diftinc- 
tions of thefe primary Articulations, 
which to enumerate would be foreign to 
the defign of this Treatife. 

It is enough to obferve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of El€- 

Y 2 MENT 

{d) 2rM*ftNA^ 
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Ch. II. ME NT (^), in as much as every Articular 
tion of every other kind is from them de^ 
rived, and into them refolved. Under their 
fmalkjl Combination they produce a Sylla^ 
He I Syllables properly combined produce 
a H^ordi Words properly combined pro- 
dace a Sentence I and Sentences properly 
combined produce znOration or Dt/lour/e* 

. And thus it is that to Principles appa* 
rently fo trivial (/), as about twenty plain 

ele-* 

{i) The Stole Definition of an Element is as fol- 
lows — Er» i\ ro'p^troi', eJ ou WfWT« y!ytr»i ra yiw* 
fJ^iifOCy >c) lU fV;^aToi» avaAuiTau j/n ElIMENT is 
thaty out ofwhichy as their fir Ji Principle^ things gene» 
rated are madey and into wbichyas their laji remainsythif 
are rejohed. Dicg. Laert, VII. 176, WhsitJrifiotli 
fays upon Elements with refpc6t to the Snbjed here 
treated, i$ worth attending to — $»viic fot^iTot, l^ m 

i\ fAfiKiT sU o^XXoi^ puyoig irigeig tm hiti atrrwv. TTfC 
Elements of articulate Voice an thofe things^ 
•kt ofwhifh thiVoicB is compounded^ and into which^ 
as its laji remainsy it is divided: the Elements themfelvis 
being no farther divifihle into other articulate Vhc^s^ 
differing in Species from them. Metaph, V. c. 34 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In^ 
venter of Letter Sy and Regulator of Language^ whom 

tjiey 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that . variety Ch. II. 
of articulate Voices, which have been fuf- 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of fo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and paft Generations of Men, 

. It 

. they called Theuth, By the Greeks he was wor- 
(hipped under the Name of Hermes, and reprefented 
commonly by a Head abne without other Limhsy ftand- 
ing upon a quadrilateral Bajis. The Head itfelf was 
that of a beautiful Touihy having on it a Petafusy or 
Bonnetj adorned with two Wings. 

There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to 
the '£P\fHS AOriO£, the Hermes of Lan- 
guage OR Discour«^. He poflfeiTed no other part 
of the human figure but the Head, becaufe no other 
was deemed requijite to rational Comnutnication. JVords 
at the fame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (a$i/(7;39^r well defcrtbes them) Eiria -cfli^oirroL^ 
ff^nged Wordsy were reprefented in their Velocity by 
the WiKGs of his Bonnet, 

Let us fuppofe fuch a Hermes, having the Frmit 
of bisBaJis (the ufual place for Infcriptions) adorned 
toithfome old AlphabetyZnd having aFeilfiung acrofsy by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a Youth 
be feen drawing off this Feil\ and a Nymph, near 
the Youth, tranfcribing what She there difcovers. 

Such a Defign would eafily indicate its Meaning. 

The Youth we might imagine to be the Genius 

Y 3 OF 
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ch. ir. 



A 



It appears from what has been faid, 
that THE Matter or common Sub^ 
jECT OF Language is that Species of 
Hounds ftf//t'^ Voices artj^ui-ate. 

What 



OF Man (Nature D^ui h:tmaHa-^ aa Hffact fli]c4 
him*) THE NvMPH to be MNHMOITNH, or Mfi- 
MOHY ; as much m to infinuMe that "Man, for the 

*' PrcfcrvatJon of his D^eds and invtntiom^ %vas n£^ 
'** cejjaruy obliged to have recourje to Letters ; an^ 
" that Memory, being confcious of her own Injuffici^ 
*^ ency^ was glad to avail hcrfelf of fo valuable an Ac- 
" quifition.'* 

Mr. Stuart, well known for his accurate and ele- 
gant Edition o^the jfntiquities of Athens^ has adorned 
this Work with a Frontifpiece agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a tafte truly ^///V and Simple^ which 
no one pofTefles more eminently than himfelf. 

As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
gy, Figure, Wf. Vid. P/atoo. Pbileb. T. II. p. 18. 
Edit, Serratu Diod. Sie. L. I. Horat. Od. X. L. !• 
Hejiod. Theog* V. 937. cum Comment, Joan, Diaconi. 
Thucid. VI. 27. et Scholiaji, in loc* Pighium apud 
Gronov, Thefaux, T. IX, p. ii(>\. 

For the value and importance of Principles^ and the 
difficulty in attaining tbcnij, fee jfrijtot. dt Sophijl. 
Eknch. €. 34. 

a The 
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What remains to be examined in the Ch. II. 
£)llowing Chapter, is Language under its 
charafteriflic and peculiar Form, that is 
to fay. Language confidered, not with 
jefpedl to Soundy but to Meaning. 



The following Paflage, taken from that able Ma- 
Uie^oadcian TacfUft^wiW he found peculiarly pertineiit 
to what has been (aid in this chapter concernii^ £Zr* 
mntary Sounds^ p. 324, 325. 

Mille milliones fcriftorum milk annorum milflonitut 
mnfcribent omnes 24 liitirarum alpbabeti pgrmutatimes^ 
licet Jinguli quotidie abfolverent 40 paginasj quamm 
unaquaque contimnt divtrfos ordines Utterarum 24. 
Tacquet Arithnutica Tbeor. p. 381. Edit. Antverp. 
l6«^. ^• 
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CHAP, lU, 

Upon the Form^ or peculiar CbaraSier of 

WHEN to any articulate Voice 
there accedes by compaSi a Mean- 
ing or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch 
acceffion is then cailed a Word; and, 
many Words, poffeffing their Signifka-i 
,lions ^as it were) wider the Jaine CompaSf 
(^), unite in conftituting a particu-? 
LAR Language. 

It 

{a) See before Note (c) p. 314, Sec alfo Vol. L 
Trcatife II. c. i. Notes [a) and (c). 

The following Quotation from Ammonius is remark- 
able — KaO^Trff Hv Tf fiXy K»ra Totro¥ KtviTtriony ^ucr£»j, 
TO a o^^ua-^Aiy ^itru xj Kara o-u;^9i?x»|y, xj to jtxlv ^u- 
Aov, ^ua*H, tj ii ^v^ay 3'es'ti' urea xj to fAtp ^upuiff 
^uTfijTo it iy iuofMoiruu n priiAarcoy cnfAaivny^^iS'H^^ 
7Cf foix£ r»;4» fjiiv ^wvijTixnv SvyafAiv^ c^yavay Zvay ruu 
t)/u;^<xwv Ik ifMy iuydfAiuy yywfixSv^ ri ogixltxu9,xara 
(pTjffty i}Quy,o ayiguff^ Tr^f attAho'iw; t^mt aAo^ok 
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It appears from heiKe, that a Word Ch.III. 
jnay be defined a Voice articulate^ and 
Jignificant by CampaSl — arid that Lan- 
guage may be defined a Syjlem offuch 
Voicesy fo Jignificant. 

^ It is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Lang;uage and Words, that one may 

be 

^idoic* TO i\ QvofAAC'ifi n }ri[A»cnf^ n rpTg ix rirup 
ruyxfft/AmK XoyoK ;^Y)cr6a» urgo^ rriif viiiAotcia^ 
(sxiri fvcii HCtu, aKXi d'icrii) ij^mifirop rp^it^ ra-(og 
ri iXoya ^a!a(> ^lori 7^ f^iti^ riy ^urSy fturo« 
Ktrira [Atriy(ii ^^^X^^* ^ ri^Jinxiif m(yu¥ tvua^ 
fAi^ii ^^* ^ ^^ avTM rS fwnTv n n^vixfi autyi; ^ia- 
^f^yr^TU^ SvycifAtq* inXHa-i fi raurot ol tU xaAA^ 
ruvTiOf/Asvoi Aoyoi fAircc fAirfm, i otuiv fAirfuv. Im 
the fame manner thereforiy as local Motion is from Na» 
tun^ but Dancing isfomething pojitive \ and as Timber 
fxijis in Nature^ but a Door isfomething pojitive ; fo is 
the power of producing a vocal Sound founded in Na^ 
turey but that of explaining ourfelves by Nouns^ or 
Ferbsy fomething pofttive. And hence it isy that as t9 
thejimple power of producing vocal Sound (which is at 
it were the Organ or Inftrument to the SouP s facubiet 
of Knowledge or Volition) as to this vocal power Ifay^ 
Manfeems to pojfefs it from Nature^ in like manner at 
I irreh^ 
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Ch.IIL be tempted to call Language a kmd of 
^-"v-^ Picture of the Universe* where t]ic 
Words arc as the Figures or Images of all 

particularst 




I 



^ 



And yet it may be doubted, how f^ 
this is true. For if Figures and Images 
are all of them Imitationsy it will roUow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

the 



irrational animals : but as to the employing of Nouns ^ or 
rerbsy or Sentences compofcdout ofthem^ in the explana* 
iicn of our Sentiments (the thing thus emfl^ed being 
founded not in Nature^ hut in Pofiion) this he feems to 
pofjefs by way of peculiar eminence^ becaufe he alone of all 
mortal Beings partakes of a Soulj which can move itfelf 
end operate artificially j fo that even in the Subje6i of 
Sound his artificial Power Jhews itfelfy as the various 
elegant Compofttions both in Metre^ and without Metre^ 
abundantly prove, A/ninon. de Interpr. p. 5'* ^' 

It rauft be obferved, that the operating artificially^ 
{ivi^yiiv Tf;^k«)cwf) of which Ammonius here fpeaks, 
and which he confiders as a diftindive Mark peculiar 
to the Human Soul, means fomething very different 
from the mere producing works of elegance and d^tgn ; 
elfe it could never be a mark of Diftinition between 
Man, and many other Species of Animals, fuch as the 
Bee, the Beaver, tlie Swallow, &c. See Vol, I. p, 8, 
9i 10. 158, 159, ^r. 



I 
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the Original, will by help of the fame ChillL 
faculties know alfo its Imitations, But it 
hy no means follows, that he who knows 
any Being, .fliould know for that reafon 
its Gre^k or Xjatin Name, 

Thj: Truth is, that every Mediupt 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attribute^^ and then it is 
an Imitation ; or elfe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary^ and then it is a Sym- 
bol (^)t 

Now, 



{V) Aia(pi(tt Si ri OMOmMA tS XTMBO- 

Tff^oiyfAOLroq xctrd ro fvtctroif dwuxoyi^fO'iai (i^htrcup 
Xf ix if IV if TifMv dvro fAtrairXdiroLi* ro ycig iv tj* 
lixovft y^yfiafAfAtp^ m Luxfctrnf ofAoiufAXy ci /uy) ^ ro 
faXax^jOv> x^ to o-i/aov, x^ to ij^dfiaXfAOp i^u rm 
XuufdriSi, ii^r a» dvri Aiy^ird iTrfX^ ofAolw/Ax^ to 
a yt o'u/bbSpXpy, jiroi CfifitTov, {dfj^pin^oL ydf o f iAo« 
trefO* avro oMfj^x^u) -ro oXoy s^ nfjuv t^Uy cert >c^ 
IX /Aoi»ii( vfirdfMtifO¥ riff ifAtrifctg fwiyo/a?* cTov, rn 
virt Su cvfAQd?J<ti¥ d?i\i\oii rs; troAf/AKifrafj iv" 

PATM 



m 
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ChJir Now, if it be allbwcd that in far tfw 
greater part of things, not any of their 
ftatural Attributes arc to be found in art!- 
tuUtc Voices* ;^nd that yet through fucH 
Voices things of every kind are exhibit- 
Cd, it will follow that Words mujl of ne~ 
fejjity ^^ Symbols, becaufe it appears that 
they Cannot be Imitations^ 

But here occurs a Queftion, which de- 

ferves attention — " Why, in the common 
** intercourfe of men with men, have 
*' Imitations been negledted, and Symbols 

" pre. 

Eirt$ i* cc^uim TD-v^Q-oq^ uq rvgmyixnq 
Xct\frty[oq ?X®f, o-ifAX ^omou f^a^nq. 
AitottKi a rtq CirMc^i ^ iifotr^ avxro^iv^ ^ Pt • 
X«f a^iO-19, x^ aXAflB jLtuf iV.— -A Repkesektation 
#r Resemblance differs from a Sywbol, in as much 
us the Rifemblanci nims as far as pofftbli to reprefent the 
Very nature of the things nor is it in our power to ft>ift 
tr vary it. Thus a Representation intended for 
Socrates in a Piiiure^ if it have not thofe circum/iances 

peculiar 
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^* preferred, although Symbols are only ChJIL 
** known by Habit or Inftitution, while 
" Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
*V natural Intiiition ?'* — To this it may be 
anfwercd, that if th^ Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately vifible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or' Difcourfe would have 
been perfcftly fuperfluous. But now^ 
while our Minds lie inveloped and bid^ 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfelf,we are neceflarily compeU 
led, when we communicate ourThoiight«^ 

t9 



ficuUar to Socrates, the hald, thejlat-ndfid^ and the Eyit 
Proje£fingy cannot properly be called a Reprefentation of 
htm. But a Symbol or Sign (for the PhiUfophMf 
Ariftotie tifes both names) is wholly in our own power^ 
4U depending Jingly for its exijlence on our imagination^ 
Thmsfor example^ as to the time when two armies Jhould 
Mngagey the Symbol or Sign may be the founding of 
Trumpety the throwing of a Torch ^ {according to what 

But when thejlaming Torch was hurl'd^ theftgn 

Of purple figbt^ as when the Trumpet founds^ &c.) 

«r elfe one mayfuppofe the elevating of a Spear^ the dart» 

ing of a Weapon^ and a tbot^und ways beluJes* Amm^tu 

in I^ib, dc Intcrp, p. 17. b. 




w 
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to convey them to each other through d 
Medium which is corporeal {c). Ard hence 
it is that all Signs, Marks» laiitationgy 
and Symbols muft needs he JeuJiSle, and 
addrefled aijuch to the Senfei (^), Now 
THE Senses, we know, never exceed 
their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds ; the Ear perceives no Figures 
nor Colours, If therefore we were to 
converfe, not by Symbols but by Imkationsy 
as far as things are characterized by Fi- 
gure 

cuy-xruyy t^S\jvolvt& Si UMTdo^ rcov uonfAurcoy CfifAaiynif 

TOLiy iiKtii/ ui^a^ z:£PixxXv7flii<nv etMTtoy ro >eff iv, iiiv^ 
^n<rav ruy iyoiAxruv^ J^' uu vn^lyna^iV dxXfiXatg rot 
wfdyiJLOLTa, Animi ncflri a corporis compage fecreti 
re^ vicijfim animi conceptionibus fignificare pojfent : cum 
fiutem corporibus involuti fint^ perindc ac rTtbuloj ipfo^ 
rum inteWgendi vis obtegitur : quccirca opus eis fuit 
nominibus^ quibus res inter ft ftgnificarent, Antmon* in 
Praedicam. p. i8. a. 

(^) ^icquid flindi pcjjit in differentias fatis nume^ 
rojas^ ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo differ^ 
entia ilia fenfui ^^tcci^rMiX^Jint) fieri poteji vehicur 
htm cogitationum de bomne in hominrm, Bacon^ de 
Augm, ScienL VI. i. 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would be CKIIL 
ncceflarily thro' Figure and Colour alfo. ^-*^^^^ 
Again, as far as they are charafterized by 
Sounds, it would for the fame reafon be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be faid of all the ether Senfes, the 
Imitation Hill fhifting' along with the 
Objeds imitated. We fee then how com^ 
plicated fuch Imitation would prove. 

If we fet Language therefore, as a 
Symboh in oppofition to fuch Imitation^ if 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other ; if 'we con- 
fider the Eafe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue ; and a * Speed, which 
equals the Progrefs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppofe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations ; if we remember 
that fome Objedts are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objedts univer- 
ially may be.typified by Symbols; we may 

plainly 



* Etti* «7«fairr« — See before, p«325* 




plainly perceive an Anfwer to the Quef* 
tion here propofcd, ** Why, in the com- 
** men iotercourfc of men with men^ 
" Imitations have been rejected, and 
** Symbols preferred." 

Hence too we may perceive a Rea- 
fon^ why there never was a Language^ nor 
indeed can pojjthly he framed one, to expre/s 
the Properties and real Efences of things, 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant i 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all ; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they arie no way effen- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a florm) if this be true — - 
it is impoflible the Nature of fuch Beings 
fhould be exprefTcd, or the leaft eflential 
Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween 7/6^ Medium and themfehes there is 
nothing connatural (<?). 

It 



{i) Stc Vol. I. Trcatife II. c. 3. p. 70. 
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it IS true indeed, when Primitives were Ch.III. 
bnce eftabliflied, it was eafy to follow the 
tonriedlion and Subordination of Nature/ 
in the juft dedudtion of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, F^ire, beiilg bnc6 annexed to thofe two' 
Elerilents, it Was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry^ of the laft, Fiery\ than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
fcverfe. But why, and from what natu^ 
ral Connections the Primitives themfelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to affign a Reafon, as 
Well in the inftances before us, as in moft 
others. We may here alfo fee the Reafon, 
why ALL Language is founded in 
Compact, and not in Nature; for fo arc 
all Symbols, of which Words are a cer- 
tain Species. 

The Queftion remains if Words arc 
Symbols, then Symbols of what ?— 
Z If 
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Ch-IIL If it be anfwered, OF things, the Qucf- 
^'^^"*-' tion returns^ or what Things?— If it 
be anlwcrcd> of the fever al Individuals oj 
^enfey the "various particular Beings^ nj^bicb 
exiji around us — to this, it is replied, maj 
be railed certain Doubts. In the lirft 
place every Word will be in faft ^ proper 
Name, Now if all Words are proper 
Names, how came Lexicographers, whofc 
cxprefs bufinefs is to explain Words, 
cither wholly to omit proper Names, or 
at leaft to explain them, not from their 
own Art, but from Hillory ? 



Again, if all fFords are proper Names ^ 
then in ftriftnefs no Word can belong t(»- 
more than one Individual. But if fo, 
then, as Individuals are infinite^ to make 
a perfect Language, Words mufi be infinite 
alfo. But if infinite, then incompreben* 
Jibky and never to be attained by the wifeft 
Men ; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothefis would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 
2 MifBon- 
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IVfiffionarics (if they may be credited) at- ChJII. 
tribute to the Cbinefe. 

Ag ain, if all Words are proper Namesy 
br (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite^ but ever pajjing^ that 
the Language of thofc, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown now^ as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, muft be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of Individuals^ which 
it follows. 

Again, if all Words are proper Names^ 
the Symbols of Individuals^ it. will follow 
thit in Language there can be no general 
Propoftiony becaufe upon the Hypothefis 
all Terms are particular \ nor any Affirma^ 
tive Propojitiony becaufe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propofitions, but Particular Nega^ 
Z 2 fives. 
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Symbols of things without ^ they can only ChJII. 
•be Symbols of fomething wiibin. *— v*-» 

Here then the Queftion recurs, if 
Symbols' op Ibeas, then of what 
Ideas ?— tOf sensible Ideas. — Be it 
fo, and what follows ?— Every thing in 
faft, which has followed already from the 
fuppofition of their being the Symbols of 
txternal Particulars ; and that from this 
plain and obvious reafon/ becau& the fe- 
veral Ideas^ which Particulars imprint, 
mufl: needs be as infinite and mutabky as 
they are tJjemfelyes, 

If then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars ^ nor yet of farti^ 
\ cular Ideas ^ they can be Symbols of no** 
thing elfe, except of general Ideas, 
becaufe nothing elfe, except thefe, re- 
mains. — And what do we mean by oe« 
NETiAL Ideas ? — We mean such as 

ARE COMMON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; 

»ot only to Individuals which exift now, 
Z 3 but 
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Ch,III. ^^^ which e^Med in ages part, and will 
cxifl in z^zs f Jture ; (iich for example, as 
the Ideas belonging to the Words> Man, 
Ithrtt Cedar. — Admit it, and what fol- 
lows ? — It follows^ that if }Fords are tht 
Symloh cf fucb general Ideas ^ Lexicogra- 
phers may find employ» though thcv 
meddle not with proper Names* 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
bomonymoujly t but truly and ejfcntiaily com" 
mon to many Particulars ^ pail jDrefent and 
future ; fo that however thefc Particulars 
may he infinite^ and ever feetin^^ yet Lan- 
guage notwith (landing may be definite and 
fieady. But if fo, then attainable even 
by ordinary Capacities, without danger of 
incurring the Chinefe Abfurdity *• 

Again, it follows that the Language 
of thofc, who lived ages ago, as far as it 

ftands 



? See p. 338, 339. 
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ftands^or the fame general Ideas^ may be ChJII, 

as intelligible now^ zk it was then. The 

like may be faid of the fame Language 

being accommodated to diflant Regions, 

and even to difVant Nations, amidfl all 

the variety of ever new^xA ever changing 

Objeds. 

Again, it follows that Language may 
be cxpreflive oi general truths ; and if fo, 
dien of Demonftration, and Sciences^ and 
Arts ; and if fo, become fubfertrient to 
purpofes of every kind {/). 

Now if it be true ^* that none of theft 
^* things could be afTerted of Language, 
'^ were not Words the Symbols oi general 
'* Ideas — and it be further true, that thefe 
^* things may be all undeniably ajSerted 
'♦ of I.^anguage'*— it will follow (and that 
ncccfTarily) that Words aee the Sym* 

90LS OF GEliERAL IdEAS^ 

Z 4 An9 

{f\ See before Note (*), 
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ChJIL And yet perhaps even here maybe ait 
"—-v— ' Objeftion* It may be urged, if Words arc 
the Symbols of general Idcas^ Language 
may anfwcr well enough the purpofe of 
Philofophers, who reafon about ge?:eraf, 
and abjlra^^ Suhje^s — but what becomes 
of the bufmcfs of ordinary Life ? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Part i~ 
ftf/^ri, where an Explanation by Language 
is as rcquifite, as in the highefl Theorems, 
The Vulgar in Jeed want it to no c/,^^rEnd. 
How then can this End in any refpedl be 
anfwcTcd, if Language be cxprcflive of 
nothing farther than general Ideas ? ' 



To this it may be anfwered, that Arts 
furely refpefl the bufinefs of ordinary Life; 
yet fo far are general T'erms from being 
an Obftacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inftance fliould the meafuring Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
)ab€mr5, had not he firft through general 

Terms 
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^erms learnt thofe general Theorems^ that ChJIL 
refped the dodlrine and pra6tice of Men- 
iiiration ? 

But fiippofe this not to fatisfy a perfe- 
vering Objedtor — fuppofe him to infift, 
that, admitting this to be true, there wer^ 
JiiU a multitude of occafions for minute 
particularizing, of which it was not pojfihk 
for mere Generals to be fufceptible — ^fup- 
pofe, I fay, fuch an Objeiftion, what fhould 

we anfwer? -l^hat tbe.ObjeSiion was 

juji I that it. was neceffary to the Perfecr 
tion and Completion of Language, that 
it JJjould be exprejive of Particulars, 
izs well as ^Generals. We muft how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and ejfential Part, 
fince from thefe it derives f* that com- 
^* prchenfive Univerfality, that juft pro- 
^1 portion of Precijion and. Permanence^ 
" without which it could not poflibly 
" be either learnt, or underftood, or ap- 
<* plied to the purpofes of Reafoning and 

*? Science ;" 
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^ Science j" — that particular Terms have 
their Utility and End, and that therefore 
care too ha$ been taken for a fapply of 
thclc. 



* 



One Method of exprrfTing Particulars^ 
is that of Proper Names, This is thq 
Icaft artificial, becaufe prober Naiiiej be- 
ing in every difliidt arbitrarily applied, 
piay be unknown to thofe, who know the 
}^anguage perf^iSJy well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
jMethod is that of Definitives or Ar- 
ticles (^), whether we aflumc the/ror 
nominal^ pr thofe more Jiridly fp called 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquifite Art of Language, which, witb^ 
put wandering into infinitude^ contrives honp 
(0 denote things infinite 5 that is to fay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 

Terms^ 



(g) Sec before, p. 72, &c. 233, &c^ 
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^erms^ knows how to employ thefe laft, ChJIf, 
tho in nxxmhev Jinitef to the accurate ex- 
pfeffifin of klfinite Particulars. 

To explain what -has been faid by a 
fingb example. Let fhe general Term be 
Man. I havp occafion to apply this Terni 
to the denoting of fome Particular. Let 
it be required to exprefs this Particular^ 
as unknown I I fay, a Man — known*, I fay, 
THEManT— indefinite; ai^y Man — definitei 
^CEKTAivi Man — -frefent andnear *^ this 
Man-r^prefent and di/iant I tbat Man — ? 
(ike to fome other \ such a Man — an inde^ 
finite Multitude ; many Men^-^ definite 
Multitifde; A THOUSAND Men^ — the ones 
rf a Multittide, taken throughout ; every 
Man — the fame ones, tak^witb di/iin£iioni 
EACH Man — taken in order; first Man^ 
SECOND Man, 6^c.— -/^^ whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken colleBively; all Men 
^r-tbi Negation of this. Multitude; no Man. 
But of this we have fpoken already, when 
we inc^uired concerniilg Definitives. 

The 



S4» 
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jCh,ITL The Sutn of all is> that Words ar» 
THE Symbols of Ideas both gxne* 

JtAL AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE 
GENERALjFRlMAR I LY, ESSENTIALLY, 
AND IMMEDIATELVj OF THE PARTI* 
CULAH, ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCI- 
DENTALLY, AND MEDIATELY. 




h^^ 



Should it be afketl, ** why has Lan- 
^' guage this dou6/e Capacity ?'' — May wc 
not afk, by way of return. Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercour/e of 
our Ideas ? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fo as to exprefs the whole of pur 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which imph'cs 
either iNTELLroTioN without Sen/at ion ^ 
or Sensation without IntelleSlion ? If 
not, how (hould Language explain the. 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to exprels the Objefts, proper to each of 
the two Faculties ? 

Tq 



To conclude — As in the preceding Ch.IIL 
Chapter we confidcred Language with a 
view to its Matter, fo here we have 
confidcred it with a view to its Form. 
Its Matter is recognized, when it is 
confidcred as a Voice ; its Form, as it is 
Jignifkant of our federal Ideas-, fo that 
upon the whole it may be defined — A 
system of articulate voices, the 
Symbols of our Ideas, but of those 
principally, which are general 
#r universal. 
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CHAP. IV* 

Concernm^ ^enerai or unherfal iJeai^ 

MUCH having been faid in the pre-^ 
ceding Chapter about oENERAt 
OR UNIVERSAL Ideas, it may not per- 
haps be amifs to inquire^ 6y what proceji 
we come to perceive tbem^ and ivbat kind 
of Beings tbey are i fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exiftencCt 
that they are common ty confidered, as 
little better than Shadows. Thefe Sen- 
timents arc not unufual even with the 
Philofopher now a days, and that from 
caufes much the fame with thofe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged in Senfe from 
their earliell Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purfe, imagine nothing 

to 
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to be reaU but what may be tajled^ or ChJV* 
touched. The Philosopher, as to thefe 
matters being of much the fame Opinion^ 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
fxperimental AmufementSyAttxnmg nothing 
Demonjlration^ if it be not made ocular. ^ 
Thus inftead of afcending from Senfe to 
IntelleSi (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loft in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars, Hence 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts 
of Science J the Studies of Mind, Intel-* 
LECTION, and intelligent Princi- 
ples, are in a manner neglected ; and, as 
if the Criterion of all Truth were an Alem- 
bic or an Air-pump, what cannot be prov« 
ed by Experiment ^ is deemed no better 
than mere Hypothefis. 

And yet it is fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
there fhould ftill remain two Sciences in 

fafhion^ 
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Ch.TV. fafhion, and thcfe having their Certainty 
of all th J leaft ccntroverced, ivhich dre Hot 
in the minUteji articU depending upon Expe^^ 
rimenti By thefe I mean Arithmetic; 
and Geometry {a). But tocome to our 
Sabje<S concerning geSeral Ideas: 

Man*s 




i 



(tf) The raaiiy noble Theorems (fo ufcfal in life, 
and ib admirable in themfJvcs) with wVich thcfe two 
Science? fo eminently abound, arife originally from 
Principles, the most obvious imaginable; 
Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
Experiment, that x!tity zv^ felf-evident to every one, 
pofTeiTed of common fenfe. I would not be underftood, 
ki what I have here fald, or may have faid tlfewhcre, ro 
undervalue Experiment; whofcimporianceanduti- 
L'ty I freely acknowledge, in the many curious Noflrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
neceflary Arts of Life. Nay, I go fartlier — I hold all 
jujiifiabie PraSlice in every kind of SubjeSl to be founded 
in Experience, which is no more than the refult of 
mqiny repeated ExPHRiMHNTs. But I muft add with- 
al, that the man who zd(.^ from Experience aloney iho' 
he adl ever fo well, is but an Empiric or ^ack^ ani 
that not only in Medicine, but iix every other Subject. 
It is then only that we recognize Art, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable one 
of Artist, when to his Experience he adds 

Science^ 



Man's prksV Perceptions arc diofe Ch.IVi 
of the Senses, in as much as they com- 
mence from his eaflicft Infancy. Thefe 
P^erceptions, if not infinite, are at lead 
indefinite^ and mbre fieeting and tranfient; 
than the very Obj efts; which they exhibit; 

becaufe 



Science^ and is thence enabled to' tell a$, not only^' 
WHAt is to be done, brut WHt // ii to be donei for 
Art h a compojite of Ejtperience and Science^ Expe- 
rience providing it Afgterialsj 2nd Science giving 
them A Form. 

In die mean timeywhile Ex^iRiMEN'f is tbus 2i^« 
meBkry to all practical Wisdom, with refpe£l to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE Science, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaft to do. For whp 
ever heard of Logic^ or Geometryj or Jritbmetic being 
proved experimentally ? It is indeed by the application 
of theje that Experiments are rendered ufeful ; that 
they are afTumed into Philofophy, and in fome degree 
nade a part of it^ being otberwife nothing better thali 
puerile amufemenis. But that thefe Sciences them- 
fdves (hould depend upon the Subjects, on which they 
work, is, as if the Marble were to fafljion the Chiz»l«^ 
.an4 not the Cjiizale die Marble^ 

A ^ 
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Ch JV. becaufe they not only depend ilpon the 
^^"^^'^ exificnce of thofc Objcft6, but becaufe H 
they cannot fubfift, without their imme" 
iliate Prefence* Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senjatkn of either Pa/i or 
Future t and consequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties* than the Senfes^ it never 
could acquire the kail Idea of Tims (^), 

But happily for us we are not defer ted 
here. We have in the firft place a Fa- 
culty, called Imagination or Fancy, 
which however as to its energies it may be 
fubfequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to 
it both in dignity and ufe. This it is 
which retains the fleeting Forms of thifigs^ 
when Things themfelves are gone, and 
all Senfation at an end. 

T H a T this Faculty, however conneft ed 
with Senfe, is ftill perfeftly different, may 

be 



{h) Sec before, p. 105, Sec alfo> p; 1 12, Note (/}r 
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he feen from hence. We have an Imagi-^ Ch.iy. 
fiation of things, that are gone and ex- 
tinct ; but no fuch things can be made 
obje<3:s of Senfation. We have an eafy 
command over the Objedh of our Imagi-^ 
nation^ and can call them forth in almoft 
what manner v^e pleafe ; but our Sen/a-- 
4ions are neceflary, when their Objedls are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objedts, or our«- 
felves {cy 



As 



[c) Befides the diftinguiflung of Sensation from 
Imagination, there are two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diftinguiihed from it, and thefe are MNHMH, 
-and ANAMNH£I£j Memory, and Rbcoueo 

TION. 

When We view foffie nli^ of fenladoH repofed wlth« 
4n us, without thinking of its rife^ or referring it to any 
fenftble Obje^y diis is Ph ansy or Imagination. 

When we view &me fuch reli^^ and refer it withal 
to thatfenfible Obje^y which in time paft was its cdufe 
and criginaly this is M£M0RY« 

A a a Laftly 



.^ 
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CIlIV. 



p 



As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its bufinefs of Signature, had it not d 
Power to retain^ as well as to receive -^ the 
fame holds of the SouL> with refpeft to 
Senfe and Imagination, Sense is its «- 

ceptive 



LaAiy thi Rjaady which uaas to lirlernQty through a 
feries tf liias^ bcwever conneSed^ whether rationally 
or cafualfyy this is Recollectiok. I havfe added 

cafually^ as well as rationally^ becaufc li cafual connec- 
ticxii is often fufficient. Thus from feeing a Garment, 
I think of its Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; 
thence of Woods j thence of Timber; thence of 
Ships, Sea-fights, Admirals, i5\\ 

If the Diftindion between Memory and Phanfy be 
not fufiiciently underftood, it may be iiluftrated by 
being compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is 
the Portrait^ fuch Contemplation is analogous t© 
Phansy. When vvc view it with rrfcrence to the 
Original^ whom it reprefcnts^ fuch Contemplation is 
analogous to Memory. 

Wc may go farther. Imagination or Phanst 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to 
come. It is here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea- 
Cint,and all their painful Piclurcs of Futurity. But Me^ 
MORY is confined in the ftridcft manner to thepajL 

AVhat 
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teptive Power; Imagination, its re^ 
Untive. Had it Scnfe without Imagi- 
nation, it would not be as Wax, but as 
Water, where tho' all Impreffions may 
be inftantly made, yet as foon as made 
they are as inftantly loft. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
Sense (if we plcafe) a kind of tranfient 
Imagination I and Imagination on the 
contrary a kind of permanent Senfe {d). 

Now 



What we have laid, may fufiice for our prcfent pur- 
fok. He that would learn more, may confult AriJioU 
di Antma^ L. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatife dt Mem. 
4t Remintfc. 

yd) Tiroiyvp Ifiv v ^apJcKrioi ZSs iv yvocolccufxit^ 
tu ifOt7if (y i/Mv otTTo T«y iyspytiZp ruv *Br£f J t^ aiO'Sn- 
ra, o*oi» riirloif (Uge tiiroy) two, ^ dtot^uyod^nfAa 
£9 TW Wf WTco dhvinrrtfiUf iyxardXiifAiJkd ri tijc Cvo tS 

votpirvQ^f ivoiAiPH ri t^ cw^froBi, 2v (00*171^ ikx.dy ri; 
A a 3 AUTtfj 
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Ch-IV- Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
walk upon the River, till the Froft bind 
tlie Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; fo does the Soul in vain feck to 
exert its higher Powers, the Powers I 
mean of Reason and Intellect, till 
Imagination 6rft fix the fluency of 
Sense, and thus provide a proper Bafis 
for the fupport of its higher Energies, 

After 



TO T0I8T0I/ tyxaraAf ijUjtAOSj X;, tov roisroy utnrif ruirov^ 
*ANTASIAN xflsA5ff-ik. Now what Phansy or 
Imagination /j, we may explain as follows. JVe may 
conceive to he formed within uSj from the operations of 
cur Senfes about frifible SubjcSiSy fome Lnpreffwn (as it 
were) or Figure in our original Senforium^ being a 
rcli^ of that motion caufed within us by the external 
^je5l J a relief y which when the external objeff is no 
longer prefentj remains and is flill preferved^ being as 
it were its Image^ and whieh^ by being thus prefervedy 
becomes the caufe of our having Memory, Now fuch a 
fort of relict and (as it were) Impreffion they call 
Ph AKSY or Imagination. Al$x. Aphrod. dc Aniimy 
f. 135. b. Edit. Ald^ 
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After this manner,, In the admirable Ch.IV. 
Occonomy of the Whole, are Natures 
fubordinate made fubfervient to the high- 
er. Were there no Tmngs external, the 
Senfes could not operate ; were there no 
SenfationSi the Imagination could not ope- 
rate; and were there no Imagination, there 
could be neither Reafoning nor InteileSiion, 
fuch at leaft as they are found in Man, 
•where they have their Intenfiops and Re- 
iniflions in alternate fucceflion, and are 
at firft nothing better, than a mere Ca- 
pacity or Power. Whether every In- 
telledl begins thus, may be perhaps a 
q^eftion ; efpecially if there be any one 
of i nature more divine, to which '* Inten- 
•*' fio't^^and Remiflion and mere Capacity 
** are unknown (<r)." But not todigrefs. 

It 



(/) Sec p. 162. The Life^ Energy^ or Manner of 

Man's Exiftence is not a little different from that of 

the Deity, The Life of Man has its Eflcncc in 

A a 4 Motion. 



J 
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<;^ that THE HUMAN Mind firft works, an4 
- I7 



P 



Motion. This is not only tmc with refpe<5l to that 
Jowtr znd fjibordinate Liff, which he {hares in com** 
oion with Vegetables, and which C4n no longer fLibfift 
th&n while the Fluids circuUte, but it is Ukewire true 
in that Llfi^ which is peculi^ to htm as Man* Ob- 
jc£b from without ^r/? m&vr our faculties^ and thence 
-iwe cfioVC fff ourfihes cither to Pra£fUe or CGrtttmpia- 
tiortt But the Life or Existence cf God (as for 
as we can conjeclure upon fo tranfcendent a Subje<3} 
IS not only complete throughout Eternity, but com- 
plete in every Inftant, and is for that rLaibn immu- 
table and supEEiOR to all Motion, 

It is to this diftinftion that Ariflotle alludes, when 
he teljs us — OJ yaj ii,ivov xiuvKnuj; inv ipifyua^ 

i IV Kiifr,(rn' fAtraQoXri il n^oivTUiy yAuxu, atarcj tok 
w«*»iT^i*, Sioi zrcvn^iav riyoi* iVirif ya.^ akGfWTToc 
ivfjLtTciQoXo; u^yngo;^ 7^ tj ^vcrtg nSiofAivyi p.«Tabo- 
A??' i yocf aVxiJ, ovi^ cttiiixiJ?. For there is not 
§nly an Energy ^Motion, but of Immobility; 
and Pleasure or Fflicity exi/Is rather in Rest* 
than in Mot 10s -, Change 0/ all things being fiveet 
(according to the Poet) from a principle of Pravtty 
in thofe who believe fo. For in the fame manner as the 

bad 
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|)y an Energy as fpontaneous and familiar Ch«lV* 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colour is ^"'■''~^' 
femiliar to the Eye^ it difcems at once 

what 



had man is enefifkU and fbangeabky Jo is that Nature 
had that requireth Vaniety^ in as much asfuch Nature 
is neither /mp/e nor even. Eth. Nicona. VIL 14. & 
Ilthic. Eudem.' VI. fub. fn. 

It is to this UNALTERABLE NaTUHE OF THE 

pEiTY that Boethius refers, when he lays in th6(b 
jdcgant verfe^ 

Tempus ab Mvo 
Ire jubes STABILISQUE MANEK8 das cunSta 
m^veri, 

from this fingte priuciple of Immobility, may be de- 
/ived feme of the nobleft o^iheDivine Jttributes% fuch 
as that of Impassive, Incorruptible, Incorpo- 
real, &c. Vide Jri/lot. Pbyfic. VIII. MetaphyC 
XIV. c. 6, 7, 9, 10. Edit, Du Fal. See alfo VoL L 
of thefe Treadfes, p. 262 to 266 — alfo p. 295, where 
the Verfes of Boethius are quoted at length. 

It muft be remembered however, that tho' we arc not 
Godsy yet as rational Stings we have within us fome* 
thing Diving J and that the more we can become fupe* 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in diat Good, which is immutable^ 

per- 
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Ch.IV. what in many is one; what in things 

^—'^'"^ DlSSIMlLARandDlFFERENTisSiMlI.AR 

and the same [/). By this it conies to 

behold 



permanent, and rational, the higher wc fhall advance \n 
real Happinefs and Wifdom- This is (as an anlicnt 
writer fay&) — OfA«*w(r(f tw 0*w xe^T» ro ^vnarivt tbe 
hicmmg like to God, as far as in curpewer, T^'f ^iv 

i^ o^o¥ ofAowfAot Tt Tii{^ rttoc^fn^ fVt^yUot^ vrtt^^tt* 
Ffff to THE Gods (as fays* an Dther ant lent) th€ u^hok 
of life is one continued happinefs \ but to Men, it is fa 
far happy ^ as it rifes to the refemblance of fo divine an 
Energy. See Plat, in Theaetet. Jrifi, Eth. X. 8. 

(/) This CONNECTIVE AcT of the Soul, 'by 
which it views one in many, is perhaps one of the 
principal A6ls of its moil excellent Part. It is this 
removes that impenetrable mift, which renders Objects 
of Intelligence invififcle to lower feculties. 'W^it it 
not for this, even ^^ fenfible World (with the help of 
all our Senfations) would appear as unconneiEled, as 
the words of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure 
alone, nor the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that 
makes the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and 
other attributes united ; not an unknown Conftitu- 
tion of infenftble Parts, but a known Conftitution of 
fenftble Parts, unlcfs we chufe to extirpate the pofEbi- 
lity of natural Knowledge. 

What 
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behold a kind oifuperior Objedls ; a new Ch.IV* 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenfive 

than 



What then perceives this Constitution or. 
Union ? — Can it be any of the Senfes ? — No one of 
thefc, we know, can pals the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be* Smelly 
but it would be Sight alfo. It is the fame in other in- 
ftances. We muft neceflarily therefore recur to fome 

HIGHER COLLECTIVE PoWER, tO givC US a profpeA * 

of Nature, even in thcfc htx fubordinate JVhoUsy much 
more in that comprehenfiw Whole^ whofe Sympathy is 
univerfal, and of which thefe fmaller Wholes are all 
no more than Parts, * 

But no where is this coUeSfingy and (if I may be al- 
lowed the exprefEon) this unifying Power njore con- 
fpicuous, than in the fubjefts of pure Truth. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea^ 
in many Individuals ; One Prapofition in many general 
Ideas \ One Syllogifm in many Propofitions ; till at length, 
by properly repeating and connefting Syllogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend into thofe bright ^nijleady regiont 
cf Science, 

^ias neque concutiunt ventiy neque nubila nimhis ' 
Jdfpergunt^ &Ct Lucr. 

Evep 
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Ch.IV, tl^an thofe of Senfc i 3 Race of Percept 
^^-"^'-^ tioDS, (Ti/iri o/£e qJ which may bejaund intire 

and 



Eren nfgatlvt Xruths and ncgctivt Conchifio;ii 
tan not ^jbilft^ bttc by bringing Term* and Propofi- 
trons together, fo mc^^arj is thn riyrriffrc P<ru:er ft 
«?f '^^ Sp^ciei of Knowckdce* Sec IT, 2» 150, 

He that \TOuld better comprslwrrid the diftunHioxj be- 
tween 5EKS1TIYK PeRCHPTIO^ aud IHTELLEC* 

a^ir^ vn^y oblervc t)^t>i\-lwcii a Truth is ^pokc^^ it 
H hi(2rd by r.ur Eav?> aivl u^nd^^Jlfiod by our Miuds, 
That thcfc two A£ts aic different, is plain, {xou\ the 
example of fuch> as /'r/7r the lbunds>\vlt]iout know- 
iii^ the language. But to fliew their difference ftill 
itionger> let us lupp^iyic thtm to concur in the lame 
^Man, who (hall V.o\h hear and nndcrjland die 7'rutb 
propofieA. Let the Truth be for example, TA** Angh$ 
§f a Triangle are equal ta tvjo rij^ht JrigUs^ That this 
is 0K£ IVutb, and not iius or vianyTrailiSy I believe 
jioiie will deny. Let me afic then, in what manner 
doestliis Truth btcoine perceptible (if at all) toSEN:- 
SATION? — The Anfwcr is obvious; it is by fucceflivc 
Portions of little and litdc at a Time. When the firft. 
Word is prejoit^ all the fubfcqucnt are abjeni ; when 
the laft Word is prefent^ all the previous are ahjtnti 
•when any of the middle Words are prejhitj then are 
there fomc cljtnty as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exids at once than a fmglc Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much is noiy (to Scniatioa at leailj as 
I tha* 
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mid whole in thefeparaie individuals of an Ch.IV. 
infinite and fee ting Multitude, without de^ 

parting 



Ao* it never had been, or never was to be. And fo 
much for the perception of Sense, than which we fee 
nothing can be more dijfipatcd^ fieeting^ and ditached^ 
•—And is that of the Mind fimilar ? — Admit it, and 
what follows ? — It follows* that one Mind would no 
more recognize 9nt Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
Juaejpvely and apart ^ than wj^/ diilant Minds would 
.recognise it, were it diftributed among them, a dif* 
fcrent part to each. The cafe is, every Truth is 
ONE, tho' its Terms are many. It is in no vdpcSk 
true by parts at a tinu^ but it is true of neceflity at 
cttce and in an inflant. — What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oneness or Unity ?— Where evea 
does it refide, or what makes it ? — Shall we anfwer 
with the Stagiriu^ Ti SI EN nOIOTN riro i 
NOTX ixttfov — If this be allowed, it fbduld feem, 
where Sensation and Intellection appear to ' 
concur* that Senfation was of Man v, IntelleCiioh was 
ot One ; that Senfation was temporary^ divljiblx and 
fwce(fvue \ Intellediionf injlantancous^ indivifibk^ and 
at unci. 

If we confidcr the Radii of a Circle, we fliall find 
at the Circumference that they are many; at the 
(Center that they arc one. Let us tJien fuppofe Sense 
and Mind to view the fame RaJii, only let Scnfc 
f kw tbeoj at th« Circumference^ Mind at thp Center^ 

au4 
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Ch IV ff^rtin^ Jrom the unOy and permanmce ef 

-i 



tt£ own nature^ 

And 



Mid hence we may conceive, how thcCe Powers differ^ 
«vcn where they jointly appear to chelate in|)crccp* 
tioQ of the lAme objcd. 

There is asotheii A<:t of the Mind, th© 
very rcvcrfe of that here mentioned ; an Aftj by 
which it perceives not one in many^ but many IKr 
ONE. This is that mental Separation, of which wc 
have given fome account in the firfl Chapter of this 
Book ; that Refolution or Analyfis which enables us 
to invejiigate the Caufes^i andPrij:cipIeSj and Elements of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we arc enabled 
to abftradt any particular Attribute, and make it hy 
itfelf the Subject of philofophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult ioifarticu-- 
lar Sciences to cxifl; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the fevcral Attributes of fenfible 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Opticsy were we neceffitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure^ two Attributes^ 
which the Eye can never view, but afTociated ? I 
mention not a multitude of other fenfible qualifies^ 
fome of which ftiil prefcnt themfelvesj whenever we 
]«;>k on any coloured Body. 

Thofc 
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And thus wc fee the Procefs bywbich Ch.IV. 
^e arrive at general Ideas ; for the ^f^"*"^*^*^ 

Per- • 



Thofe two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and 
Geometry, would have no Bafi$ to ftand on, were 
it not for ^is feparative Power. They are both con- 
verfent about Quantity ; Geometry about conti- 
nuous Quantity, Arithmetic about Discrete. Ex- 
tension is eflential to continuous Quantity; Mp- 
NADS, or Units, to Difcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furroundedy 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all diverji'* 
fied^ we leave nothing but thofe simple aifd per- 
fectly SIMILAR Units, which being combined 
make Number, and are the Subje<^ of Arithme* 
tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poffible 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenjion of Lengthy Breadtby and Tbicknefs^ (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Magni- 
tude, the contemplation of whofe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry, 

By the fame analytical pr feparate Power, we in- 
veftigate Definitions of all kinds, each one of whicb 
is a developed JVordy as the lame Word is an inveloped 
Definitioti^ 

To conclude— In Composition and Division, 
consists the whole of Science, Composi- 

3 TION 
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ChJV, Perceptions here mcntjoned are in faA n<? 
other. In thefe too we perceive the ob- 
jeftsof Science andREAL Knowledge^ 
p which can by no means be, but of that 
wbuh is gtneral^ and definite^ andjixt {g). 

Here 



T10N MA'iwiKc Affirmative Truth, and 

SH£WtKC us THINGS UNDZR THEIR SiMlLARl 

TIES AXD Identities; Division maIljng Nb 

CATITE !>' -^"^ A'T^ r-i:s£NTING THEM TO 

US UKBER THEIR Dissimilarities and Diver- 
sities- 



\i 



:\^'^^,^}?. 



And here, by the way, tfiere occurs a Qucftion.— • 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufincfs of 
Science as well to compound's to ffparateymzy we not 
(ay that thofe Philofophers took Half of Wifdom for 
the IFbs/fy who diftinguifhed it from Wit, as if Wis- 
dom or^y feparatedy and Wit only brought together? 
— Yet To held the Philofopher of Malmjburyy and the 
Author of the Ejfay on the Human Vnderjlanding^ 

{z) "^^^ ^^O' Etymologies of the Words EHI-^ 
2THMH, Scientia, and Understanding, may 
ierve in fome degree to (hew the nature of thcfe 
Faculties, as well as of thofc Beings, their true and 
proper Objects. EIIISTHMH cJve^ar^i, A* t# 
£ni £TAEIN ^ cgcy im is^oLy^ikim iyny ni^oif. 
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Here too even Individuals^ however of ChJV. 
themfelves unknowable, become objedls of 

Knowledge, 



* i yoi^ iwifviiJLiii Vig\ ra xa9oA» >cj dfAtrairloorx xccra^ 
yipirai' ScieKce (EIUSTHMH) bay its name from 
btinging Us (EIII 2TA2IN) TO some. Stop and^ 
Boundary of thingSy taking u\ away from the uH* 
bounded nature and mutability (f Particulars ; ftr it is 
eonverjant about Subje^Sy that are general^ and inva^^ 
riable. Niceph. Blem. £pit* Logic, p. ax. 

This Etymology given by Blemmides^ and long be^ 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics^ came originally 
from PtatOy as may be feen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates^ having 
iirft (according to the Heraclltean Philofophy, which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologised a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceafing Mutation^ fup- 
pofed by Heraclitus to run diro' all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be^r- 
jr.et!tent vatA fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
Sxoir»jbiiir ^, f^ ivrup ai/oAaSovTr; Tr^wroir ^19 
rZro T9 0^0 fAx T^v EniSTHMHN, dg iiA^iZoXov 
ff*, x) /uaAAov coixff ^fxaTyov ri 9ti IZTHSIN 
•J/iuUv EIII TOK vfciyfAd^i Ti}y 4^\JX'^^y i *^» cujtAirffi- 
f «f fTflti. Let U4 confider then (fays he) fome of the 
B b very 
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Knowledge, as fir as their nature will per- 
mit. For then only may oj^ Partkular 

be 



vtT} Wcrds already ixiifmnid\ ani m the firft place^ 
ihi Wf^d SciEKC£ \ how difpumhU is this (as to its 
former Etymology) h^w much fmre naturally does ii 
appear iff Jigui/}\ that it Stops the SulTL AT 
THINGS, Mfl« thai it is carried tthout with them. Plat 
Cratyl, p. 457* Edit. Serr, 

The dlfpurablc Etymology^ to which he here al* 
- litdc^, was a Grange one of his own making in the 
former part of the Dialogue, adapted t© the jicwtng 
Syftem of Heraditus there mentioned. According 
to this notion, he had derived EIIIZTHMH from 
iiria^Ai and i^ivsiv, as if it iept along with things, by 
perpetually following them in their motions. Sec 
Plato as before, p. 412. 

As to Sct£NTiA, we are indebted to Scaliger for 
the following ingenious Etymology. Ratiocika- 
Tio, motus quidam eft : Scientia, quies : ttndt et 
ficmenj turn apud Graces^ turn etiam noftrunu HoL^di 
TO Enr IZTA20Ar, EnrSTHMH. ^ijlitur ertim 
mentis agitatio^ et Jit fpecies in animo. Sic Latinum 
SciENTiA, 071 yiWai ZXE2I2 TOT ONTQ2. 
Nam Latiniy quod nomen intisftmplex ab ufu abjecerunt 
atque repudiaruntj omnibus a^ivis participiis idem a/- 
junxerunt. jludiens, dxiuu i^, ScienSyO^^w «!». SctL 
it^ Theophr. de Cauiis Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 

I The 
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Ibc fatd to be known, when by aflertkig it Ch JV^ 
to be a Mau^ or an Animal. or the like, 

we 



The EngHJh Word, Understawding, means 
inot fo properlj Kmwledgt^ as that Faculfy oftbi Soul^ 
where Knowledge refidet. Whof may we not then 
imagine, that the fiameis of diis Word intended to re* 
prefent it as a kind of firm Bafis^ on which the fdix 
'8t;ru£hire of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup-* 
i|loled Co 6TAKD UKDX& them, as their immoveable 
Atpporti 

Whatever may belaid of thefe E^rmoliogies, wfae^ 
' 'ther they are true or iaUe, they at leaft prove their 
Authors to have coniidered Scuvcji^ and Ukpbr- 
STANDING, not vAjUiting powers of Perception, like 
'Smfi^ but rather* as ^AM^, pirmamnt^ and iurabU 
' CoMPREHBiisiONS. But if (Q| we muft fomewhere 
or other find for them certain^M^ permamtity and 
Jwrabli Objects; fmce if Pe^rckptiok of aky 

iSJND'BB DIFF^RBNT FJBOM THE THING f£B« 

' OBivED, (whether'it perceive ftraight as crooks, or 
crook^ as ftraught; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) such Pbrcbftjon must of nbcbssi* 

TY BE ERRONEOUS AKP FALSE. The following paf- 

•iage fixmi a Grak Platonic ( whom we (hall quote again 
hereafter) &ems on .die prefent occafion not without 
jts weight — El if) yvZ^ig dx^^iifiga riic m^a^ivf, 
m £p 9^ y»(^i ikn%L^ifA rm iivinrm. If then te 
Bba A Know- 



f 
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Ch.I V. ^^ ^^^^ ** ^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^ comprehetifive^ ve 
^^^v"^'^ gehcra/ Idea, 




Nowitisofthere coMPftEHENSiVEand 
permanentIdeas,thegenuinePer- 
CEPTioNs OF PURE MiND> that Words 
of all Languages, however different, arc 
the Symbols. And hence It L% that as 
the Perceptions include y iodo thefe their 

Symbols 



A Knowledge trare accurate than Sensation; 
ihert mujl he certain objects of fuch knowledge MORE- 

TRUE THAN OBJECTS OF SeNSE. 

The following then arc Queftion^ worth confider- 
ing, — lyhat thefe Objefls are ? — Where they rcfidc? 
— And hvju they are to be difcovered ?— Not by expe- 
rimental Philofcphy it is plain \ for that meddles with 
nothing) but what is tangible, corporeal^ and mutable 
— nor even by the more refined and wtional ipccula- 
tion of Mathematics ; for this, at its very commence- 
ment, takes fuch Objefts for granted. We can only 
add, that if they refide in our own Minds, (and who, 
that has never looked there, can affirm they do not ? ) 
then will the advice of the Sadrift be no ways im- 
proper, 



— NEC Te QV^ffiSIVERIS EXTRA. 



Perf. 
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Symbols exprefs^ not this or that fit of Ch.IV* 
P^irticulars only^ but all indi£frently^ as ^"•^^'"^ 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Salijbury to be transferred 
to Torky tho* new particular olyedts would 
appear on every fide, they would ftill np 
more want a new Langt^igp to explain 
tbenifelyes, tban they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld* 
AJl indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper ISlamesi which Names, 
as we have faid alf ea4y *» are hardly a part 
of Language, but mufl: equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place pf their abode^ 

It is upon the famp principles we may 
perceive the reafon, wJiy the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are now intelli- 
gible I and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribe antient Rome ; 
B b 7 and 
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Ch-TV* and that o^antient Rome to defcribe modern 
^^'^'■^ England {b). Bat of thcfc matters w« 
have fpoken beforcr 

% 2. And now having viewed the 
Prcce/Sf hy npbicb we acquire general Ideas ^ 
let Us begin anew from other Principles^ 
and try to difcover (if wc can prove fo 
fortunate) ^whence it is that tbefe Ideas ari^ 
ginalfy come. If we can fuccced herc> wc 
may difccrn perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are^ for this at prcfent appears feme- 
what obfcure- 

Let 



(A) As far as Human Nature^ and the primary Ge* 
nera both of Subfiana and Accidint arc the fame in all 
places, and have been fo thro' all ages : fo for aU Lan- 
guages fliare one common Identity. As for as fi^ 
(uUar /pedes of Subftanci occur in different regions ; 
and much more, as far as the pofttive Ififtitutlms ofre^ 
Ugious and civil Polities are every where different ; fo 
far each Language has its peculiar Diversity. To 
the Caufes of Diverjity here mentioned, may be added 
the dijlinguijhing Cbara£fer and Genius of every Na- 
iiGUy concerning which wc fliaH fpeak hereafter. 



I 
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Let us fappofc any man to look for Ch^IV*' 
the firft time w^nfome Work of Art ^ as 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
fufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Idea 
of wliat he had feen ? — ^And what is it, to 
retain fuch Idea ?^^It is to have a Form 
INTERNAL comj^mdent to the exter- 
nal ; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devoid of the Matter \ the 
Eternal is united with it, being feen in 
. the metal, the wood, ^nd the like* 

Now if we fuppofe this Speftator to 
view manyfuch Machines, and not fimply 
to view, but* to confider every part of 
tliem,1ro as to comprehend how thefe parts 
all operate to one End, he might be then 
faid to poffefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had feen already, but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might fee hereafter.-^ 
B b 4 Should 
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Ch.IV, Should U be afltcd " which tfthefi Forms 
^i^*V " ' *' is prior^ the External and SenJ^/e, cr 

r** the JrUernal and Intelligihk /* the An- 
fwer is obviDUS, th^t tb^ prior is the Sen^ 
Jibk, 



Thus then wc iee> there are tn* 

TELLIGIBLE FoRMS» WHICH TO THE 

Sensible are svBst:QUENT, 



But farther ftill — If thefe Machines bo 
allowed the Work not of Chance^ but of 
an Artijl^ they muft be the Work of one, 
who knew ivhat he was about. And what 
is it, to work, and know what one is ahutf 
' — It is to have an Idea of what one is 
doing', topojfefs a Form internaLj cor-- 
re/ponding to the external, to which ex^ 
ternal itferve^Jor an Exemplar or Ar^ 

CHETVPE, 

Here then we have an intelligi-? 
BLE Form, which is prior to thr 
g3BN§i§LE FoKMi whichy king truly prior 

04 
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as well in dimity as in time, can no^ mare if- Ch jy^ 
comefubfequent, than Caufe can to Effeff. 

Thus then, with refpecl to Works of 
Art, wc may perceive, if we attend, a 
TRIPLE Order, of Forms; oneOvdtTp 
intelligible zi^^ previous to rhefe Works; a 
Jecond Oxdtr ^fenfible znd concomitant i and 
a third again, intelligible zndfub/equent. 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to work*, thro' the fecond, 
the Works thcmfclvcs es^iji, and are what 
they are ; and in the third they become 
recognized, as mere ObjeSls of Contempla^ 
tion. To make thefe Forms by different 
Names more eafy to be underftood ; the 
Jirjl may be called th?: Maker's Form; 
tbefecondf that of the Subject ; and the 
third, that of th^ Contemplator* 

Let us pafs from hence tq Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourfclves 
viewing fome diverlified Profpedt; '* a 
^' Plain; for example^ fpacious and fer- 

^* tUe; 
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"titei a river winding thro* it; by the 
*' banks of that river, men walking and 
^ cattle grazing ; the view tenninated 
"with diftant hills, ibme craggy, and 
** fome covered with wcK>d/' Here it 
is plain we have plenty of Forms wa* 
TUkAt* And could anyone quit fo fair 
a Sight, and retain no traces of what he 
had beheld ? — And what is it, to retmrn 
traces of 'u>bat cm bss hfheUt — It is to 
have certain Forms internal corte- 
fpondent to the external, and refem- 
bling them in every thing, except the 
ieing merged in Matter. And thu6, thro' 
the fame retentive and colle^ive Powers, 
the Mind becomes fraught with Forms 
natural, as before with Forms arttfi'- 
cial. — Should it be afked, " wiicS (f 
*' tbefe natural Forms are friar ^ the £x* 
" ternal ones viewed by the Senfes, or the 
" Internal exijiing in the Mind ? " the 
Anfwer is obvious, that the prior are the 
External. 

Thus 
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Thus therefore hj Nature, as well Ch.IV, 
as in Art, TiTERE are intelligible V""*'^*' 
Forms, which to the sensible are 
Subsequent* ' Hence then we fee the ^ 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil - 
e/i in Intellectu quod non prius fuh in 
Sensu; an Axiom, which we muft own 
to be fb far allowable, as it refpcifls the 
Jdeas rfa mere Cmtemplatar. 

But to proceed fomewhatfertfier— -Are 
natural Productions made by Chance, 
or BY Design ?— Let us admit by De- 
Jlgn, not to lengthen our inquiry. They i^cil\iL<A 
are certainly* more exquifite than any 
Works of Art, and yet thefe we cannot 
bring ourfelves to fuppofe made by 
Ci6tf»r^.— Admit it, and what follows ?— * 
We muft ofneceffity admit a Mind aljby be^ 
cOufe Design implies Mind, toberevir it 
is to be found. — Allowing therefore this, 

what 



j^* Arijl. di Part. AnimaL L. L c. j. 
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ChJV* what do wcmcan by the Term, Mind ?— » 

We vcit2n Jhmcthifjg^ wbich^ 'wben it a&s^ 

knows whet it is going to do^fomething 

jUrtd with Ideas of its intended Works^ 

agretahfy to ivbicb Ideas tbofe IVorks etrc 

JkJhioneJ* 

That fuch Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms, Ideas (call them as you pleafe) 
muft cfnecejjity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courfc, if we admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be a Mind, as above 
mentionecj. For take away thefe, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
Chance furely is as knowing, as Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas ; or rather Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas is no lefs blind th^n 
Chance. 

The Nature of thefe Ideas is not dif^ 
ficult to explain, if we once come to al-^ 
low a poffibility of their Exiftence. That 
they are exquifitely beautiful^ various^ 
and orderly y is evident from the exquifite 
Beauty, Variety, and Order, feen in natu- 
ral 
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«1 Subftanccs, which are but their Copies Ch.IV. 
QT PiSlures. That they are mental is ^--*v*^ 
plain, as they are of the EJfence of Miuv^ 
and confequently no Objedls to any of 
the Sen/es, nor therefore circumfcribed 
either by T*ime or Pkce. 

Hers then, on this Syftem, we have 
picntyof Forms intelligible, which 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMS 

SENSIBLE. Here too wc fee that Na- 
ture is not defective in her triple 
Order, having (like Art) her Forms *^ 
PREVIOUS, her Concomitant, and ^^^^^"^"^ 

HER SUBSBQiJENT (/). ^vm^^**'^^ 

That 



(f ) Ssmpliciur^ in hit commentuy upon die Predica- 
ments, calls thefrfi Order of thcTe intelligible FormSy 
ri 9(i 'rig pi ti ^iwc* tbofe previous t9 Participatiifi^ 
and at other times, i| lifigni^m x^ivornci the tranfcen- 
dent UniverfaUty or Samenefs \ Ac/ecntd Order he calls 
T# h pfOf^ci, tho/e which exiji in PMrtidpatien^lkzt 
is, thofe merged in Matter ; and at ather times, he 
calls them n KotraTirxyfAtvn itoiirorYic, the fubordinate 
TJniverfgUtj or Samenefs i laftl/, of the third Order be 
% fay% 



1 
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Ch.IV. ThAt the Previous may htjujily fd 
called is plain, becaufe they are ejfentially 

prior 

Caysj that they have no indepenctent exiftence oJF their 
own, but that — ifAUi iptXiyrtq ctvra h raTf ii/Mri- 
faif iwoixify xa6* ietvri virtfyia'afjigvy we ourfelviS 
4ibftra£iimg ibcm in our own Imaginations^ have givem 
them by fuch abftra£fion an ixifitnct as of themfehes. 
Simp, in Praedic* p. 17^ In another place he ikys, in 
a language fomewhat myfterioiis, yet ftill conformable 
to the (ame dodrine^-Aiiirm S» rfwilo Xwliov ro 

^.r'fiy — diUTCf G> Jc en, to xoiiroy, ro a«-o ko$¥» ennm 
TCiV ciaf cAOi? uJfO'iV iuiiiifJLiMyf m^ ivM9'ify(oy cunuig 
— -T^iToy ^£) TO iv rare ifAtTifm^ i^ctpoixig i^ ctfct^ 

■ (ic-iuj^ Cpifcifji.ivou, urifoywfc op-'^Pirbaps tbefifire 
wcmiifl admit a triple Order of what is Uni- 
versal AND THE Same; thai ef tbi firft Ordir^ 
iranjcevjtnt andfuperior to Purticulurs^ wbicb tbro* itt 
uniform nature is the caiife of that Samenefs exiJHng in 
ihem^ as thro* its multifyrm pre-conception it is tbe cau/k 
of their Diverjity-^that of tbe frcond OrdiT^ wbat is 
infufid from the firft univcrfal Caufe into the various 
Species of Bein^Sy and which has its exiftenco in ihofr 

fcveral Species — that of the third Order^ wbatfid0S 
bj ahflradiion in our own UnderJlandingSy being ^f fnb^ 

Joquent origin to the other two. Jbid. p. %u 

To 
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' prior to all things elfe# The whole visi- Ch.IV* 
BX.E World exhibits nothing more^ than 

fo 



To SimpBdus we (hall s^cidthe two following Quo* 
tations from Anmmius and Ificepborus BUmmides^ 
which we have ventured to tranfcribe, without regard 
to their uncommon length, as they fo fully efiablKb 
the Do£b-ine here advanced, and the works of theft 
Authors ane not eafy to be procured. 

ixIuTTW^A rif Sit^olf, 'H TOtm 0*9^ ccyic % £y rw ixn^ 
TuX^f^ At^iTiti QPO TON JJOAAHN ttpur i Jf 
iff roTf xn^ioij, EN TOK HOAAOIj:* n il h 
trji /i«vo/» *» tlwofA»Zafjkii,»^ EIII TOIS IIOAAOIj:, 

. iauTM rot 9a(ff ^t' wctgahiyfAXTQk* oto¥, tfq^u^ otyifci*^ 
^6», «;i^si TO cTJbc vaf ' f aural th MigtivH, vgii 9 
jpipofZif^ 'vimaq von7» 'Ei it riq ivfotln Xiywf^ is 
Hx Ml wot^i tS AfifAtx^yZ ra hifty aKairto rxZrat 
tiq AvijuiH^yo; infJtuefyu, vi uid^ r» v«r* auriif Jiip«T 
MpysfxtvoCi $ ix uiuf» *AAA* f; [aIu (at! uioi;^ vx $p 
Jij|4iiif yflV*;. T(; y»gi fAiWup w^nsm t), iyyou J 
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Ch JV. (o mutiypdping Pictures of thefc immutabk 
Archetypes. Nny thro' theie it attains evan 

a Sern-* 

4 ■■■ * ■ ; - - 1^ ^ ^ — - ■ - — ■ ^ ■ I 



/M^Xfi TD^Oifo \ i y^^y &% if ^t^Vtf, etA^ya tlVtXfA^i 
v»m* (city K^ ^om 11 f^t/^jfj ^x ipk^^kHiT^ yvufi- 

ttUTic vfyyotAtu^k* t( Jf 7tJu if wotu, AiiTCfOi Jf)Ac>} ccf^ 
Ifiir tV T^ JlD^a(!<jyi? T^ fih* "En i^l " J»^OC t* xy 

riro TO IJof nPO THN nOAAaN, )c^ X'^f irci* 

Tllff UAn^. ''En ^t T^ Ti Jo? T» a»^9f OOTTH xj £\ TOK )taS' 

Jxaroi' a^Of WTTOif , wf Tft iw to7$ xi?f ok ixJuvw/AATa* )e^ 
A/y£T«» Tflt TOJauTos EN TOIX IIOAAOIZ nvxif 
9^ d^d^tfOL Tiff vXni* 0«ajca/Aivoi Ji T»f xAt« /*£f og 
d¥6o(oir9^y oT» TS-oiyTif to fturo ciJ^o( t« ^kSpcaTra ^;^ii0'»i'> 
(«J; fTTi Ta uVifok cAfiokToC) ^ ^lArotfAtifU ri xn(ta) 
*»ff^«£«7*«9« otiJTO fV tJj iixyoloL* xj A«y£t«i T«ro 
EIII TOII nOAAOIi:, ;»)/ouv /ttfri T«i zD-oAAoJ, 
j^ uf£0tfy£V£C« Inttlligatur annuluSy qui altct(jus^ ut^ 
fote jfchillisi Imaginem infculptam haheat : muita infuper 
ter^Jint^ii ah aiinulo inip'/tmantur : njenut diindi quif- 
piam^^vldiatqud ceras omnes uiilus annuli inprtjjlonefor* 
wataS'^annulique imprejjionem in tnente contineat :figUlum 
annulo infculptumy ANTE mvlta Jicetur : in cerulis 
imprejfum^ in MULTIs: quodvero in iUus^ qui illo oe-- 
ntrat iauUi^entid rcmanferit^ post multa, et pofte-- 

rius 
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a Semblance of Immortality, and cop- Ch.IV. 



tinues 



rius genitum dicetur. Idem in generihus etformls inteU 
Itgindum cenfeo : ttenim ille optimus procreaior mundi 
Deusy omnium rerum fdrmas^ atqui exempla habet apud 
fi : utfi hominem ^cere vility in homlnis formam^ quam 
habety intuiatur^ it ad illius exemplum cateros faciat 
^mnis. At ft quis rejiiterity dicatqut return formas apud 
Creatorem non ijfe : quafo ut diligent er attendat : Opi^ 
fexj qua facit^ vel cognofcit^ vel ignorat : fed is, qui 
nejiiety nunquam quicquam faciei : quis enim idfacere ' 
aggreditur^ qmdfacere ignorat? Neque enim facultate 
quadam rationis experte aliquid agetj prout agit natura 
{ex quoconficitur^ ut natura etiam agat^ etf qua faciaty 
non adtfertat :) Si vero Yatione quadam aliquid facity 
fuodcunque ab eofa^um eji omnino cognovit. Si igitur 
Deus non pejore rationcj quam homo^ facit quidy qua 
Jecit cognovit : fi cognovit quafecity in ipfo rerumfor^ 
mas ejfe perfpicuum 5/?* Forma autem in opifice funt 
perinde ac in annuh figillumy hacque forma ante 
MULT A, et avulfa a materia dicitur. jttqui bominis 
fpecies in unoquoque homine ejly quekadmodum etiam 
figiUa in ceris i et IN MULTis, rtec avulfa a materia 
dicitur. At cumfingulos homines animo confpicifnusy et 
tandem in unoquoque formam atque efigiem videmusy ilia 
effigies in mente nofira infulens post mult A, et pojle* 
rius genita dicetur : veluti in ilk quoque dicebamuSy qui 
multafigilla in cera uno et eodem annulo imprejfa con* 
^exerat. Ammon. in Porphyr. Introdufl:. p. 29. b. 
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Cally one, aniid thofe infinite parti- Ch^IV. 

cular 

^lUfUTAi TO iy^'i^'^XJ^P* il el r^p T9i; i^f'^i^^X,*^^ lii>^i 
rtq iirtrKOwiTp 7^ ri a^v^Oh '''^ ft^y^ot exfM.vxf xa- 
ri^irar cvfffafAssZp Jf tok ucr.uipot^ rxt icufAO^ 
rtav i€ii¥y ri vaZr^w ytpf^ ^XftTrai xl ytnxxrwp' 
x; 2t« liXp EN TOII nOAAOn Jf frrxc ri n*i *; 
T* yvfU. KotTAXxZtcy ii tk ix rxy xxrx f^io^ aV 
i^iivuf rip dvTup ^'JciiTy Tr> a>Sf aircTTTa, ix « tw» 
xxra fAi^&* ifTvup (ivrr,p rnp nrv^TTtTXf x^ «t» to 
xftdeAir avifiarrop^ x) tov ^a&oAs Twcir l-TriPCKTAi' 9^ 
to xaS^Xk ^wov ix rZy xxiixa^x tu Ao'^'u cvpayay»h* 
x) TO xaOoXH alo-flijTixoif, >^ to xxtiXn (f^^XJ^Pf 
7^ to xatoXK a-SfjLX, 7^ tip xat9oA»x»TaTr,if so-iav f^ 
iirdpTUp O'uXXdyto'apcy^Y rottiro; i v t^ ImttS Jia-* 
yotft ta y£Vfi x) ri itin iixtc^ VTrifna'tp £111 7X)TS[ 
IIOAAOIZj THTifi, fAirx ra voAAa x) vr<^oy£i'»f. 
Genera yero et Species dicuniur ejfe ANTE multa, 
IN MULTis, rosT MULTA. Ut puta, intelligotur 
figillumj quamlibet figurant babenSy ex quo multa certi 
ejufdem figurajint participesj et in medium aliquis has 
proferaty nequaquam pravifo figillo. Cum autem v/- 
dijfet eas ceras in quihus figura exprimiturj et animad* 
vertiffit omnes eandfm figuram participare^ et qua 
vtdebantur multa^ ratione in unum coegijfeiy hoc in 
mente teneat, Nempefigillum dicittir ejjl /pedes ANTS 
MULTA; ilia viro in ceris^ IN MULTisj qua^ vero 
ah iis defumiturj et in mente immaterialiter fubftftit^ 
POST MULTA. Sic igitut et Genera et Species aNT^ 
MULTA in Creaton funt<i fecundum rdtiones efficientii. 

Cca A 
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May wc be allowed then to credit thofe Ch JV. 
speculative Men, who tell us, " // is in 

'Uhfe 



Ergo if fas quamvu angujli terminus avi 
Excipiat: (nequi /nim plus feptima ducitur atas) 
At Genus immortale manet G. IV. 

The fame JmmortaKtyy that is, the tmmortality ofthi 
Kindj may be leen in all perijhable fubftances, whether 
animal or inanimate ; for tho' Individuals perifl)^ thi 
fever al Kinds Ji ill remain. And hence, if we take 
Time, as denoting the fyfiem of things temporary ^"^o. 
may colleft the meaning of that paflage in the Timaus^ 
where the Philofopher defcribes Time to be— — 

jUKovx. £ternitatis in uno permanentis Imaginem 
quandanty certis numerorum articidis progredientem* 
Plat. V. III. p. 37. Edit. Serran. 

Wc have fubjoined the following cxtravEl from Bbe* 
ihiusj to ferve as a commentary on this defcriptioii of 
Time. — ^TERNITAS igitur f/?, interminabiUs vita 
totafimul et perfe^a poffffto. ^odex collatione tempora* 
Hum clarius liquet. Nam quidquid vivit in TEMPORE, 
idprafens a prat crisis infutura proccait : nihilque ejl in 
tempore ita conjlitutum^quodtotum viiafuafpatieim pa* 
riterpojjit antple^i\ fed crajlvium quidtm nondum appre^ 
hendity hejlernum verrjam perdidit. In hodierna quO" 
que vltn non ampHui vivitisy qUam in itio mobili tranfir- 
C c 3 torioque 
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** ^^S ^JJ^ntial to the fulnefs of his tmiverf al Ch.I V* 
** I ntelleSljo n ? — If fo, it will be proper 
that we invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned. We muft now fay Nilefiin 

Sbnsu, quod non prius fuit in Intellec- . 
Tu. For tho' the contrary may be true 
with refpcdt tp Knov/ledge merely huma?i, 
yet never can it be true with refpedt to 
C c 4 Know- 



rebus antiquior vlderi debet temporis quantitate^fedjim-'. 
plicis potius proprietate natura. HuNC ENIM viTiE 

IMMOBILIS PR^SENTARIUM STATUM, INFlklTUS 
I^J.E TEMPQRAHUM RERUM MOTUS IMITATUR; 

cumque eum effiu^ere^ atque aquare mn pojjit^ ex immo'* 
bilitate deficit in motumj ,exfimplicitate prafentia decref^ 
eit in infinitamfuturi ac prateriti quantitatem\ et^ cum 
totam pariter vitafua plenitudinem nequeat pojjiderej 
hoc ipfoj quodaliquo modo nunquam ejfe definite illudy quod 
imp/ere atque exprimere non potejl^ aiiquatenus videtur 
amularij alligansfe ad quaUmcunque pneftntiam bujus 
ixigui volucrifque momenti : qua^ quoniam manentis 
ILLIUS PRJESENTI^ qiJANDAM GESTAT IMAGI- 
NKM, quibufcumque contigerity id praftat^ ut esse z//- 
deantur. ^loniarn vero manere non patuity infinitum 
Temporis iter arripuit: eoque modo factum ejl^ ut CON- 
TiNUARET viTAM EUNDO, cujus pUnitudinem com-- 
ple6li non valuit permAnendo. Itaqnty &c. . De 
Confolat. Philofoph. L. V. 
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more; than a fort of. dead Capacity ; for Ch.IV* 
INNATE IDEAS // could tiot pofjibly havB ^^~^ 
my. 

At another time we hear of Bodies fi 
exceedingly fne^ that their very Exility 
makes them fufceptible oi fenfation and 
knowledge \ as if they fhrunk into Intellect 
by their exquifite fiibtlety, which render- ' 
cd them too delicate to be Bodies any 
longer. It is to this notion we owe many 
curious inventions, fuch zsfubtle JEther^ 
animal Spirits^ nervous Du£ls, Vibrations^ 
and the like; Terms, which moderii 
Philosophy, upon parting with occult , 
^alities, has found expedient to provide 
itfel^ to fupply their place* 

But the intellectual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to ih^ primary j nental Caufe. It is 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thote, which exift in human 
Capacities. For ^ofenfible Objeds may 

be 
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In fliort ALL Minds, that are, are Sj- ChJV. 
MiLAR and Congenial; and fo too are 



indent Caufij but as it routes our Soul to the Recollec* 
'tion of general Ideas — ^According to the fame way of 
thinking is it faid in the Tinueusj that through the 
^ Sight and Hearing we acquire to ourfelves Philofophy^ 
lecaufe we pafs from ObjeSfs of S ESSE to Remjnis* 
CENCfi or Recollection. 

And in another pafTage he obferves — ^Efrttiri yiq 
wrcif^l4,o^^¥ iyaXfjLpi fVfv % vj^u;^^, -zjxvluy rSv oilvv 
fp^so-a Tiiynqy i^iii^ofxivii Cvo rwy ecur^nrtoy duotiAifAi' 
ifncitiTai (i)v ivfov rj^ci Xoyuy, xj t«t«c VfoioixXiTon» 
Tor inasmuch as the Sout^ by containing the Princi- 
jfies of all Beings^ is a fort of OMNIFORM ReI»re- 
•SENTATION or ExEMPLAR ; when it is roufed by ob- 
jeSls of Senfej it recollects thofe Principles^ which it 
contains within^ and brings them forth. 

Georgius Gemiflus^ otherwife called PUtho^ writes 
upon the (ame fubjed in the following manner. T^i' 
^Myjnv ^a<r\y ol roi uin riiifAtyot oiyx\oifAi»yHa^ap 
tvyt fTir^/Mfiv T«f c ly TOK aitf'OtjTOK Aoyjv, axf «Cirff w 
• axmq ?;^ovTaf ^ nXidrtooy iy iavr^ '^^X'*^' ^ '^ '"'^''^ 
Sia-irHoTq iX^iiO'i* To Hy riXtUTSPoy rsro xj ax^i6iVc- 
foy HKOky diro rZy dKr^nrSy Hc^uv rriy ^u;^^v, hyt (ati 
ifiy ly dvrQ7g. OJ ^ aZ fAntotfAi aAAoSi oy auWv J^ 

auTnf 
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between Man and Man^ or (what is more . Ch.IV* 
important) between Man and God. 

For 



of Equality and Inequality^ which exift in Quantity, 
(fuch as double, fefquialter, &c.) but in a larger fenfe, 
tiiey may be extended to mathematical Lines^ Angles^ 
Figures^ &c. of all which Aoyoi or. Proportionsy tho* 
we poflefs in the A^nd the moft clear and precile 
Ideas, yet it may be juftly queftioned, whether any one 
^ them ever exifted in the/tnfible World* 

To thefe two Authors we may add Boethiusj wh0| 
after having enumerated many adls of the Mind or 
Intellect, wholly diftinft from Senfation^ and inde- 
pendent pf it, at length concludes, 

Hac eft efficiens magis 
Longe caujfa petentiorj 
^am qua materia modo 
Imprejfas patitur nctas. 
Pracedit tanun excitanSy 
Ac vires animi movensy 
' Five in corpore pajjio. 
Cum vel lux oculos ferity 
Vel vex quribus injirepit ; 
Turn MENTIS VIGOR excitusy 
QUAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

Ad motus ftmileis vocansy 
Notis applicat exterisy 
Introrsumque Reconditis 
FoRMIs mifcet imagines. 

De Confolat. Philofoph. L. V. 
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were only^generated fvovafenjible Objeds, jChJV, 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant ^^-^i^-*" ^ 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame >vith any other ? 

Again, do we allow it poffible for 
-God to iignify his will to Men; or for 
Men to fignify tiieir wants to God ? — 
In both thefe cafes there muft be an 
Identity of IdeaSj or elfe nothing is done 
either one way or the other. Whence 
then do thefe common Identic Ideas 
come ?— Thofe of Men^ it feems, come 
all from Senjation. And whence come 
God's Ideas ? — Not furely from Senfation 
too; for this we v can hardly venture to 
affirm, without giving to Body that nota-^ 
ble Precedence of being prior to the Intellect 
tion of even God bimfelf — Let them then 
be original i let them be connate, and ejfen^ 
tial to the divine Mind.^-^lf this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal ri/e, and others of mental, ( things 
derived from fubjeSfs fo totally dijlindl) 

Jbould 
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original Ide(t5 ; or from Body, which we Ch.IV* 
cannot difcover to. have any Ideas at 
all ? (/) — An Examination of this kind, 
purfued with accuracy and temper, is the 
moft probable method of folving thefe 
doubts. It is thus we ihall be enabled 
with more aflurance to decidq, whether 
,wc are to admit the Dodtrine oithe E^t^ 
curean Poeti , , . 

CoRPoREA NATURA anlmUm conflare\ 
anlmamque i 

or truft the Mantuan Bard, when he fings 
in divine numbers, 

Jgneuseflollls vigor, etcjB,Lz%Ti% origo 
Semmlbu4.——^ 

But 



(/) NOTN Si iiXu SrXMA yivirS* vm yi^ Sv 
T« ANOHTA NOTN ym»i(roi ; No Body pro- 
{luces Mind : for bow Jhould Things dkvoid of 
Mind produce Mind ? Salluji de Diss et Mundo^ c. 8. 

D d 
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C H A P. V. 

Suhrdmation ef Intelligence-^ Btfferen^t 
if Ideas y both in faruculat Men, and in 
nvbole NaitiMs^^Different Gemus of dtf^ 
ferent Languages — Cidf^a^ of the 
Englifli, the Orientol, the Latin, ^wn/ 
the Greek Lhnguages-^Stiperldtwe Ex^ 

' cellence of the La/l-^Conclufion. 

ORIGINAL Truth (tf), having the Ch. V. 
moft intimate cbonedUon with the 
fupr erne Intelligence y may befaid (as it were) 

to 

— - - - 

^ (^7) ThoTe Pbilofophers, whofe Ideas of Biing and 
Knowledge are derived/from Body and Senfation^ have a 
fhort method to explain the nature of Truth. It ts 
a fa£litious things made by every man for himfelf ; 
which comes and goes, juft as it is remembered and 
forgot; which in the order of things makes its appear- 
ance the loft of any, being not only fubfequent to fenfi-m 
He Objefts, but even to our Senfations of them. Ac 
cording to this Hypndiefis, there are many Truths, 
which have been, and are no longer i others, that will 
D d a be. 
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a%d errour, and for that Suiordination of Ch. V. 
Intelltgehce^ which is their natural confe-- 
^ence. 

We have daily txperidncc in the Works 
of Art, that z partial Knowledge will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation^ tho' we know not 
enough, to profcfs ouffclves Artifts. Much 
Aiore is this true, with refpeft to Na- 
ture $ and well for mankind is it found 
D d 3 to 



the human Soul in theVight of a Cfucible,where Truths 
are pifoduccd by a kind df logical Chemiftry. They 
may confifl (for aught we luiow) of natural materials, 
but arc as much creatures of our cwny as a Bolus or 
lllixir. 

If AHlton by his Urania intended to reprefent 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 
■■ " ■ Heavenly born / 
before the hills appear' Jj or fountains flow* d^ 
Thou with eternal IViJdom didfl converfe^ 
IVifdom thy Sifier\ and with her didjl play 
In prefence oftV almighty Father ^ pleas* d 
With thy celefiial Song. P. L. VU. 

See Proverbs VIII. 22, &c, Jermiab X. 10, 
JMarc. Antomn* IXt it 



that of Virtue appear to co-incide, it Ch. V. 
being the bufinefs of both fo examine dur 
Ideas 9 and to amend them by the Standard 
of Nature and of Truth {b^ 

In this impottant Work, we fiiall be 
led to obferve, how Nations, like finglc 
Men> have thtiv peculiar Ideas; how thefb 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius op 
THEIR LANGUAGE>fince the «^«i^^/muft 
of courfc correfpond to its Archetype (^) ; 
D d 4 how 



{b) How ufeful to Ethic Science, and indeed to 
Knowledge in general, a Grammatical Dis« 
<^JI8ITI0N into the Etymology and Meaning of 
Words was efteemed by the chief and ableft Phllo- 
fopbers, may be feen by confolting Plato in his Cra» 
tylus i Xenopb. Mem. IV. 5, 6. Arrian. Epl£l. L 
17. 11^ 10* Marc. Anton. III. ii. V. 8. X. 8. 

(0 HeorS XAPAKTHP In t' avftfwVa 
AOrO£% Stobb Capiuniur Signa baud levia^ fed ob^ 
feruatu digna (quodfortajft quifptam nonputarit) de in>^ 
geniii et moribus populorum et nationum ex Unguis ipfo^ 
rum. Bacon, de Augm. Scient. VL i. Vid. etiaixu 
^n£fil. L. XI. p^ 67s. Edit. Capperon. Diog. 
L. L p. 58. et Mnag. dm. Tu/c. Difp. V. 16. 
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Ac defedt, that what we want in £Zf- Ch. V* 
gancCf we gain in Copioufnefs^ in which 
lafl refpedt few Languages will be found 
fuperior to our own. 

Let us pafs from ourfelves to the 
Nations of the East. The {d) Eaft- 
ern World, from the earlieft days, has 
been at all times the Seat cvf enorpious 
Monarchy. On its natives fair Liberty 
never Ihed its genial influence. If at 
any time civil Difcords arofe among them 
(and arife there did innumerable) the 
conteft was never about the Form of their 
Government I for this .was an objedt, of 
which the Combatants had no conoep* 
tion;) it was ail from the poor motive 
of, who Jhould be their Master, whe« 

ther- 



(1/) Hii yif TO hXiKtirtpPi tTvui ri i6n «i /Af»^ 
Ba^Ca^os rup *£AAiiir«^j oi H utft ry\y Actxv tuu vt^) 
rtp EvfimiPi Jiro/AfiVHO'i rriP fiO-yroTiKrip do^rivy iiU 
fvc^ifMovTii^ For the Barbarians by being moreJIaV'- 
ijh in their Manner i than the Greeks, andthofe ofPSiz 
than thofe of ExiTOpty fubmit to d^fpotic Government 
witbduf murmuring or difcGntiHt. Arift. Polit. III. 4. ' - 
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de^nerated into the T^umid and Bombajk. Ch. V« 
Hbt Greeks too of Afia became infefted by 
their neighbours, who were often at times 
not only their neighbours, but their maf- 
ters ; and hence that Luxuriance of the 
Afiatic Stile^ unknown to the chafte elo- 
quence and purity of Athens. But of the 
Greeks we forbear to fpeak now, as we 
fhall fpeak of them more fully, when we 
have firft confidered the Nature or Ge- 
nius of the Romans. 



And what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ? — A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
fome domeftic, which for feven hundred 
years wholly engrofled their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their Language be-* 
came, iike their Ideas ^ copious in all Terms 
expreflive of things political^ and well 
adapted to the purposes both of Hiftor^ 
^Vk^ popular Eloquence. — But what was 
their Pbilofophy ?— As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ablcft Writ- 
ers« And hence the Unfitnefs of their 
3 Language 



rV; >'//.r! //.// 
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VirgU leertK to have judged the moft Ch. V, 
truly of his Countrymen* when admitting 
<heir inferiority in the more degant Arts, 
he concludes at lad with his ufual ma- 
jcfty. 



Nec nti animifallit^ Graiorum nhfiura repirtm 
Difficile irduftran LatiKIS verfihm ejfe^ 
(Multa novis rebus frafertim quumfit agendum^) 
PropUr EGESTATEM tlNCyJE. it |l^RUM. NO^ 

vitatem: 
fedtua me virtus tamen^ ^tfperatu voluptas 
Suayis antic itia quenruis, perferre labortm 
Suadet^^-"^ Lucr, I. 137* 

In the iaine age, Y^uro^ amo^g his numerous works, 
wrote fome in the way of fhilcfophy/t as did the Pa- 
triot Brutus^ a Ti^zAk concerning Firtue^ much ap« 
plauded by CScero i but thefe Works are now lofL 

Soon after the lyriters above mp ndoned came Ho« 
HACE, fotnc of whqfc Satires apd Epiftles may be 
juftly ranked amongft .die moft valuable pieces of 
Latin Philofophyy whether we conftder the purity of 
their Stile, or the great Addreb, with which they treat 
^Subjed. 

After Horace^ tho* with as long an interval as from 
the days of Augujius to thofe of Nero^ came the Sati* 
rift Persius, the friend and difciple of the Stoic Car^ 
nutus', to whofe precepts as he did honour by his vir« 

tuoiis 
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' Gh.V. 

From ponfidering tbe Romans, let us 
*s to THE Gkeeks. TdE Grecian 

Common- 



under Honorius and Theodojius) but from his near 
Tefemblance^.in the .cbara£ier <4 ^ Writer. .His 
Works, like the other's, sure mifcellaneous ; fiUel 
with Mythology and antient Literature, fome Philo- 
fi>phy being intermixed. His Comment^y upon the 
Sommum Scipionis or G^ero may be confidered as 
wholly of the pbilofophical ^x^. 

In the &me s^e with Autus GelHusy flourifhed A vxh- 
Xeius olMadaura in AJricn^ a Platonic Writer, wbofe 
flatter in general hx exceeds his perplexed and af» 
leded Sfile, too conformable to the fidfe Rhetoric df 

'the Age when he lived, * 

' \ • . 

Of the fame Country, bat of a later Age^ and a 
liariher Stile, was Martianus Capell a, if indeed 
'tie deferve not the n^me rather of a Pbilologsft^ than o( 
\ Phitofipttr. 

After Ot^o, we m^vy rank C^AJLCiDius the Pi^ 
IMir, dio' both his Age, and Country, and Religioa 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather moce 
agreeable than ^t of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philo* 
fophy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon 
j^ Ti^us of Plaio^ 

The 
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CoMMONWEALTHStWhilc they maintain- 
ed their Liberty, were the moft heroic 
Confederacy, that ever exiftcd* They were 

the 



The lift Lstin PhiJofopher was BQETHius>who 
Ws dcfcendcd from fonie of the nobJeft of the Smart 
y amilie&, and was Conful In the beginnmg of the fixth 
Century- He wrote tn^ny phllofophical Works^ the 
greattT part in the I^ogUat way. But his Ethic piece, 
On iht Canjhlation of Phihjifphy^ and which is partly 
profe, and partly verfe, deferves great encommms both 
for the Matter, and for the Stile^ in which laft he ap- 
proaches the Purity of a far better age than his own, 
and is in all refpedts preferable to thofe crabbed Jfri- 
(am already mciitioned. By command of Thegdw-ic 
king of the Goths^ it was the hard fate of this worthy 
Man to fufFer death ; with whom the Latin Tongue'^ 
and the laft remains of Roman Dignity^ may be faid to 
have fiink in the wcftern World, 

There were other RomanSy who left Pbihfopbical 
•Writings i fuch as Musonius Rufus, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian j but 
as thcfc preferred the ufe of the Grtek Tongue to 
their own,. they can hardly be confidered among the 
number of Latin Writers. 

And fo much (by way of fletch) for the LATir^ 
Authors of Philosophy ; a fmall number for fo 
vaft an Empire, if we confider them ^s all the pro-* 
dud of near fix fucceffive centuries. 



1 
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the politcft, the braveft, and the wifeft of Ch, V. 
men. In the (hort fpace of little more ^-^-v-*^. 
than a Century, they became fuch Statcf* 
men. Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
ficians. Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, and (lafl: of all) Philofo*. 
phcrs, that one can hardly help confider- 
ing THAT Golden Period, as a Provi^t 
dential Event in honour of human Na- 
ture, to fhew to what perfeftion the Spe- 
cies might afcend {g)^ ' 

Now 



ii) If wt except Homer y fte/todj and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the e5c« 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had. beea 
defeated, and the dread of the Perfian power was at an 
end, the Effulgence of Grecian Genius (if I 
may ufe the expreffion) breke forth) and (hone till the 
time of Alexander the Maceionian^ after whom it dif- 
appearcd, and never rofe again. This is that Golden 
Period fpoken of above. I do not mean that Greecg 
had not many writers of great merit fubfequent to that 
period, and efpecially of the philofophic kind \ but thft 
Greaty the Strikingy the Sublime (call it as you pleafe) 
attained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could afcend in any after age. 

£e The 
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Ch* V. Now THE Language of these 
Greeks was truly like themfelvcs> it was 

con- 



The fame kind of fortune befel che people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were eoded, ami Carthagg dicir 
dre^ed Rivd was no more, ibco (a£ Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
(bon after this, their great Orators, and Hiftorians^ 
and Poets arofe^ and R&rm^ like Gmce^ haid her Gclden 
Period^ which lafted to the death of O^avius Gr- 
far. 

I call thefe two Periods, from the two grcateft Ge- 
niufes that flourifhed in each, one the Socratic 
Period, the other the Ciceronian. 

There are ftill farther analogies fubfifting between 
them. Neither Pel'iod commenced, as long as {oMqW 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ftruflion by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, a^eneral fecurity foon en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate thofe of 
Elegance and Pleafure. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
. duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high-fed animals) fo by this the bands 
of union were infenfibly diffol ved. Hence then among 
•H th« 



i^wifortoabk to their tranfcendcnt and Ch. V* 
Univer&l Genius* Where Matter fo 

abounded^ 



the Greeks that fatal Peloponnefian War^ whii^h toge- 
ther with other war^ its immediate confequence^ 
broke the confederacy of their Commonvvrealchs ^ 
H^ed tteir flrengdi i made them .jealous of each 
other; and thus paved a way for the contemptible 
kingdom of Macedon to enflave them allj and afcend 
in a few years to univerfal' Monarchy. 

A like Itixuriance of profperity fowed difbord among 
the Romans ; raifed thdfe unhappy conte(!s betweeii 
the Senate and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Ma^^ 
rius ; between Pompey and Cafar\ till at length, aftef 
the laft ftruggle for Liberty by thofe braive PatHots 
Brutus and Caffas at Ptilippi^ ini the fubfequenf de* 
feat of Anthony at jiffiuntj the Romans Became fubje£E 
to the donounion of a Fellow-Citizen. 

It muft indeed be coiifefled, Hat afteir j&xander and 
Offavhis hadeftabliflied their lllonarcbies, there were 
many bright Geniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. Jrifiotk maintained a friendfhip and 
epiftolarycorrefpondencewith^/e^jirtf^Mfrr. Inthetimd 
of the lame Monardi Kved Theophraftus^ and the Cy-^ 
niC) Diogenes. Then alio Demo/lhenes .and AE/chines 
(poke their two celebrated Orations. So likewife 'n 
the time of Oilaviusj Virgil wrote hi» Eneid^ and with 
£ e 2 Horace^ 
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Ch. V, abounded. Words followed df courfc, anc 
^^■v"^ thofe exquiCtc in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they flood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was nat a Subjeft to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
expreffed in Greek* 

Here were Words and Numbers for 

the Humour of an Arijiophanes ; for the 

' native 



Horace^ Fariusy and many other fine Writers, par- 
took of his prote6iion and royal munificence. But 
then it niuft be remembered, that thcfe men were bred 
and educated in the principles of a free Government. 
It was hence they derived that high and manly (pint, 
which made them the admiration of after- ages. The 
Succeflbrs and Forms of Government left by AUx^ 
cnd^r and O^avius^ foon ftopt the growth of any 
thing farther in the kind. So true is that nobJe lay- 
ing of Longinus — 0o£\J/«j n yig ixavii roi ^f ov»-, 
f/.aTcc Tuv {/.tyaKo^^iifuv ^ EAET0EPIA, ^ EiriXiri'- 
crai, xj ajxx iiu^iiTv ri TsroiivfjLQv tijc T3"f0f aXXiXH^ 

Libert y thai is formed to nurfe the fentiments of great 
Gentufes ; to injplre them with hope ; to fujh forward 
the prcpenfity of conteji one with another^ and the gene^ 
reus emulation of being the firji in rank. Dc SubU 
Scd« 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Merian^ Ch. V, 
der-yjov the amorous Strains of a Mim^ 
nermus or Sappho -, for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion ; and for the fublimc 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
fame in Profe. Here Ifocrates was enabled 
to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoife of 
Didlion. Here Demojihenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unaffedted Eloquence, 
which rufhed, like a torrent, too impe^- 
tuous to be withftoodf 

Who were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofophy, than Xenophon^ 
FlatOy and his difciple, Arijlotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their charafter of Com-- 
pofitioni for as to their Philofophy itfejf^ 
it was in reality the fame. Arijiotle^ 
ilria, methodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought; fparing in Ornament; with 
little addrefs to the Paffions or Imagi- 
nation ; but exhibiting the whole with 
E e 3 fuch 
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Ch-V, ftich a pregnant brevity, that in every 
fcntcnce wc feem to read a page* 
How exquifitely is this all performed in 
Greek ? Let thofe, who imagine it may 
hz done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy thcmfelves either by attempting to 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranfla- 
ticns already made by nicn of learning. 
On the contrary, when wc read eitker 
Xen^b^n or PlatOf nothing of this m?^ 
thod and ftrifl: order appears, I'he For^ 
malznd Didaciic is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profef- 
ling to be teachers ; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, in which, as 
la a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours' of Sentiment 
and Manners, 



And yet though thpfe differ iji this 
manner from the StagiritCy bow differ- 
ent arc they likewife ia chara<fler from 
e^ch other?—- — PlatOy copious, figura- 
tive. 
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tive, and majeftic ; intermixing at times 0i. y^ 
the facetious and fatiric; enriching his 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myftic Theology of antient times. Xe^ 
nophon^ the Pattern of perfed: jfimpli- 
city ; every where fmooth, harmonious, 
and pure ; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and ^the myftic ; afccnding 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
fo much trufting to the colours of Stile, 
as to the intrinfic dignity of the Senti- 
ment itfel£ 

The Language in the mean time, ia 
which He and Flato wrote, appears to fuit 
£> accurately with the Stile of both^ that 
when we read either of the two, wc can* 
not help thinking, that it is he alone^ 
who has hit its charader, and that it 
could not have appeared fo elegant in any 
other manner* 

And thus is the Greek Tongvb, 

fr^n its Fropriety and Univerfiility, made 

E e 4 for 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarely <ph, V; 
ilill, any folid improvement* ^--v^ 

To be competently fkilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
felf is attended with delight, and refem- 
bles a Journey through fome pleafant 
Country, where every mile we advanccj^ 
new charms arife^ It is certainly as ealy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gamefter, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low. 
The fame application, the fame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thofc who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that // is Mcrij and not Booksy we mufl 
ftudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked, from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common confolation and 
Janguage of Dunces. They flielter their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples^ 
whofe tranfcendent abilities, without the 

common 
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(iJh, V. common helps, have been fufBcIent of 
themfehes to great and ioiportant Ends. 
But alas ! 

J)edpit €xemptar vkiis imkabUc^ 

In truth > each man's Underftandlng, 
when ripened and mature^ is a compofite 
€& natural Capacity ^ znA oi Jiiper-induced 
Habitn Hence the greateft Men will 

be neccflarily thofe, who poflefs the befi 
Capacities, cultivated with the befi Ha- 
bits. Hence alfo moderate Capacities, 
when adorned with valuable Science, 
will far tranfcend others the mod acute 
by nature, when either neglected, or 
applied to low and bafe purpofes. And 
thus for the honour of Culture and 
GOOD Learning, they are able to ren^ 
der a man, if he will take the pains, in^ 
trinjically more excellent than bis natural 
Superiors. 

And 
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And fo much at prefcnt as to ge- Ch. V. 
^ERAL Ideas; bow we acquire tbemi 
whence they are derived} what is their 
t^ature ; and what their connexion with 
Language. Sa much like wife as to tha 
gubjedl of this Treatift^, Universai, 
Or^mmar. * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

nr^HE following Notes are either Tranf- 
lations of former Notes ^ or Additions 
to them. I'be additional are chief y Ex-- 
traSls from Greek Manufcripts^ which 
fas the Author has faid already concern^ 
ing others of the fame kind) are valu-- 
able both for their Rarity^ and for their 
intrinfc Merit. 
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PAG. 95. TO Stop, Vc] The Quotation 
from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 
—That thing is at REst, which for a tim^ 

ntlOR AN0 SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE) 

both it/elf^ and its Parts. 

P. 105. In the Note, for y*yvo/A6vo» read yivifxtvov, 
and render the paflage thus — For by this faculty (name- 
ly die faculty of Senfe) we neither know the Future^ nor 
the Pajl^ but the Prefent only. 

P. 106. Note (//), ] The paflage of Philoponus 
here referred to, but by mifhike omitted, has refpe6l to 
the notion of beings corporeal TxAfenfibU^ which were 
faid to be nearly approaching to Non^Entitys. The Au- 
thor explains this, among other rea/bns, by die follow- 
ing — n«j it 'ToUq fJi^ ia-i yurv id^ei i .n^Zr oif fAtVy 
iwuifi hretZix. ro 'CTccgi)iioy ift x) to jeaiAAcc, t«vt»- 
A /nil iura* TO /xb yaf li^Mifon >^ j?x m if], to ii 
iwd iVi* o-u^Traf «6££* ii tm Xj(^vu r» <)uV*xa voculoc, 
fza^Xov fi tJj? xiW£«f flJoTWk wafOiXoXHirifACi iV» o 
y(^^ivo^» How therefore is it that they approach nearly 
to Non-Entitys ? In the firji place^ becaufe U£R£ 
(where thcyexift)/yj/?x the Past ^wi/the Future, 
and thefe are Non-Entit YS ; for the one is vanijhed^ 
and is no more^ the other is not as yet. Now all natural 
Subjlances pafs away along with TiME, or rather if is 
upon their Motion that Time is an Attendant. 

P. 119 
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P, ti^^in the Note here fubjoined mention is 
made of the Real No\v» or 1sstast> and its effi- 
cacy* To which we may add, that there is not orily 
a ntcifpiry Canned ton between ExiJIence and the Prc^ 
Jtnt Jrffianu becaitfe no tfiher P^lnt of Time can pro- 
perJ/ be faid to ^f^ but alfo between Extftinct and 
Lifc^ becaufe whatever fo/j, by tl^e fame reafon ne- 
ccflarfly Is, Hence SgphocUs^ fpeaking of 7imc 
frtfenty etcgantJy iays of it — 



The LivxKQ) snd naw prefent Time. 

Trachin.W. Il8<. 

. -J i^ V ^ "^ 

P. ^27. — The Paffage in Firgilj of which Serviur 
here ri>ealcs, is a defcription of Turnus's killing two 
brothers, Am\cus and Diores ; after which the Poet 
i.\j% of him, 

curru ahfciffa DuORUM 

Siifpenclit capita 

This, literally tranflated, is — he hung up on his cha* 
riot the hcatis cf Tv/o perfonsy which were cut off, 
whereas the Scnfe requires, of the Two perfonsj that 
is to fay, Of Amycus and Diores. Now this by Ambo^ 
rum would have been expreft properly, as Amborum 
means The Two\ by Duorum is expreft improperly, 
as it means only Two inde finitely. 

' P' 259.— The PafTage in Note {0) from Themi/Iiusy 
may be thus rendered— A^^/2/r^ in many infiances ap- 
pears to make her tranftlioti by little and UttUy Jo that 
in fame Bei?ig5 it may be doubted^ whether they are Am-' 
maly or Vegetable. 

P. 294, 
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P. 494,— Nete {c)— There are in the number rf 
things many^ which have a nio/l known ExiSTEffCEj 
^ut a moft unknwm Essence y/uch .fir example as 
amotion, Place, and more than either ef them^ Time. 
The Existence of each of theft is known and indifpu^ 
iahlcj but whiit their Essence /V, or Nature^ rs among < 

ihe mofi difficult things to difcern. The Soul alfo is in 
the fame Clafi : that it is fomethingj is mofi evident ; 
but what it is, is a matter notfo eajy to Uar^. Alex. 
Aphrod. p. I4i, 

P. 34.0— LaNGUAOB— INtAPABXt OF COMMU- 

KiCATiNG DihwoNSTRATioN.] Sec Thrcc Trea- 
tifes, or VoL I. .p. 220^ and the additional note on thef 
words, The Source of infinite Truths^ &c. 

P. 368. — in the TfJate-^yetfoheld the fhHofipber of 
Malmelbury, and the Author of the Effay^ &c. J 

Philoporiusj fr6m the PKUdfophy of Tlato and Pytha- 
gorasf feems to have far excelled thefe Moderns in his 
account of WisdoKi or Philosophy, and its Jttr!* 
butes^ or ejjential Chara£fers»^liiO)f yoi^ ^Aotro^a? 
ro iy ToiV xtoAAok £;j«a-i Siotpc^iy isT^at fif y xoiyuinav^ 

X; TO Iv T07f TS^Wmq £;^««"l KOiyUVlOtlf StT^OCi T4VI 3^pi^ 

fHo-iv* i yxf S\j<Fy(^ifig to Jil^at* '^atTvijc (;Iege ^rln^") 
7^ xj-ff ir«f ac xo^*wi»i«v (TsravTi yaj «-f SttJop), aAX* i 
\lege errs) to hipo^o¥ raruv uvm* sil xyyo? j^ 7inr» 
^iflspofair, ixxi t» xoivok rj^aoiv. It is THE PRO- 
PER BUSINESS OF pHlioSOPHy TO SHEW IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, WHAT 
TS THEIR C0M»iON Cl^ARArTEll ; and\^ MANY 
THINGS, WHICH HAVE A COMMON CHARACTER, 

ir«Ro* WHAT IT IS THEV DIFFER, // is indeed 
P( no 
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there/on wi an to relate conctfily the Cattfey why THS 
IjYPOTRfisis OP Ideas pleafedtbem (namely Parme-- 
nidesj Zenoj Socrates^ kc) we muft begin iy obferving 
that all the various vijible objeffs around usj the hea* 
venlj as well as thefublunaryy are either from Chancer 
or according to a Cause* From Chance is im*- 
j^ossiBLE ; for then the more excellent things (fuch at 
ACndf and Reafon^ and Caufcy and the Effe^it of Caufe) 
wiUbe among thofe things that come laft^ andfo the End- 
ings of things will be more excellent than their Be- 
ginnings. To which too may be added what Ariftotli 
fajs\ that ESSENTIAL Causes ought to be prior 
TO ACCIDENTAL, in as much as every aicciden- 
TAL Cause is a Deviation from them; fo that 
whatever is the EffeSf of fuch ejfential Gaufe [as is in- 
dQjcd every work of Art and human Ing9nuity] mufl 
needs be prior to that which is the EffeSt of Chance^ 
even tho* we were to refer to Chance the nioft divine of 
vijible objeHs [the Heavens themfelvesj* 

The Philoibpher, having thus proved a definite 
Caufe of the World in oppofition to Chance^ proceeds 
to (hew that from the Unity and concurrent Order ctf 
things this Caufe muft be On*. After which he 
goes on, as follo\vs« — — 

■■ * Ei jtAty uy ixoyov rnro^ iroitoy. iroK yi^ ii 

t^ifo^i iTTiy »Te airta^ otXoyii ronito, £i oi Xoyoi^ 
^XJ^y^ ^ eivTo yikuirxov, ottip iavri JViVh rSy i&dyt^p 
iirioy pv, 5 tSto iyyoiw^ iyyoivu rtiy Iautk f uiriy* 

Ff a a 
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that it knows thofe mundane Reafcns and Fonm^ nit of 
which the Vniverfe is compofed^ and that the Univerfe is 
in ity as in a Caufe^ dtftin£ffrom and without the Matter. 

P. 380— AGREEABLE TO WHICH IdEAS THESE 

Works are fashioned, &r.] It is upon diefe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Jrithmetic^ p. ^. 
calls the Supreme Being an jfrtift — c» ry tS n^nrn 
0£jf iioLifoU^ in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo^ 
ponus^ in his mauufcript Comment, obferves. as follows 
•— Tij^^mjv fYiffl Toy 0{oyj «f tsfAyluif T*f zr^ftOTot^ «»•• 
riaq ^ rif Xoyas ivriif fXJ^ylpt* lie falls GoD an 
Artist, as pojfejfmg within himfelf the firft Caufes of 
all things^ and their Reafqns or proportions. Sopn after 
ipeaking of thofe Sketches, after which Painters work ' 
and finifli their PiAures, he fubjoips — eSo'ircf 2» 
iJ/*«*V, sU T« roixvTot, fl-xiayf af i(/*aTa PXitpv7/o ^w* 
S/Mcy ri$i ti, Srta x) infAin^yogt zrgoi ixi7vx oliro* 
CAsTTwy, Tx riis -aiflx }tiK0irfA.7iitiy' xW* lrie¥, oyi 
Tjx fxu r?Ji amxy^xpnfJt^xrx xTiXri cio-iiPj ixiTpOi H 
01 fy rta Siw Aoyoi a(^;^cTUiroi >^ vxAiXuoi f/(rf|t« 
^j therefore we^ looking upon fuch Sketches asthefe^ 
makefuch and fuch particular things'^ fo alfo the Creator^ 
looking at thofe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned 
with beauty all things here bekw. We muji remember^ 
however^ that the Sketches here are imperfe£f\ but that 
the others, thofe Reasons or Proportion^, which exijl 
in God, are Archetypaj. and >\i.l-perfict. 

It is accoriding to this Pbilofophy, that Aplton re- 
prefents God, after 1^ had created ;hi$ vifible World, 
contemplating . 

F f 3 — 3*w 
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tofirmtbing e^i^ and h itfelfwarm ; that the Soulgiv^ 
ftb Ltfiy and poffijfetb Life \ and this reajoning you 
may perceive to be true in all things whatever^ which 
operate merely by exiting. It follows therefore^ THAT 
THE Cause of the Unive&sE) operating after this 
manner^ is that prim arily, which the World 
IS SECONDARILY. If therefore the World be the 
plenitude of Forms of all Sorts^ thefe Forms Must 

ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CaUSE OF THg 

World, for it was the fame Cjufe^ which conjiitutei 
the Suuy and the Mon^ and Man^ and Horfe^ and in 
general all the Forms exifling in the Vniverfe. 7befe 
therefore exifi primarily in the Caufe of the Univerfe ; 
another Sun bejides the apparent^ another Many andfo 
with refpeSl to every Form elfe. The Forms there* 
forcy PREVIOUS to thefenfible and external Formsj and 
fuhicb according to this reafoning are their active 
emd EFFiciEifT Causes, are to be found vkm-exist* 
iVG IN THAT One and common Cause of all 
THE Universe. Procli Com. MS. in Plat. Par* 
menid. L. 3* 

We have quoted the above paflages for die fiune 
reafon as the former; for the fike of thofe, vriio may 
have a curiofity to fee a fample of this antient Philo* 
fopby, which (as (qme have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenidesy Pythagoras^ 
and Orpheus himfelf. ^ 

If the Phrafe, to operate merely by ^xifiingy fhould ap- 
pear queftionable, it muft be explained upon a fuppo- 
fition, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are 
feeondaryy intermittenty or adventitiou^y but all original^ 
foer petfeff ^joA effentiaU See p. 162^ 359, 

ff4 * That'' 
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The Verfes of Orpheus on this fubjed may be found 
in the tra£t De Mundo^ afcribed to ArtftotU^ p. 23. 
Edit. SyUfurg. 

ZfU( i^Tnif ycviTOs Ziu( X* r. A* 
P. 391— Where all things lie invelopexj^ 

fii^fAov, TOO-auTft 7^ TO EN cxcrvo zsr^ rs lAt^irfMi 
^arci TO tarai'1^1 etfMt^ii' i yxg ?y, «f iXofp^irov, x«- 
to^TTf^ £irfU0-»ir^of Ho^t Xiyupy dw* £N, X2S 
pANTA. -/ft nurmreus m is the Multitude 
OF Individuals /jr Partition,y2 numerous alfo is that 
Principle of Unity by univerfallaif2^hiY\ty. For 
it is not One, as 4s minimum is one (according towbai 
Speucippyxs feem^d tofay^) but it is One, as being all 
THINGS. Damafcius -a-ifl *Af;^wir, MS. 

P. 408 — THE WISEST Nations — the most co- 
pious Languages.] It is well obferved hyMuretus 
■ Nulli unquamy quires ignorarent^ nomina, quibus 
las exprinurenty quafierunt. Var. Le£t. VI. i. 

P. 41 J ——But what was their Philoso- 
phy ?] The fame Muretus has the following paflage 

upon the Roman Taste for Philosophy. * 

Beati autem iUi^ et opulent! j et omnium gentium viSlores 
RoMANi, inpetendis honoribuS'^ et in prenfandis civibus^ 
, // in exteris nationibus verba componendisy re compilandis 
cccupatij philofophandi curamfervis aut libertis fuis^ et 
^raculis efurientibus relinquebant. Ipji^ quod ab 4iva^ 

ritta^ 
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A. 

ADJECTIVE, hpw it dilFers froYn other Attrilm* 
rives, fiich as the Verb, and the Participle^ 
1 86. verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. fixiSdjfy^^ 
ing can have no Genders, — — 190 

Adverbs, their charaAer and ufe, 192 to 194* Ad« 
verbs of Intenfion and Remiffion, 195. of Com- 
parifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and 
Motion, 20f, 205. made out of Prepofitions, 205. 
Adverbs of Interrogation, 2o6. affinity between 
thefe laft, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. 
Adverbs derived from every Part of Speech, 209. 
found in every Predicament, 210. Called by the 
StQiCS Uotyiiiilnif — •— ibiiL 

JEscHiNEs, '^ — 419 

Alexander Aphrodisibnsis, 294, 310, 433. his 
account of Phanfy or Imagination, -— 357 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Greet Genius, — — — 419, 420 

Amafanius, ^- — 412 

Ammonius, his account of Speedi, and its relations^ 
4. of die Progrefs of human Knowledge from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal 
Powers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his 
notion of God, 55* quoted, 59. his notion of a 
Verb, 87, 193. his notion of Time, 100. illufirates 
from Homer the Species of Modes or Sentences^ 
145. quoted, 154. his notion of conjunctive Parti- 
cles, and of the Unity which they produce, 241. 
quoted, 278. his account of Sound, Voice, Arti- 

'j^ulation, ^c. 321, 328. of the diftioOion be- 
tween 
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Apulbius, (hort account of him, . -« 41$ 
•A<^NAS, Thomas^ quoted — — 440 
Argununt a priori & a pofteriori, 9, 10. ivhich of the 
two more natural to Man, ' ibid. 

Aristophai^es, — , — 420 

Aristotle, his notion of Truthj 3. quoted, 8. his 
' notion of the difference between things abfokitely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, lo. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19* of a Word, 20. of 
Subitance, 29. divides things into Subftance and 
Accident, 30. how many Paits of Speech he ad- 
mitted, and why, 32, 33, 34, ^c. his notion of 
Genders, 42. his account of the metaphorical u fe 
of Sex, 48* quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a 
Verb, 96. his notion of a Now or Inftant, loa* #f 
Senfation limited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time» 
106, 107. of Time's dependence on the Soul, 1 12. 
quoted, 119, 193. his notion of Subilance, 202. 
calls Euripides xg-otiiT^f, 223. himfelf c^led the 
StagiriUy why, ibid, a diflindion of his, 224. his 
defiaitioh of a ConjaiK^ion, 239* a paflage in his 
Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of Relatives, 
286. his notion of the divine Nature, 301. whom 
he thought it was probable the Gods (hould love, 
302. his notion of Intellect and intdtigible Ob- 
jeds, ibid, held Words founded in Compact, 314, 
315. quoted, 310, 320. his account of the Ele- 
ments or Letters, 324. his high notion of Princi- 
pies, 325, quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion of the . 
diiFerence between moveable and immoveable £x<« 
iftence, 360. between intelle<Stual or divine Plea- 
fure, and that which is fubordinate, ibi/L quoted, 
36i« his notion of the divine Lik or Exiftence, 

cpmpared 
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An'alogy between the GeniuTes <^ Nadons aha 
their Languages, -— — 467^ 

Beingj or Exiftituiy mutable, immutable, 90, yju 
temporary, fiiperior to Time^ 91, 921. See Trutb'^ 
God. 

Belisarius, — .^ — . 1*50 

Bl£mmid£s, Nicephorus, his notion of Time 
prefefit, 119. his Etymology of *£iripi/Lci7, 369. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — • 386 

Body^ Inftnimentof the Mind, 305. chief Obje&of 
modem Philefophy, 308. confounded with Mat<- 
ter, 309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, 
that, or Mind, which has precedence in different ' 
Syftems, — — 392*393 

BoERHAAYE, — « — « 321 

BoETHius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as neccflary to Logic^ 33. his idea of God's Exift- 
ence, 9*. illuftrates from Firgil the Species of 
Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 
Language founded in Compad, 315. refers to the 
Deity's unalterable Nature, 361. his notion of 
original, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the difference 
between Time (however immenfe) and Eternity^ 
389. (hort account of his Writings and cha- 
rader, ■ »«• — 416 

Both^ differs from Twoy how, . — ^ 22/ 

Brutus, .^ „ _ 413* 4^9 

C. 

CiesAR, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiftle, — 1 7^ 

C^SAR, OcTAVius, influence of his Government 

upon' the Roman Genius, ■ » 419, 420 

CaLUMACHUS, ' -^ ;^ • 52 

Cases, 
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CoHsBNTiUS, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 4;J. 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree, 198 
Confinant^ what, and why fo called, -— 323 
Cotttrariesy pafs into each other, 132. deftruSive of 
^ach other, — — * -^251 

CoHvetfationj whatj ■-*-' ^*- 398 

Converjionn of Attributives into Subftantives, 38. of 
Subftantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and vice verfa^ 206, 207. of Connedives 
into Attributes, — -— 205, 272 

Corn. Nepos, ^-. — 212 

Country^ Feminine, why, -— .« ^ 

D. 

Damascius, his notion of Deity, — >• 441 
Deathy Mafculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, 5^ 
DecUnJiOTiy the name, whence, — » 278 

Definitive, 30, 31, 214. See Articles. 
Definitions^ what, — — — 367 

Allele, — — — 64,76 

Demosthenes, — 49, 419, 421 

Derivatives more rationally formed than PrimitiveSy 

why, — — —.336 

Dejign^ neceflarily implies Mind, »« 379, 434 
Diogenes, the Ofnic^ ' *— .^ - 419 

Diogenes Laertius, 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 

407 
DiONYSius of Halicamafusy — — 34, 35 
Diverfityy its importance to Nature, 250. heightens 

by degrees, and how, — - ilii. to 252 

DoNATus, — — . — . 74>27a 

Bwrth^ Foniiijiie^ why, ■ ■ 47 
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in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c» Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art^ 374, in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, their 
peculiar charaSer, 364, 365, 37a, 380, 396, 436, 

438 
/Vr/wf #, FeminiAe, why, •—-— — 57 

Fuller, -— — - — 183 

G. 

Gaza Theod6re, his Definition of a Word, 2r» 
explains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly ad- 
Rutslthe Subjundlive for an Article, 78. his account 
of the Tenfes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by clafTes according to die Order of the 
Predicaments, a 10. explams die power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains die different powers 
of conjundtive Particles, 245. of digun^ve, 249. 
his fingular explanation of a Verfe in Honur^ 253* 
quoted, — — 262, 271 

Gemistus, Georgius^ otherwife PUtboy his dodrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, -— 395 

GendifSj their origin, 41. their naturad number, 42. 
(See Six.) why wanting to the firft and fircond Pro* 
noun,* •*— — ■ ■ — 69 

flmus suid Specie fy why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, — — ^ 39 

Gemefryy founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Aritfamedc independent on £xperiment, lAJdL (See 
Seieme.) Its SutSjeS^ what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Milid, how, ■■ -* ibid. 

God, exprefled by Neuters, fuch as to ^i!w^ I^mun^ 

fie. wbyi 54^ $^ as Mafculioe> wby^ ibid, immii^ 

Ggt laUcj 
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H. 

Heraclitus, Saying of, 8. his Syftem of things^ 

what, — . — _ 369^370 

Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Charaacr, 324, 

325, 326. Authors.who have writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called uotYiriio the Poet, by Plato^ 223 

Hoadly's Accidence, — — 128 

Homer, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 

253i 273j a8s, 308, 417, 421 

Horace, 57, 80, 125, i4z» 163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 

232,260,413,424,425 

t 

Ideas^ of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if 
only particular were to exift, the confequence what, 
337 ^^ 339* general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what £1*- 
,€ulty the Objects, 360. their charadter, 362 to 366, 

. 390. the only objedb of Science and real I^now^ 
ledge, why, 368. acqu'ured, how, 353 to 374. de^ 

, rived, whence, 374, l^c. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the lame in Nature, 381. eiTential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firft and higheft Ideas, charac- 
ter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 

. flated, 400. their real fource, — - 434, 438 

Jeremiah, — . — 405 

Imagination^ what, 354. differs jrom Senfe, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recolie£lion, how, ibid. 

Individuals^ why fo called, 39, 4a quit their charac- 
ter, how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how ex- 
preffed hj a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
234> 346* become objcds of Knowledge, how, 369 

Instant. See Now, 

Ifite(U3. S^ Mind. 

G g 3 iNTE&r 
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LiHerSy iNphat Socrates thought of their Inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians^ ikid. See 

Llbirtjy its influence upon Men's Genius, 420 

Lifiy connected with Being, 300, 301, 432 

Lmi!7^us, — — — 44 

Litiraturiy its caufe, and that of Virtue, conneftedi 

how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 

the liberiki, 424. its peculiar efFedt with regard to 

a man's charaflber, — — 425, 426 

£fl|f/V, what, ^ — — 3,4 

LoiTGiNus, noble remark ef, *^ 420 

LtrciAiY, — — — *— 41 

Luci£ius, — — iUd. 

M. 

Macrobiu^ fhort account of him, 414. quoted, 

Matty rational and focial, i, 2. his peculiar ornamepti 
what, 2. firft or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 
Exiftence, the manner of, what, 359. how mpft 
likely to advanc.e in happinefs, 362. has within 
him fomething divine, 3|02« his Ideas, whence de« 
rived, 393 to 401. Medium, thro' which he de- 
rives them, what, 359, 393, his errors, whence^ 
406. to be corre£lcd, how — ibid. 

Manufcripu quoted, of Olympiodorus, 371, 394, 
395. of Philoponus, 431, 433,437. of Pro- 
CLVs, 434i 435> 438> 440- oH) amasciu^, 441 
Marcianus Capella, fhort account of him, 415 
Mafler Art'tfi^ what forms his chara£ker, — 1 1 1 
JMSi<//r joined with Porm^ 2, 7. its original meaning, 
confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenTive 
chara^r according to antient P)iiloibjphy, 308. de* 
G g 4 iwbed 
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guifhed, 149 to i6o. Greek Imperatives of diePaft 

explained, axKl illuftrated, •^ 1 569 1 57 

Moon^ FemiAine, why, ^^ «- 45 

Jkbtienj and even its Privation^ neceflarily imply 

Time, — 95, 

MuRSTUS, quoted, 441, 449. his notion of die Ro^ 

mansj — — . — . Hgj^ 

jMlusoNius RuFUSi ^-- «^ 416 

N- 

Namesy proper, what the conlequeacc if no odier 
words, 337 to 339* their ii(e, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, — — 346> 37 J 

Nathan and David, «- — 232 

Nature^ firft tp Nature, iirft to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures {ubordinatse fiib-. 
fervient to the higher, ^-^ rr- 359 

NiCEPfkoRUS. See BlemmiJes. 

N1COMACHU8, — — 437 

NouK, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, 41, 17 1 

J Now or Ikstant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, loi, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo« 
metrical Line, Hid. its ufe with refped to Time, 
X04. its minute and tranfient Prefence illiiftrated, 
117. by this Prefence Time made prefent, 116, 
1 1 7, 1 1 8. See Tinuy Placiy Space. 

Jiumbery to what words it appertains, and why 39, 

p. 

QbjeQorsy ludicrous^ 293. graye^ •-? 294 

Oeean^ 



INDEX- 

PsRizONius, his ration^ account of ibe Ptxbim io 
Nouns and Pronouns, — -*- 171 

Pbrsius, 76, 163, 372. fhort account of bis charac- 
ter, — — — 413 

Pirfinsy firft^ fecoAd, third, their Origin and Ufe, 

651067 

Pbanjjf. See Imaglnatidti. 

Fhilgponus, his notion of Time, 431. of die bufi* 
nefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artift, -^ — * 437 

Phllofipbj^ what would banifli it out of the WorM, 
293, 294. its proper buftnefs, what^ 433. andent 
differs from modem, how, 308. nBodern^ its chief 
objeA, what, — — ibid. 

PbiUfopherSf antient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about Aiem, 270. provided words for new 
Ideas, how, *— — 269 

Philafipbersy modern^ their notion of Idea^ 35a 

. their employment, 351. dieir Criterion of TruAy 

. ibid, deduce all from Body, 392. fllpply the place 
of occult Qualities, how, -« 393 

Placiy mediate and immediate. It 8. applied tt^iUiiC- 
trate the prefent Time, and die prefent Inftattt^ 
ibid, its various relations denoted, how, 266^271. 
Its Latitude and UniveriaUty, — • 266 

P1.AT0, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39* quoted, 
1^2. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
uew^coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325* in what 
be placed real happineis, 362. his two different and 
pppofite Etymologies of 'Eiririi/tA^v, 369, 370. hi^ 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his charafter, as a 
Writer, compared with Zenopbon add AriJlotUy 422 

Pmtho. See Gemistvs. 

PUNV, 
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Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different po#ers of ConneAives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which dif- 
join, 250. quoted, 262* his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 29k. of Sound or Voice, — 316 
PttocLUS, his Opinion about Reft, 95, 431. quoted, 
310. explains the Source of the Dodrine of Ideas, 

434»43S>436,438 

• Prohouns, why fo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
fons, 65, 66. why the firft and fecond have no Sex, 
69, 70. refemble Articles, but how diftinguiflied, 
73. their coalcfcence, 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or fubjun6Hve Pronoun, its 

. nature and ufe, 78 to 83. diofe of the firft and fe- 
cond perfon when exprefTed, when not, 83. '£y- 
xXilixa! and ofSorovvjEAcyai, how diftinguifhed, 84. 
Primitives, refiife the Article, why, — 225 

Protagoras, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophifm 
of his, ■' ■ ' ■ 144 

Pr&Virbs of Solomon^ • * ■ 405 

PUBLIUS SyRUS, -— — 124 

QUINTIUAN, — ^ 154*^33,407 

^altties acculty what in modem Philofophy fupplies 
their place, ■ ■ 393 

R. 

Relatives^ mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 

ufual Cafe, the Genitive^ -« — i Hi J. 

RbiOriej what, — — • . ^— • 5, 6 

Romans, their chancer as a Nation, 41 1. Ramnn 

Genius, its maturity and decay, -« 418, (sTr. 

S, Sallus* 
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333> 369. its Objcas infinite, 338, 353. Man'-i 

6rft Perception) ibid, confbquence of attaching our« 

felves wholly to its Objei^s, 351. how prior to In* 

tellecaion, 379. howfubfequent, , — 391 

Senterufy definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 

veftigated, 14, 15. illuArated bomMilton^ J47, i^c. 

connediion between Sentences and Modes, 144 

Sfparation^ corporeal inferior to mental, why^ 306 

Sbrvius, — *-- . 132,^^27,432 

Sexy (See Gender.) transferred in Language to Beings, 

tbat in Nature wai^t it, and why, 44, 4^. Sub- 

ftahces alone fufceptible of it, — ^ 171 

Shakespear, — 12, 13, 23, 41, 47, 51, 53 

Shipy Feminine, why, — — 48 

SiMPLicius, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 381, 

38* 
Sophocles, —— ^— 432 

Souly its leading Powers, ■ ■ 15, fes^r, 

S^undj fpecies of, 314, 317. the^TAtj, or Matter of 

Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voice. 
Space^ how like, how unlike to Time, lOO. See 

Place. 
Speech^ peculiar Ornament of Man, i, 2. how re- 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why thefe, and npt others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken togedier, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
feparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken leparately, 
327 to 359. neceffity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded in Compad, ■ 314, 3^7 

Spencer, ~ — 134, i^ 

SpiritSy animal, fubtle Ether, nervous Duds, Vibra- 
tions, lie. their uf^ in modern Philofophy. See 
^ualitiis iccuit. 

Stoics, 
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Tenfes^ their natural Number, and why, €19, 120. 
Aorifts, 123. Tenfes either pafling or completive^ 
what authorities for the& Di(lin£Hons, 128 to 130, 
Pr^eritumpitfeffum of the Latins^ peculiar ufes of, 
131 to 134. Imperfeifumi peculiar ufes of, 13S t6 
137. order of Tenfes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, — — —^138 

Terence, -— — 205, 206, 272 

The and A. See Article. 
Themistius, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea ofTime, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul's exiftence, 11 2. of the latent tranfition of 
Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 432 

Theooectes, — — . — 35 

Theophrastus, his notion of Speech under its va^ 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 

Theuth, inrentor of Letters, 324. See Hermes. 
T1BULLU8, .— — . 76, 132, 133 

Time^ Mafculine, why, 50. why implied in cvtxy 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, ihid* its moit 
obvious divifio^, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ftridlyfpeaking no Tim^ prefent, 105, 
in what fenfe it may be called preient, 116, 117^ 
432. all Time divHlble and extended, 1x8, 100, 
101. no objeft of Senfation, why, 105. how faint 
and fliadowy in exigence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 1 07. Idea of the paft, 
prior to diat of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, no. how conneded with Art 
gnd Prudence, 1 1 1. of what faculty. Time the pro- 
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INDEX. 

Verfes^ logical, — ^ — 340 

Fice^ Feminine, why, -r-r -- 56 

Virgil, 4^,47> 4^* 49» 57> ^8, 83, 132. his pecu^ 
^liar method of coupling the pafiing and coinpleti\«e 
Tcnfcs, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198,- 199, 
5to6, 235, 286, 787, 389,401,432. his idea of 
the iJ^mtfii GeniMS, r-r- — 235,41^ 

yirtue^ Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual dif- 
fer, how, 299, 300j its Matter, \yhat, 309, 310. 
its Form, what, 311. connefted with Literature, 
how, — • -— — 407 

Vnderjiqnding^ its Etywology, 369, human Under- 
ftanding, a compofite of what, -— 425 

Unidriy natural, the gxosx objeds of, 264, 279. per- 
ceived by what power, 363, in eytry truth, whence 
derived, rr- — — 365 

Vnivirfe. . See World. 

Foicty defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 318, 31^. 
differs from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what^ 
319 to 394. jrticulatc, fpecies of, 321 to 323. Sec 
l^owel^ Confonanty j^lement. 
Volition. See Per^ption, 

Vossius, — — 35» 751^9^ 

Vovjely what, and wh^ fo called, — 3^1, 322 

Viilityy always and only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not fomething beyond it, 5197. Sec 
Good. 

w. 

fnole and Parts^ — — 7 

fPlfdem^ how fomc Philofophers thought it diftinguifii- 

cdfiromWit> ' — — -i 368,433 
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